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Activity Foreeast Use of Carbon Dioxide as Ice 


In Construction of 


New Pipe Line 





Bureau of Mines Estimates 
Expenditures of Quarter 
Billion Dollars on Gas and 
Oil Transportation 


Iron and Steel Trade | 
To Share in Benefits 





Long Distances to Be Covered 
By Existing Projects Made 
Possible by Improved Con- 
veyors, Says Bureau 





Construction of pipe lines for 
natural gas and the manufacture of 
pipe for the systems promises to be 
one of the major industrial develop- 
ments of the year, it was stated orally 
Aug. 14 on behalf of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Ex- 
penditures for long distance lines to 
transport natural gas alone may reach 
$250,000,000 for the year, it was ex- 
plained. 

Manufacture of thepipe for such) 
lines has been one of the chief activi-| 
ties of the iron and steel industry. 
Improvement in pipe so as to enable it | 
to withstand high pressure and better | 
methods of welding which make lines 
nearly leakproof have been partly 
responsible for the growth of pipe 
lines within the last few years, it was 
Stated. 


Natural gas lines planned or under | 


contemplation, it was pointed out, in- 
clude one from the Texas Panhandle 
to Chicago, extensions to various 
points of the line from Monroe, La., to 
Ailanta, a second line from the Kettle- 
man Hills field to San Francisco, possi- 
bly a line from the Texas Panhandle 
to Indianapolis, perhaps extensions 
of existing lines to serve Washington 
and cities along the Atlantic coast, and 
a line to Butte and Anaconda, Mont., 
from fields in north-central Wyoming 
or possibly from fields in Canada. 


Gasoline Lines to Be Built 
In addition, a gasoline line is being 


built from Marcus Hook, near Philadel-| 


phia, to Toledo, it was pointed out. Work 
Is ready to start on a gasoline lime con- 
Mecting refineries in Oklahoma and Kan- 
Sas with consumers in the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee area. 

The latter will be a cooperative line, it 
was explained. It will be used by Conti- 
nental and Barnsdall and possibly two 
or three other refining companies. Per? 
haps half the freight cost will be saved 
through use of the line, the saving 


amounting to several cents on a_ gallon| 


on some shipments, 


Furthermore, a crude oil line is being | 


laid from Oklahoma to Wood River, [Il. 
Among the natural gas lines completed 
recently were those connecting the Pan- 
handle and Denver, the Monroe field with 
Atlanta, Monroe and St. Louis, Lea, N. 
Mex., and El Paso, the Panhandle an¢ 
Kansas City, the Laredo district and 
Monterrey, Mex., the Kettleman Hills 
field, and San Francisco, and 
Basin, Wyo., and Salt Lake City. 
Costs of Construction ‘ 
An idea of the cost and size of such 


undertakings may be had from expendi- | 


tures for some of*these lines, it was 
Pointed out. The line from the Pan- 
handle of Texas to Denver cost approxi- 
mately $22,000,000. The line between 
Monroe, La., and Atlanta, with its branch 
lines, was constructed for around $30,- | 
000,000, It cost about $25,000,000 to lay | 
the line supplying the St. Louis indus-! 
trial district with gas from Monroe, 
Around $15,000,000 was expended for 
the line between Lea, N. Mex., and El 
Paso. The cost of building a line from| 
the Laredo district to Monterrey was | 
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Court Ruling Limits 


School Textbooks' 








Mississippi Teachers Enjoined | 
From Changing List | 





State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Aug. 14. 

A mandatory order requiring all school | 
officials in Mississippi to adhere to the 
list of textbooks adopted by the State 
Textbook Commission Dec. 20,, 1920 
was issued at New Orleans Aug. 11 by 
Judge Rufus E. Foster of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 





Judge Foster’s writ enjoins and re- 
strains the school officials “until other- | 
wise inquired of and determined, from) 


recommending or permitting to be used 
in the elementary schools of Mississippi, | 
any other school books than those adopted | 
Dec, ,20, 1929, by the Textbook Commis- | 
sion, 

The legality of the December adoption | 
was attacked on the method, the right 
of the members to places on the Com- 
mission and the form of the adoption. 

The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, W. F. Bond, who is ex-officio a mem- | 
ber of the Textbook Commission, said 
that the adoption would cost school pa-| 
trons more than the previous adoption 
and that he was opposed to the radical 
changes made in thé books used during 
the previous five-year period, 

The injunction was obtained by book} 
publishing companies which contended | 
that they had already prepared books| 
for use under the new adoption. Opposi- 

ion to the adoption arose because of 
eee made from the previous list. 





Baxter | 





§ Chief of Chemical Division of Department of Commerce 


‘Declares Demand for New Refrigerant Exceeds 





The development of solid carbon diox- 
ide or “concentrated essence of frigidity” 
for use as a refrigerant in transporta- 


ition of perishable products is already 


taxing the manufacturing facilities of 


ithe Nation in its effort to provide enough 


of the gas to supply the demand, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Aug. 13 by 
C, C. Concannon, chief of the chemical 
division of the Department of Commerce. 

So rapidly has the use of this new form 
of refrigeration come into acceptance 
that there is not sufficient carbon dioxide 
gas available to satisfy the requirements 
of industry, it is stated. The gas is be- 
ing saved as a by-product from the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol, re- 
fineries are cracking oil to obtain more of 
|the “snow,” and other industries are util- 
izing the product, according to Mr. Con- 
cannon. 

Recent shipment of 400,900 pounds of 
the frozen gas from Mexican oil fields, 
where it exists in pure form, to New York 
is a manifestation of the demand for the 


Justice Department 
Discloses Increase 
In Bankruptey Cases 





Figures Show Number Pend- 
ing at Close of Fiscal Year 
1930 Exceeded Preceding 

| Period by 3,500 


| Bankruptcy cases pending at the close 
of the fiscal year of 1930 numbered 
161,410 and involved liabilities of $948,- 
257,731, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics made public by the Department 
of Justice Aug. 14 in connection with 
,the pending investigation in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce into 
administration of the Federal Bank- 
‘ruptey Act. 
The inquiry which was recently di- 
rected by President Hoover is to be un- 
\der the active direction of Lloyd Gar- 
jrison, New York City lawyer, who will 
|eonduct the work under the general su- 
|pervision of the Solicitor General, 
'Thomas D. Thacher. 
The cases pending at the end of the 
1/1930 fiscal year exceed by more than 
3,500 in number and $64,000,000 in lia- 
bilities the total for the preceding year, 
according to the Department’s figures. 
The amount realized from cases con- 
cluded during the fiscal year which ended 
'June 30, 1930, was $118,572,409. 
| Cases Are Analyzed 

An analysis of the cases concluded 
shows that 29,067 were wage earners, 
13.580 merchants and 4,472 farmers. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

In view of the pending investigation by 
the Department of Justice in cooperation 
|with the Department of Commerce, into 
the administration of the Federal Bank- 
ruptey Act, the preliminary statisties pre- 
|pared in the Department of Justice show- 
ing the returns of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings throughout the United States for 
the last fiscal year are issued. 

The number of cases pending at the 
close of the previous fiscal year, 1929, 
lwas 59,113, of which 42,688 were volun- 
iltarv cases and 16,425 involuntary cases. 
There were filed during the past fiscal 
iyear, which ended Jure 30, 1930, 62,845 
leases of which 57,299 were voluntary 
land 5,h}46 were involuntary. The cases 
‘pending at the close of the fiscal year, 





Supply of Gas 


refrigerant and illustrates the insuffi- 
ciency of the supply of the synthetic car- 
bon dioxide ice, it is said. The Mexican 
product, Mr. Concannon declared, is be- 
ing produced in a plant near Tampico 


which has a capacity of 20 tons per day,| 


the bulk of the output being destined for 
operators of refrigerator cars in the 
| United States. This plant, he explained, 
,merely solidifies the gas which shoots 
out of the oil wells. 
Additional Plants Built 

While use of solid carbon dioxide will 
expand rapidly, its more general adop- 
tion will be governed by the price of 


the product and a more thorough know!l-| 


edge of handling it safely and conven- 
liently, according to Mr. Concannon. 
cast at present is about $100 per ton 
or roughly 20 times that of 
ice, but it is not considered as a com- 
petitor to water ice at present as its 
uses are declared to be confined to ship- 
ping rather than to stationary refrig- 
eration. 

Notwithstanding thf solid carbon di- 


ordinary | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1930 


Progress Shown 
Said to Be Developing Rapidly 


| 


In Trade Inquiry 
On Chain Stores 


Investigation Expedited by. 


Larger Number of Field 
| And Office Workers, Fed- 


| eral Agency States 


‘Survey Was Begun 


| During June, 1928 


New Activities Are Said to In- 

clude Reviews of Income 
| Statements and Balance 
| Sheets of Concerns 


Its | 








| 
Having increased the force of office 
| workers and field investigators, the Fed- 
}eral Trade Commission now has, its ex- 
‘tensive survey of chain store prices well 


| under way, it was stated orally on be- | 


| half of the Commission Aug. 14, although 


oxide in amounts sufftient for commer-| jt is impossible at the present time to 
cial use is a recent development, its eco-| estimate when the investigation will be 


nomic position as a refrigerant is said | 
to be reflected in the sales of this product | 
during 1929 by one of the leading factors | 
in the industry. Sales of this particular 
company exceeded 27,000,000 pounds, or 
an increase of 175 per cent over the | 
previous year, according to the division. | 

Plants are now being operated by that 
company in 13 cities, while additional | 
plants are in course of construction in| 
seven cities. Completion of these facili- | 
ties will give the company a total daily | 
production capacity 0: more than 300) 
tons or nearly twice the present ca-! 
pacity. | 

Dryness One Feature 


Chief among the advantages of the 
new refrigerative are said to be refrig- 
erating power due to its low temperature 
of 110 degrees below zero (one pound of 
carbon dioxide ice at 110 degrees below 
zero is declared to be equivalent to 16 
pounds of water ice), its greater 


density giving easier portability, its fea-| vey when work began, Mr. Duganne said, | 


ture of dryness or freedom from residue 
on melting, and the fact that the gas 
\formed-is nonexplosive. 

Among the prospectivé new uses for 








[Continued on Page 8 Column 6.] 


Illinois Referendum 


On Prohibition Asked 


Petitions Filed for Popular 


Question 


| Liquor 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 14. 

Three sets of petitions calling for a 
referendum vote on three phases of pro- 
hibition were filed in office of the Secre- 
tary of State, William J. Stratton, Aug. 
12, it was announced orally in behalf of 
the Department. 

It is estimated by the Secretary’s office 
that about 400,000 persons signed each 
petition, asking that a referendum he 
held in accordance with the provisions of 
the Illinois public policy act to deter- 
mine the attitude of voters of the State. 

The questions covered by the petitions 
are: The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment; whether Congress shoul 
modify the National Prohibition Act to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment so 
that the law will not prohibit the manu- 


| 


| Vote on Three Phases of |; 


were 61,410, of which 45.168 were volun- 

tary and 16.242 were involuntary. 
With respect to the nature of the 

business of the bankrupts in the cases | 


facture, sale or transportation of bever- 
ages which are not in fact intoxicating, 
as determined in accordance with the 
laws of ,the respective States; and 
whether the Illinois prohibition (search 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) and seizure) act should be repealed. 


Mr. LaGuardia Says Prohibition 
Handicaps Foreign Commerce 








| New York Representative Asserts That Barriers to Impor- 


tation of Liquors Causes Loss of Reciprocal Com. 
merce With Producing Countries 





evasion of law even attempted by li- 
cense holders. I saw no drunkenness 
in England or Ireland among the na- 
tives and I looked for it. 

“Drys from Australia, whom I met, 
stated frankly that the reason the pro- 
hibition referendum did not carry in 
Australia was because in the face of 
American failure they ‘did not care to 
chance it.’ 

“One thing American farmers and 
American manufacturers are overlook- 
ing entirely is not only the loss in 
taxes and the consumption of legiti- 
mate articles used in making beer and 
wine, but that markets are being lost 
because foreign countries cannot sell 
| us wines in exchange for American 
| goods, while Americans are compelled 
to guzzle concentrated synthetic 
poison, 

“There is a decided change of atti- 
tude of the American people toward 
prohibition. The Department of Jus- 
tice is entitled to get everything it 
asks in this last attempt to enforce 
the law. If it fails, the country should 
expect a fair and frank statement by 
the first regular session of the 72nd 
Congress that it cannot be done or 
| what is needed to enforce it against 
| the will of the majority of peopie in 
many of the States and a large per 
cent of the people of the other States.” 


ONE of the adverse effects'of pro- 
/ hibition is the loss of trade with 
foreign countries, Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, | 
stated orally Aug. 14. Mr. LaGuardia, | 
who is a member of the House Com- | 
mittee on Judiciary, has just returned 
to this country from the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference in Europe. 

“Prohibition is no longer a_ local 
vaudeville joke,” he said, “but it has 
become a joke of the warld. Condi- 
tions brought about by prohibition and 
the impossibility of enforcing the law, 
with the universal evasion of the law, 
is as well known in the countries of 
Europe as in Washington, D. C. 

“On the other hand, the problem of 
liquor traffic is the live question in 
every country, all profiting by the sad 
experience of the American failure. 
England has taxed strong liquors very 
highly and has promulgated rigid rules 
which have resulted in a 42 per cent 
reduction in the consumption of strong 
liquors. , 

“The retail dealers, such as public 
houses, restaurants and hotels, have 
certanly changed attitudes and are 
obeying the law in every respect. Pub- 
lice houses are closed from 12 m, to 3 
p. m. and mus close at 10 p. m. and 
restaurants must stop serving liquor at 
11 p. m.—and they do. There is no 


} 


o 


completed. 

The Commission announced that tasks 
upon which little had been previously 
accomplished because of an_ insufficient 
number of workers now are being under- 
taken and it is expected that work in the 
field will be finished by the early part 
of the fiscal year 1932. 

Responses to price questionnaires have 
been received from 65,367 stores repre- 
senting 1,662 systems in 10 different 
merchandising lines and the field work 
of obtaining prices in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and vicinity has been completed. 

Early Progress Slow 

The investigation has been under way 
|since June, 1928, the Assistant Secretary, 
| C. B. Duganne, stated, and progress dur- 
ing the first few months was slow be- 
cause of the necessity of continuing the 


previously inaugurated public utilities in- | 


| vestigation. There were only nine em- 
| ployes available for the chain store sur- 


and the force was not increased during 
the first 10 months. 

Inctaases in personnel were made in 

1929, bringing the force up to 35, and 
subsequent additions to the staff, the As- 
| sistant Secretary explained, have 
| brought the total up to 89 investigators, 
including both office and field forces. 
|Field investigators now number 15, but 
!a considerable number is on vacation at 
the present time, according to Mr. Du- 
}ganne. When those absent on leave re- 
port back for work, the field force will 
be decreased by transfer of some of the 
workers to the Commission offices. 

It is expected that the work of analy- 
|sis and tabulation can be speeded up by 
ithe use of tabulating machines which 
the Commission will make available for 
the office force, Mr. Duganne explained, 
but while this step will “save consider- 
able time,” there is no basis for an ex- 
pectation that the investigation will be 
finished in a short period, 

New Activities 

New activities recently initiated in- 
clude reviews of income statements and 
balance sheets; intensive follow-up of 
the chain stores to procure an adequate 
number of reports; and securing of sup- 


es,” the Commission announced. 
An interim report, transmitted to the 


yr 





100,000 questionnaires had been sent out, 
and that the preparation of these sched- 
ules and mailing lists engaged practi- 
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Parks Will Remain 
Open After Sept. 1 


| 








Rumors of Early Closing 
Denied by Mr. Dixon 








Rumors that the national parks will 
|close after Labor Day are without 
| foundation, according to a statement by 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
Joseph M. Dixon, issued Aug. 14 by the 
Department of the Interior. Yellowstone 
Park will be open until Sept. 19, and 
even after that to autoists with camp- 
ing equipment, he said. A number of 
the parks will be open for Winter sports. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The rumor that the great national 
parks of the country will close after La- 
bor Day is emphatically denied by Mr. 
| Dixon. 

“The national parks,” Mr. Dixon 
stated, “are made available for the use 
of the visiting public just as long as 
weather conditions permit. In the case 
lof the Yellowstone, for instance, expe- 
{rience has shown that this park is freely 
| accessible to visitors up to Sept. 19, and 
the public utilities catering to the com- 
fort and convenience of visitors are not 
closed until after this date. Even after 
the closing date of the hotel, lodge, and 
transportation accommodations, private 
automobiles carying camping equipment 
are permitted until snow closes the 


ber. During this latter period informai 


tained by notorists not desiring to 
camp.” 
Mr. Dixen stressed the further fact 


that a number of the national parks, no- 


tably Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
Grant in California, Mount Rainier in 
Washington, and Rocky Mountain in 





ter months for snow and ice sports, 
while the south rim of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park, in northern Arizona, 
is accessible throughout the year to 
travelers by rail and motor. 


plementary general information and the | 
correction of “obviously erroneous fig- | 


Senate in May, showed that more than | 


| 
| 


| 





! 

| conferring for three hours on 
Aug. 14 with Governors of 10 
States and representatives of three 
more States affected by the 
drought, made public the following 
statement: 

The President reported the follow- 
ing conclusions have been so far ar- 
{rived at the Conference: 
| We have canvassed the informa- 
|tion secured by State and national 
surveys as to drought conditions. 
While the extent of the damage can 

not yet be determined, it is cer- 
| tain that there are at least 250 coun- 


The President’s Statement 


RESIDENT HOOVER, after | where necessary with assistance of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 








| 


| State or national agencies. 


ties most acutely affected where some | 


| degree of relief must be provided. It 
| was the view of the conference that 
the burden of effective organization 
to meet the situation over the Winter 
lin the acutely affected counties rests 


primarily upon the counties and the: 


| States themselves, supplemented by 
}such cooperation and assistance as 
| may be found necessary on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

The objective of such relief is: 

(a) To assist families over the 
| Winter who are deprived of means of 
support through failure of their 
crops. 


| fice of livestock. 

(c) Protection to public health. 
This is to be accomplished by: 

(a) Placing of loans privately or 


Unsafe Motor Vehicles 
Destroyed in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 

Jersey City, Aug. 14. 
In line with the campaign of the State 
| Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold G, 
Hoffman, to “junk” unsafe motor ve- 
hicles, the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles destroyed the first condemned 

automobile in Jersey City Aug. 14. 


stroy cars, it is necessary that the owners 


sale, State Inspector G. L. Lockwood ex- 
plained. The Commissioner is not em- 
powered to destroy the vehicles other- 
wise, although he can revoke their own- 
ers’ registration certificates. 

The owner of the car destroyed in 
Jersey City, it was pointed out, abandoned 





| Situation may require. 





! 


| 





Before the State Department can de- | 


consent by surrendering their bills of | 


(b) Red Cross assistance. 

(c) Employment. 

(d) Reduced railway rates for food, 
feed and livestock to the distressed 
districts. 

This relief can be achievzd justly 
and effectively only upon first, a de- 
termination of tne counties where 
such assistance is required, and sec- 
ond, upon an accurate determination | 
of the needs of each family. In or-| 
der that such determinations may be 
made and assistance supplied as each | 
case may require, the following or- | 
ganization is agreed upon: 

1, Each governor who considers | 
that a situation requiring emergency | 
relief exists within his State shall 
create a Drought Relief Committee 
under the chairmanship of a leading 
citizen, and embracing in its member- 
ship a State agricultural official, a | 
leading banker, a Red Cross repre- | 
sentative, a railway representative, 
and such farmers and others as the 
This Commit- 
tee to take general charge of relief 
measures within the State. 

2. The State Committee 
mine the drought counties 


| 


to deter- 
where 


(b) To prevent unnecessary sacri- | there is need for organized relief and 
| to organize a committee in each such 


county, likewise under the chairman- 
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Uniform Enactment | 
On Divorce to Be 
Referred to States 


Legislation Dealing With 
Court’s Jurisdiction Is Ap- 
proved at Meeting of Law 
Commissioners | 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 14. 
The National Conference of Commis- 


}his machine after a fatal accident and gjoners on Uniform State Laws, by a 


turned over his bill of sale to the State. 


Radio Chains Plan 
Study of Television 


Incentive to Development 
Seen in Applications for 
Licenses to Experiment 





Incentive to th. development of tele- 
{vision is seen in the applications of 
nation-wide broadcasting networks for 
experimental visual broadcasting  li- 
censes, the Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Radio Commission, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, 
| stated orally Aug. 14. 

Both the National Broadeasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem recently have applied for authority 
to conduct experiments in television, in- 
| dicating a desire on the part of the net- 


; works to further this development, Dr. 
| Jolliffe state’ He emphasized, however, 
| that the Commission still regards visual 
broadcasting as purely experimental. 
Definite progress is being made in 
| television, said the Chief Engineer, but 
its practical application in the home is 
not yet seen. Within the laboratory and 
on the five experimental visual broad- 
easting channels, he said, “efforts are 


vote, taken by States, of 32 to 1, with 6 
States answering present but not voting, 
finally approved on Aug. 14 the divorce 


| jurisdiction act, proposing to make uni- 


form the conditions as to residence in 
a State which must be met to give a 
court authority to enter a decree of di- 
vorce. 

The only State to register a dissent- 
ing vote was Mississippi. Representa- 
tives of the six States for whom no vote 
was cast were divided on the matter, and 
therefore could not vote for their re- 
spective States. 

The proposed legislation will now be 
vecommended for enactment to the legis- | 
latures of the several States. The Com- 


| 
| 


‘mittee drafting the measure reported to 


the conference that it was not offered) 
as a “cure-all” for the problem of di- 
verse divorce legislation. It does not 
deal with the grounds of divorce, but 
would leave in force the legislation of 
the different States on this subject. 

The tentative draft of the’ proposed | 
act follows in full text: 

“Section 1. (Jurisdiction.) Jurisdiction 
for the purposes of granting divorce 
shall not be exercised unless: 

“(a) If the defendant is domiciled in 





| other) 


HE truth should be kept con- 


stantly in mind by every free 
e desiring to preserve the 
ity and poise indispensable to 


“svex 187] 
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IN ational Body 


To Be Formed te 
Combat Drought 


White House Announces 
Plans Following Confer- 
ence With Governors of 
10 States 








Methods to Provide 


Credit Are Included 


Federal Committee to Cooper- 
ate With State Committees; 
Federal Agencies to Assist in 
Providing Credit 

Plans for a national organization 
for drought relief comprising a Fed- 
eral Committee to coordinate activi- 
ties, State committees, and county 
committees were adopted Aug. 14 at 
the White House conference of gov- 
ernors. 

_Methods for providing credit in ad- 
dition to local or State resources for 
the purchase of feed, movement of 


| livestock, or support of families over 


the Winter, are to be developed by 
the State committees in cooperation 
with (the Federal Farm Board, the 
Federal Far mLoan Board, the inter- 
mediate credit bank system, and 
Federal agencies, according 
to a statement made public by Presi- 
dent Hoover after the conference. 
The formal conference closed with 
the issuance of the statement, but in- 
formal discussion was continued at a 
White House dinner. 
(The full text of the statement is 
printed in the adjoining column.) 
Credit Needed 
Before the conference, 


several gov- 


}ernors expressed the view orally that 


| credit would be needed by livestock own- 
ers to finance feeding and the care of 
their breeding stock, and suggestions 
were made that road-building programs 
be advanced to provide employment for 
farmers who, because of the failure of 
their crops, may find it necessary to seek 
other sources of income to care for their 
families. 

(Statements made by a number of the 
governors will be found on page 3.) 

Those participating in the conference, 
besides the governors or their represen- 
tatives, were Secretary Hyde; the Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge; the vice chairman, James 
C. Stone, and Charles S. Wilson, a mem- 
ber of the Board; Horace Paul Bestor, 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner, and 
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New York to Conduct 
Inquiry on Food Costs 


Drought Is Termed No Excuse 
For Rising Prices 





State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 14. 


As a result of an application for a 


this State, or this State is the State of! referee to determine whether a combina- 
the matrimonial domicile, or | tion of dealers in foodstuffs and dairy 

“(b) If the complainant has a separate! products has been formed in this city 
domicile in this State (the defendant be-| and the State to raise the general price 
ing domiciled out of the State); and by| levels of these commodities, Supreme 
consent or owing to the conduct of such|Court Justice Leander B. Fabker, of 
defendant such domicile is the grightful | Brooklyn, has appointed John Holley 
domicile of the complainant. | Clark Jr., former Chief Assistant United 


roads, usually about the middle of Octo- | 


| living accommodations may also be ob- | 


Colorado, are open throughout the Win- | 


“If, however, only one of the parties 
is domiciled in this State and has ac- 
quired such domicile subsequent to the 
arising of the ground for divorce, such 
domicile must have continued uninter- 
ruptedly for the period of one year next 
preceding the bringing of the action. 

“Section 2. (Decree of another State.) 
Full faith and credit shall be given in 


being made to hasten the arrival of the 
visual art, but technical as well as eco- 
|nomic obstacles still must be sur- 
| mounted.” 

Columbia, through its subsidiary, the 
Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, in 
|New York, which operates Station 
|WABC, on Aug. 13 filed with the Com- 
mission an application for an experi- 
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First Place in Manganese Trade 
With America Attained by Russia 


Ships 47 Per Cent of Imports, Says Department of Com- 
merce, With Brazil, Gold Coast and India Supply- 
ing Remainder of Growing Demand 


{ the comparable period of 1926, were 
larger than for any first half year on 
record, according to the Minerals Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, 

Total imports for the 1930 period 
amounted to 370,903 long tons, repre- 
sentiyg an actual manganese content 
of 178,389 long tons in comparison 
withe?42,959 long tons, with an actual 
manganese content of 165,602 long 
tons for the first six months of 1929, 
when consumptive demands of the steel 
industry, then operating near capacity, 
were considerably higher than at the 
present time. The current year's in- 
crease in United States imports in the 
face of a stagnant world manganese 
market is believed by the trade to be 
in fulfillment of contracts made in 
1929. 

Russia, Brazil, The Gold Coast and 
India furnished approximately 98 per 
cent of the total imports during the 
period, with Russia holding the largest 
share of 47 per cent. Shipments from 
that source showed a gain of more 
than 20,000 tons over receipts for the 


OLLOWING announcement that the 

Treasury Department has begun 
an investigation of charges that Rus- 
sian manganese is being “dumped” on 
the American market, the Department 
of Commerce issued on Aug. 14 a 
statement to the effect that Russia is 
the world’s leading producer of this 
commodity, furnishing most of the 
large American imports of the first 
half of this year. 

Announcement of the Treasury De- 
partment’s investigation was made in 
an oral statement on Aug. 13 by the 
Assistant Secretary, Seymour Low- 
man. He said that charges of violat- 
| ing the Antidumping Act of 1921 has 
been made in a petition presented by 
the American Manganese Producers 
Association. (Mr. Lowman’s ' state- 
ment was published in detail in the 
issue of Aug, 14.) 

The Department of Commerce state- 
ment, relating to Russia’s position in 
the production and export of man- 
ganese, follows in full text: 

United States imports of manganese 
ore during the first six months of the 
current year, with the exception of 








, ' [Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 


| States Attorney, to conduct a series of 
public hearings immediately, according 
to State Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward, who made the application. 

Mr. Ward said the inquiry had become 
necessary because of the rising price of 
| foodstuffs in this city, and that it would 
|extend throughout the entire State to 
| find whether collusion existed. 

It was revealed that the application 
was made under sections 340-346 of the 
| general business law known as the Don- 
| nelly Act, which deals with combinations 
and monopolies in restraint of trade. 

In connection with the hearings Mr. 
| Ward has directed Charles C. Johnson, 
referee in the recent milk inquiry, to ex- 
‘amine small milk dealers and others in 
| the industry as to existing conditions, it 
| was pointed out. 

“In all the proceedings,” Mr. Ward 
said, “testimony will be taken under 
|oath and no one can be excused from 
testifying on the grounds that it might 
tend to incriminate him. Any evidence 
secured at the hearings tending to show 
|criminal acts of any kind wi!l he turned 
‘over to the district attorney of the 
county in which the act was committed, 
The inquiry will be state-wide, 

“Representatives of Federal and State 
|departments of agriculture and of va- 
|rious farms and markets will, be asked 
to furnish information. Officials of the 
‘city Health Department will also be 
asked for such information as they may 
have of the existing New York City 
conditions.” 

City Markets Supplied 

The public hearings will start at 49 
Chambers Street, New York City, on 
Monday, Aug. 18, it was stated, before 
;Mr. Johnson at 11 p. m., and before 
| Mr. Clark at 2 p. m. 

City Commissioner of Health, Shirley 
W. Wynne, stated orally that his depart- 
ment investigators found the city mar- 
kets amply supplied with fresh fruit and- 
vegetables from California and the South, 
and that any contention of the commis- 
sion merchants that the drought would 
cause an increase in price levels did not 
jibe with the facts. He said he believed 
the drought was used as an excuse for a 
general increase in these commodity 
prices, 
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sociation of State Gover- [Continued from Page 1.] | 
nors to Be Sought in Effort 
To Further Objectives 


all the courts of this State to a decree|Idaho, in reporting the bill, had explained 
of divorce by’a court of competent juris-| that it was intentionally confined to 
diction in another State, Territory or;pistols, on the ground that legislation 
possession of the United States when the} regulating machine guns, slingshots, gas 
jurisdiction of’ such court was based|bombs, brass knuckles, and other offen- 


| 


: ° by the Assistant Secrétary of State, Wil- almost inevitable future war. There 

Some Articles Higher ‘liam R. Castle Jr., former Ambassador | s¢emed to be no reason why Japan should 
Japan, at the Williamstown Institute seek war with the United States. There 

: . lof Politics on Aug. 13. The full text is every reason on the contrary why 
The American housewife was paying) of his address subsequently was made |they should do everything that couid! 


j 


| to 








State of Illinois: Qualification for holding public office 


sive weapons used by the criminal element, 


her grocer and butcher 4.4 per cent less 
for food on June 15 than she was on that 
date in 1929, but it was costing her 51.3 
per cent more thawin 1913, according to 
figures recently compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Out of 42 articles covered by the fig- 
ures, only 7 increased in price from 
June 15, 1929, to the same date this year. 
They were oranges, raisins, prunes, tea, 
cabbage, potatoes and canned red salmon. 
Two articles, wheat cereal and corn meal 
remained the same, and all others showed 
lower prices. 

Fruits were generally higher on June 
15 than they were a year previous, and 
some vegetables cost more. But meats 
and meat products, with the exception of 
canned red salmon, showed a drop. Data 
available on prices of 23 articles in 1913 
reveal that all increased in price up to 


June 15, 1930, potatoes leading all other | 


foods with a gain of 133 per cent. Lard 


was the most stable food commodity, | 


with a gain of only 5 per cent. 
Changes in Beefsteak Prices 

A table prepared by the Bureau shows 
that the average price of sirloin steak 
was 47.9 cents per pound on June 15, 
a drop of 6 per cent from the price of 
51.2 cents on June 15, 1929, but a gain 
of 85 per cent as compared with the sell- 
ing price of 25.9 cents per pound in 
1913. ) 
pound on June 15, as compared with 
45.8 cents on June 15, 1929, and 22.6 


cents on June 15, 1913, a decrease and | 
gain, respectively, of 7 and 89 per cent. | 


Other cuts of beef—rib roast, chuck 


roast and plate beef—were 7, 8 and 9| 
og cent lower for the year period but | 


5, 72 and 59 per cent higher for the 
longer time. ; 5 
Pork prices did not drop quite so much 


for the year, being 3, 3 and 2 per cent} 


lower, respectively, for pork chops, sliced 
bacon and sliced ham. For the 17-year 
period the gains were 56, 75 and 98 per 
cent. Leg of lamb at 36.5 cents a pound 
on June 15 was 11 per cent cheaper than 
a year before but 88 per cent higher 
than 17 years before. Hens cost 35.7 
cents per pound on June 15, a drop of 
14 per cent in a year, but an increase of 
63 per cent in 17 years. 

Milk at 14 cents a quart was slightly 
lower than on June 15, 1929, but 59 per 
cent above 1913 prices. 


1”, more than 10 cents a pound or 20 
per cent below the 1929 quotation and 
only 23 per cent above the 1913 price of 
35.2 cents. For the year lard prices 
dropped 9 per cent and gained only 5 
per cent for the period of 1913 to 1930, 
Fresh Eggs Lower 

Strictly fresh eggs cost 33.6 cents a 
dozen on June 15, as compared with 41.4 
on that date in 1929 and 27.9 in 1913, a 


drop and gain respectively of 19 and 29 


per cent. Bread per pound was 2 per 
cent lower on June 15 than on June 15 
of the previous year and was 57 per cent 
higher than on June 15, 1913. The 4.2 
cents per pound which potatoes were 
bringing on June 15, was a gain of 35 
per cent over the 1929 selling figure and 
of 133 per cent over the 1913 price of 
1.8 cents per pound. Corn meal sold for 
5.3 cents a pound on June 15, 1929, and 
June 15, 1930, which price was 83 per 
cent above that in 1913. 

The table shows the following de- 
crease for the 17-year period: Cheese, 
8 per cent and 60 per cent; flour, 2 per 
cent and 57 per cent; rice, 2 per cent 
and 10 per cent; sugar, 5 per cent and 
15 per cent; and coffee, 18 per cent and 
36 per cent. Tea at 77.6 cents per pound 
cost 1 per cent more than on June 15, 
1929, and 43 per cent more than on June 
15, 1913. 

The average cost of a dozen oranges 


on June 15 was 67.5 cents, a 53 per cent) 


jump from the price of 44 cents charged 
in 1929. No figures are available for 
comparison with 1913 costs. 
were 16 per cent higher and raisins 3 
per cent higher for the year period, but 
bananas cost 31 cents a dozen, 2 per 
cent under the 1929 price of 31.7 cents. 
For the year, navy beans and onions 
showed of 19 and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively, but cabbage which cost 4.8 cents 
a pound on June 15, 1929, went up to 
5.6 cents on June 15, 1930, an increase 
of 17 per cent. 


Radio Chains Plan 





Television Study 


Incentive to Development Seen 
In Applications 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
mental television station to be located 
in New York. The request is for as- 
signment to one of the experimental 
channels with 500 watts power. 

N. B. C. last week received assignment 
of several licenses for television sta- 
tions held by the Radio Corporation of 
America, its parent company by volun- 


tary transfer approved by the Commis- | 


sion. 

On the television channels set aside 
for experiments, Dr. Jolliffe pointed ‘out, 
there are 24 licensed stations as well 
seven under construction. These trans- 
mit images which may be picked up by 
visual broadcast receiving sets, he said, 
explaining, however, that at present 
television has little sustained entertain- 
ment value. 

Dr. Jolliffe urged the adoption. of 
standard scanning systems by exreri- 
mental television stations, as a means 
of expediting development. “The Com- 
mission, while it does not require the 


Round steak cost 42.7 cents per | 


Butter cost, on | 
an average, 43.3 cents a pound on June | 


Prunes | 


aS | 


honorably be done to avoid war. | 

I have heard people say that Japan| 
would be likely some time to attack | 
the United States on account of trade, 
|rivalry. The eontrary would seem to} 
be the case. We buy nearly $400,000,-; 
000 a year from Japan and we sell to| 
Japan something over one-half of that | 
amount, much of it raw cotton which 
Japan manufactures and resells_ to 
China. 

A third of the population of Japan is | 
somehow invoived in the manufacture of 
silk and a sixth of the population is de- | 
pendent on the industry for a livelihood. 
We buy the major part of Japan’s silk. 
In China we compete in trade lines al- 
most not at all, because we are not try-| 
ing to sell the same ‘oni Moreover, in 


|public by the Department of State. 
| Mr. Castle explained that Japan de- | 
| sired this increased ratio as passionately , 
las the United States desired parity with 
| Great Britain. The reason, he said, was 
the argument advanced by Japanese | 
naval men that Japan must have a navy 
iwith a “fighting chance” against the 
| United States in Oriental waters.’ There 
| seemed to be a feeling in Japan, fostered 
by propaganda, Mr. Castle stated, that | 
\the American Navy might come to the 
Orient on & hostile mission, probably 
|arising out of conflict over China. E 
| American and Japanese policy in 
| China, however, according to Mr. Castle, 
lis practically identical, both desiring a 
“united, prosperous, contented China. 
| Mr. Castle’s address follows full 
| text: 
| It may, perhaps, be presumptuous for 
an American to attempt to explain the 
causes and events which influenced Japan 
in the negottation of the London naval 
treaty, but, inadequate as such an ex- 
planation may be, I think it important, 
that we should have some knowledge | 
of the Japanese reaction, since it ex- 
plains much in the relations between our 
two counicies. | 
The President sent me to Japan pri- 
marily that I might keep London and 
| Washington currently informed on Jap- 
anese opinion and in order that he might 
have someone in Tokyo familiar with the 
| work of the various naval limitation con- 
ferences and with the American atti- 
tude toward the London conference, who 
could ‘iterpret American purposes au- | j7 : Seo s 
thoritatively to the Japanese Govern- eae Ba DE siggy con aan ee 
ment. So much by way of explanation pbhelliers = ese people tha 
f fant : Japan must expand, that there must be 
eae aan ;}some outlet for her superfluous and 
growing population. It is the usual | 
“yellow peril” kind of talk. | 
The Japanese themselves know what/| 
nonsense this all is. The population of 
Japan is not increasing, Japan is not| 
|seeking political expansion, possibly be- | 
cause the Japanese realize that so far | 
they have not proved good colonizers. | 


| 


in 


| China, which is the only possible place 
for serious rivalry, -nodern methods of 
Japanese traders would enable them to 
compete with us on an even basis even 
if they had not the inestimable advan- 
tage of propinquity and better knowl-| 
edge of Chinese mentality. 


Economic Expansion 
Cited As Only Need 


Trade will never induce Japan to de- 
clare war on the United States, which 
would practically mean the end, of all) 
| Japanese trade. Only one other ergu- 
ment, as far as I know, has been ad- 
| vanced to suggest that Japan might de- 
clare war on us. A certain small group | 
in this country say that we are in dan- 
ger because of the alleged Japanese te- | 





| Public Feeling on 
Ratio Found Strong 


The first’ thing I learned, after reach- 
ing Tokyo, was that the Japanese. de- 
mand for a 10-7 ratio in eight-inch | 
cruisers and for a minimum of 78,000 | 
tons of submarines was both serious | ; eon 
and nation-wide, was quite as passion- | Belgium is incomparably more crowded | 
ately held, in fact, as was the American|than Japan and nobody talks about the | 
demand for parity with England. The | “Belgian peril.” Economic expansion Ja- | 
next thing to learn was the reason for | pan of course needs, a greater market for | 
the demand. It was clear without ask-| its products, not in order that its popu- | 
ing, of course, that the 78,000 tons of | lation may live, but that it may live bet- | 
submarines must have been decided on|ter. As Japan becomes more and more | 
in drawing up the fleet dispositions in|stable there is less and less danger of | 
the discussion of war strategy. attempts at political expansion. To take! 

There was a definite tonnage easily the Philippines or to attempt to take | 
|understood. But as to what the exact;them would set back this necessary eco- 
reason for the 10-7 demand in eight-inch | nomic expansion for a generation. Japan 
|cruisers might be I could get no satis-| knows this and, above all else, Japan is 
factory answer. Since the total tonnage | not stupid. 
jof these cruisers could not be known in| It is obvious, therefore, that Japan 
advance, this ratio could hardly have} was not thinking of the American Navy | 
i been of importance ir. naval war plans.|as something to be met-as the result cf | 
| Why, for example, should not the de-|q Japanese attack. Therefore, the At-| 
|mand have been for 65,000 or 85,000 or | tacking nation evidently was to be the | 
|parity? A Japanese friend of mine told | United States. But why? I could cer- 
;me that the Navy had figured that a| tainly not think of any reason, but the | 
| 10-7 ratio would give Japan a “fighting | Japanese had thought of a reason al- 
|chance” against the American fleet in) though I am inclined to think that here. 
| the western Pacific. |also, the navy propaganda was largely 
| These figures had been played up by responsible. “In Japan, as everywhere 
the Navy for a long time. They had else, large naval expansion would be| 
| been fed to the papers almost daily and | tolerated only to defend the home land | 
|the papers wield an enormous influence against a probable attack. The expan-! 
{on public opinion in Japan. Finally the | sionists, therefore, had to create a fear | 
| whole people had come to feel that, to ac- 
{cept anything less, would be to jeopard- 
|ize the safety of the nation. The out- 
|look was discouraging. 
| The United States believed that the 
| old 10-6 ratio was fair, that this ratio 
|made Japan safe in her own waters and 
; that anything less would make it impos- 
|sible that we could have a “fighting 
chance” if war should ever be carried to 
|the western Pacific. Except for a cer- 
tain number of naval men, however, and 
a certain number who have a Japanese 
bogy, the American people did not feel 


; complex. This was based on the proposi- | 


j tion that America was likely at any time | 
|to attack Japan because of conflict in| 
| policies regarding China. | 


| Japan Called | 


| Friend of China 


We have, perhaps, always been a little | 
| sentimental about China, but our actual | 
policy, nevertheless, is that of the in-| 
tegrity of the country and of the “open 
door.” To both policies Japan is com- | 
mitted by treaty and, as you know, few | 
particularly strongly on the subject one |nations adhere more strictly to their | 
way or the other. What we felt keenly | treaty commitments. What seems to me! 
was the necessity for equality with|to go beyond narrow treaty obligations, | 
Great Britain. | however, is the fact that Japan’s gen- 


, — eral policy yard Chi is 2rv simi- 
Blame Was Said to Be policy toward Chine is Very simi 


| : lar to ours. Japan wants a united, pros- | 
Directed at United States perous, contented China, just as we do. 
In Japan, on the .other hand, the 


peers vee the friendship of China as| 
= I e }well as the respect of China. It is true 
United States got the entire blame for!that J . ae ; | 
refusal to agree to the Japanese terms, aS Sameuese arte 8 The past Love not | 
|although it was perfectly clear that 


always indicated this. | 
Great Britain would not agree to a 10-7 


It has sometimes looked—as when the | 
pal : : 21 s wer r — 
ratio in.large cruisers whatever we might demands were made for example—as 
do. If the British had done this, Aus- | 


though Japan wanted domination rather 
tralia, which seems really to be afraid of — energy ee ee 
| Japan, would very possibly have broken | policy of Baron Shidehara is along the | 
| aev and insisted on building for her- broadest most-forward-looking lines. It| 
sell, — is a policy of cooperation and friendliness | 
During all these hard weeks of the|and " believe that it will henceforward | 
conference, therefore, when the United} be the policy of the Japanese Empire, | 
States was being bitterly blamed in Ja- | whatever government may be in power, 
pan for lack of generosity, I knew that} for it is not only the policy of a single | 
we, at least, were not alone in opposing | outstanding man but rather the policy 
Japanese demands and if we had given| which must guide a thoroughly modern | 
| Way Japan would have been no nearer | nation. And Japan is most astonishingly | 
|her desires. It looked like an impasse |that, after an international existence of | 
lon the technical side, but in a confer- 
;ence of this sort the technical are not 


only 75 years. 
the only considerations. 
| Whatever professional naval men may 
think of the matter, the fact remains 
that the safety of the Nation does not 
jdepend solely on its fighting ships. A 
nation with no fleet worthy of the name 
that is bumptious and quarrelsome, is 
likely to be quickly brought to heel. If 
that same quarrelsome nation has a su- 
perb fleet its punishment would only be 
delayed until other nations could build 
up their fleets to a strength sufficient to 
administer punishment, 
' On the other hand, a nation that is 
j peace-loving, that honestly tries to get 
jon with its neighbors is not in so much 
| danger of being attacked, even if it has 
a small fleet. If carried too faw of 
course, this ideas becomes pacifism and 
| foolishness in a world that is not solely 
governed by morals, but within .reason 
it is merely common sense. Believing 
this it seemed that the political asGect of 


ward‘ China, an _ attitude 





three complete States, with a combined 
population of 6,905,940, show that 110,- 


583 or 1.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion were jobless, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Census 


|of the organizations, to acquaint each | 
|group with the other’s objects and en- | 
| deavors. 


| the Conference on Uniform Laws. 


‘bring out the 


|by the United States and Great Britain, Is Objected To 


J 


eH ; | understanding which can be worked out 
This being the Japanese attitude to-|in an atmosphere of good will with jus-| 
t which the/|tice as the end in view. 
United States must applaud, it was not | more fully to understand 
difficult to show that the chances of an avoid impulsive and often false inter-| 
eee | tems 80 good that in decency foreign na- | 


‘Census F igures for Three States 


Show 1.6 Per Cent of People Idle 


Alabama Said to Have Smallest Percentage of Unemployed, | 
With Indiana Second and Colorado Highest 


Preliminary unemployment figures forIndianapolis is situated, had a percentage 


upon provisions not inconsistent with the 
conditions prescribed in this act, even 
though such decree is not entitled to full 
faith and credit under the Constitution 
of the United States. 
“Section 3.. (Jurisdiction over a ee 
; ‘ : : ie | ant.) Nothing in this act contained sha 
eee Coal ce hea’ a ag i affect existing rules of laws as to obvain- 
g. “- ing jurisdiction over the person of the 


tablish some plan of cooperation. The | defendant. 


same action was taken with respect to 2 : en eee : 
the Association of Attorney Generals, | ,. “Section 4. (Uniformity of Interpreta- 
The first move to establish this rela- | tion-) This act shall be so interpreted 
tion will be to arrange for the exchange |25 to effectuate its general ag 8 to 
of addresses at the annual conferences |™ake uniform the laws of those States 
which enact it. 
“Section 5. (Repealing Clause.) All 
|acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
is act are hereby repealed.” ; 
| The conference also completed consid- 
Judge William M. Hargest, Pennsylvania, | eration of the Firearms Act, proposing 
stated, is to facilitate the adoption in|the licensin~ of persons carrying con- 
the several States of uniform acts ap-|Ccealed arms, and restrictions against 
proved and recommended by the confer- | their sale, approving the measure sec- 
ence. tion by section. But a final vote by 
The ultimate object of the conference, | States, required under the rules of the 


Chicago, Aug. 14. 
_The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State Laws has de- 
termined to seek closer relations between 
the conference ~and the Conference of 
State Governors. Upon recommenda- 


The purpose of this plan the chairman | th 
of the committee and incoming president, | 


| Mr. Hargest explained, is to secure gen-| organization, was deferred until Aug. | 


eral enactment of the proposed statutes|15, when it will be a special order of 
drafted by it. a 
the organization are of little value. The greater portion of the fourth day’s 

Cooperating with the governors, and | sessions of the conference was devoted 
exchanging ideas with them, was de- | to a consideration of the firearms act. 
termined upon. by the executive commit- |The conference had completed discussion 
tee, according to Mr. Hargest, as an ef-|of the divorce act on Aug. 13, but post- 
fective means of furthering the work of | poned for one day the vote by States. 
|The lengthy consideration of both acts 
delayed the scheduled consideration of 
|}the trust receipts and collection by banks 
|acts, the conference being more than one | 





American declaration of war on Japan 
was quite as remote as the chances of a : os : 
Japanese declaration of war on America. | 44¥, behind in its program. i ; 
This clearing the ground, so to speak, | The firearms act, requiring licenses in 
enabled the statesmen in Tokyo to each instance, regulates the sale and con- 
'cealed carrying of pistols, defined as any 


political advanta t ; : 
Japan of an aaa in i” ° | frrearmewith barrel jess than 12 inches | 
During its consideration, op- 


It was recognized that a failure of the | in length. 
London conference would be a serious | Position was expressed to the scope ,of 
set-back to international amity, that the | the act, both on the ground that it was 
nation responsible for such failure would | too drastic and that it did not reach the | 
have a heavy burden of responsibility, | crimine! element. 


The Japanese statesmen realized also | . 
that large concessions were being made Legal Presumption 


and that concessions must, be made by all | 
concerned, I think that Japan at last; Ailshie, Idaho, its chairman, that the 
realized that the aim of the conference | eommittee had proposed to the committ- 
was the security of the nations con-| tee on scope and program the drafting 
cerned, a security resulting from the fact | of an additional measure regulating the 
no nation could be challenged by any |.sale, carrying and use of machine guns, 
other in its territorial waters, r gas bombs, and,other weapons used of- 
fensively in gang warfare. 

Exception also was taken by Ernst 
Freund, Illinois, to a provision making 
the unlicensed possession of a weapon 
by a person accused of a crime or vio- 
lence presumptive of intent to commit 
the crime. He characterized it “as a 
most violent presumption” and one that 
would do injustice where the pistol had 
been used in self-defense. The confer- 
ence, however, retained the provision. 

The attention of the conference was 
called by Randolph Bias, West Virginia, 
to his claim that “the act does not pro- 
hibit carrying pistols. but only conceal- 
ing .pistols without licenses. A person 
can carry all the pistols he wants if they 
are not concealed. Our old friends Jesse 
James and Al Capone,” Mr. Bias de- 
clared, “could carry without licenses 15 
pistols strapped openly about them.” 
The conference voted not to extend the 
scope of the act in this particular. 

By a vote taken by States, the con-| 
|ference also retained a provision for- 
| bidding a person to “lend or give a pis- 
tol to another or otherwise deliver a 
pistol contrary to the provisions of this 
act.” 

The committee was assisted in pre- 
senting its draft to the conference by 
Col. Calvin Goddard, director of the 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, 
cause she did not get in London what | ®"4 professor of police science at North- 
propaganda had persuaded the nation| Western University. 
was necessary for national safety. That| Laws Prohibiting Purchases 


she actually secured complete national | y ; 
ae there = ag Fog doubt, even, it — fame Saepeeting 13 of the 
s PemMms 2, * . ; © ye Fi sc ss . e 
cane of. Sow. "The pe Bagong of na | act proposed to regulate the sale and 
mirals in Japan would deny this as day | pomenesen rj Sree - = a 
but there, as here, the country is tirgi|the commitice in drafting’ the act had: 
Ce Se net eens ot tale | ler cance ter tae ctl noes 
e country there, as well as here,| US stols by , ‘ BBC 
believe, wants to capitalize on the | could not be prevented by any legisla- 
good will which has been made manifest tion.” Despite its adoption, “pistol boot- 
through the London treaty. Nobody | legging” would occur, he declared. 
claims that the treaty is perfect, but| 
nobody, so far as I know, regrets the 


The conference was informed by J. F.| 


Treaty Said to Raise 
Issue on Foreign Policy 


It would be interesting to discuss the 
constitutional questions which have 
arisen in Japan since the government 
authorized its delegates to sign the 
agreement, but this would be outside the 
scope of my subject, which has been a 
discussion of the forces which I myself 
saw and felt in Japan. At the time 
the constitution was drawn up Japan was 
just emerging from a thousand years 
of feudalism and the dominance ofthe 
military classes was something which 
no, one thought of challenging. 

But Prince Ito and his associates were 
men of long vision. I have often won- 
dered whether they did not foresee that, 
in the course of years, Japan would, 
of necessity, fall in line with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations and admit frankly civil- 
ian leadership and for this reason in- 
tentionally left the wording of the con- 
stitution vague. In any case, ‘the Lon- 
don agreement has raised the issue in 
Japan which was settled long ago in Eng- | 
land—the issue as to whether the mili- | 
tary or the civilian government should 
have the final say in matters which in- 
volve broad questions. of foreign policy. 

Japan, therefdre, made a greater sacri- 
fice in appearance than the rest be- 





end of dangerous naval competition. The| pretations of each other’s acts and even | 


greatest achievement of all, I believe, 
is the proof that the three great naval 
nations of the world have thus mani- 
fested their trust in each other, 
replaced distrust with confidence. 


apan Referred to As 
Bulwark of Peace 


But both nations, America and Japan, | 
must work to keep this trust inviolate. | 
There are still certain reasons for mis-| 


| more of each other’s purposes.. Here in 
| the United States we must strive to cor- 
|rect the old impressions of Japan as an 
have} impudent, imperialistic, trouble-making 
nation. 

If this was ever based on truth, it is 
so no longer. Japan has learned through 
experience—not always 


ness. 
anese war the world acknowledged her 
military excellence. As a result of edu- 
cation she has put herself in a position 
We must try| Where exploitation is no longer possible. 
each other, to! 7 oe nom Nees 
making her. political and judicial sys- 


tions were compelled to admit her as an 
equal in all matters. 


men who are leading her along the paths 
of peace. I believe that her strength, 
her sanity, her will to be respected 
abroad will guide her destiny and that 


will be a bulwark of world peace. 








Railroad to Convey: Water 
To Annapolis if Needed 


State of Maryland: 

Annapolis, Aug. 14. 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie has ar- 
ranged with Charles W. Calloway, vice 


unemployménht of 4.0 per cent, it was 
said. Colorado had 22,793 of its 1,035,043 
population out of work, which was a 
percentage of unemployment of 2.2 per! 
cent. Denver County had a percentage | 
of unemployment of 3.3 per cent. 


| 


The committee, headed by J. F. Ailshie, 


pleasant—that ! 
friendliness is better’ than bumptious- 
As the result of the Russo-Jap- | 


She has rid herself of all servitudes by | 


Japan has great thinkers, great states- | 


Japan, equally with the United States, | 


president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 


did not come within the scope of a fire- 
arms act. 

“You proceed upon the assumption,” 
Prof. Llewellyn told the committee, “That 
it is impossple to regulate the use of 
firearms arhong the criminal element. 
You then proceed to permit the house- 
holder to legally possess a weapon, 
guard against its indiscriminate use by 
him, and finally provide for a record of 
sales of pistols for future use in crimi- 
nal prosecutions. This is a fair and 
| working policy, in my opinion, but it 
must be recognized that it assumes that 
; we can’t reach the class which should 
| be reached.” 
| Prof. Llewellyn had called attention to 
| the fact that while the act regulates the 
learrying of pistols, it does not attempt 
|to regulate their purchase. He ques- 
| tioned whether it was possible to con- 
| trol traffic in pistols and regulate their 
| use without the additional provision. 

On behalf of the committee, Charles 
V. Imlay; District of Columbia, admitted 
{that it had proceeded upon the theory 


Otherwise the efforts of | business for the afternoon session. |that regulation of carrying and pot pur- 


| chase of pistols constituted the only prac- 
|tical regulation. Laws providing issu- 
;ance of licenses to purchase pistols, he 
| declared, “would be openly flouted by the 

criminal element,” and therefore be in- 
| effective. 


| Proposals to Disarm 
| Householders Avoided 


Mr. Imlay said that this question con- 
| stituted the committee’s largest prob- 


lem, it being the only point of difference | 
| with the recommendations on the subject 


of the National Cr#me Commission. But 
he explained that during the seven 
years’ Work on the matter the conference 
had insisted on a provision regulating 
the carrying of pistols. 

The Sullivan law of New York, which 
he declared to be a failure, contains a 
provision pertaining to licenses to pur- 
chase, Mr. Imlay explained. But, he 


| said, the laws of a majority of the States 


regulate only carrying. The latter, -he 
claimed, is the traditional view. Besides 


| this support, he said the purchase pro- 


vision would be impractical and unen- 
forcible. 

Such diverse views are entertained by 
different persons, States, and countries 
on the question of the right to carry 
arms, ranging from a total absence of 
interdictior. against their possession in 
Switzerland to requirements that each 
possessor register his pistol, that’ some 
middle ground had to be found for a 
uniform statute, he said. 

“We have constantly opposed any pro- 
posal to disarm the householder,” Mr. 
Imlay declared, “and therby also permit 


| ‘pistol bootlegging.’ ” 


Speaking of the desirability of the 
legislation, Stephen H. Allen, Kansas, 
said that in his judgment “the important 
|purpose of this act is to keep pistols 
away from persons bent on committing 
suicide, and from homes in which there 


jis friction between husband and wife.” 


Provisions permitting sheriffs and 
chiefs of police to issue licenses to carry 
pistols were objected to by Randolph 
Bias;‘West Virginia, and W. M. Crook, 


| Texas, on the ground that licenses would 


be promiscuously issued. “The act 
makes it entirely too easy to carry a pis- 
tol,” Mr. Bias said. Mr. Crook con- 
tended that such officers, being elected. 
might be prone “to be very generous in 
giving licenses for a nominal fee.” 
Four Features of 


Act Described 

Judge Ailshie replied to this objection 
by stating that judges, also given the 
power to issue licenses, “were in the 
same category as sheriffs and polite 
chiefs, being also elective officers.” He 
said that the act contains the safeguard 
requiring the issuance of licenses to be 
made of public record. 

The committee, in its report, described 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.) 
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;and to the executives. 


‘their special duties. 


|human 


| @uded, 
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carn only within limits be reduced to a 
professional basis simila®to that of law, 


|medicine, ehgineering and similar pro- 


fessions, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper, 
stated orally Aug. 14 at the Department 
of the Interior. 

However fascinating the theory be of 
adding government to the specialized 
professions, Dr. Cooper said, the prin- 
ciple cannot be applied to the legislators 
One has to dif- 
ferentiate between the functions of 
trained experts for particular specialized 
duties and the legislator and executive 
called upon to perferm yaried and by 
no means precise duties, he declared. 

Dr. Cooper stated that within the ad- 
ministrative side of government, the 
tendency is towards. professionaiization, 
Specially trained men are engaged in ex- 
acting, scientific and expert work 
throughout. the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Dr. Cooper pointed out. 


Special Courses Given 


Some efforts are being made, for ex- 
ample like’ that in Georgetown Univer- 
sity, to train for special governmental 
functions such as foreign service, Dr. 
Cooper said. He declared that it is now 
a well known fact that directors of pub- 
lic health, highway commissioners, and 
superintendents of education are men of 
special training bearing directly upon 
It is a fact taken 
for granted, Dr. Cooper stated. 


The University of California is con- 


jducting a cooperative experiment with 


the State in finding a way to prepare 


| people for political jobs. 


The trend of the principle involved in 
putting competent people in government 
service, that is, people specially trained 
for the work, is exemplified in the civil 
service movement, Dr. Cooper said. 

However important it is to have expert 
knowledge in handling particular public 
matters, Dr. Cooper said the principle 
does not extend wholly to legislative and 
executive functions. Special training to 
legislate when the form of government 
operates upon the principle of repre- 
sentative democracy would be rather 
difficult to establish in a college course 
on government. Nor could the people 
be limited under the principle of repre- 
sentative democracy to a select group 
backed by a standardized training. Such 
a condition placed upon qualification for 
holding office in the legislative depart- 
ment would appear exclusive, Dr. Cooper 
pointed out. 

The problems of an executive also are 
such that it would be rather difficult to 
set up a standardized course of political 
training analogous to that required in 
the professions of law, medicine, and 
engineering, the Commissioner declared. 
His duties involve an ability to deal with 
nature, .o guide and direct, 
initiate and supervise, and each position 
has its own peculiar problems involving 
a display of judgment quite difficult to 
capture and professionalize. 

When questioned as to the possibility 
of making Government a “close corpora- 
tion” confined only to the few who have 
acquired the fundamentals of a so-called 
professional training in government, Dr. 
Cooper stated that under the theory of 
democracy such a danger is possible be- 
cause it automatically becomes exclu- 
sive. But, he added, the tendency 
throughout the administrative side of 
government is towards expertness, and 
confidence replaces fear or indifference. 

Certain public offices of a quasi-execu- 
tive and administrative character may 
offer onportunities for special training 
to qualify the holders, Dr. Cooper added. 
Such an — is that of city manager. 
Because of the important administra- 
tive problems, narrowed down to broad 
outlines of policy, it may well be that 
men could take courses, supplemented by 
experience, qualifying them to hold an 
office of this kind, Dr. Cooper con- 
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Damage to Crops | 
Is Outlined for | 


Various States 





e e e | 
Injury Said to Be Spotted in) 
Nebraska With Serious) 
Losses in Sections of West) 

. . . ' 
Virginia 

| 

Damage from drought in the States | 
most affected, ranging from spotted in-| 
jury to crops in Nebraska to very seri- 
ous losses in 10 of the 55 counties of| 
West Virginia and considerable losses in 
many other sections of the State, were, 
described by Governors of the States in| 
oral statements at the conference at the | 
White House Aug. 14 on relief measures. | 

Large reductions in prospective crops | 
were mentioned and the poor condition | 
of pastures and the hay crop was said | 
to have forced marketing of livestock in} 
some areas. One of the chief needs was | 
deciared to be means of enabling farm-}| 
ers to keep their breeding stock, loans | 
being suggested for this purpose. j 

Nebraska Conditions 

Governor Weaver, of Nebraska, in| 
commenting on the situation in his State, | 
said: | 
We are in fine shape in Nebraska as a | 
whole. We intend to do our part in co-! 
operating with the President and the| 
other States in the drought-stricken | 
areas, in the solution of our common | 
problem not only in our own but also in| 
other States. | 

“Nebraska is not in distress. Nebraska | 
has a splendid crop as a whole. We are 
really in fine shape. We have a large 
surplus of small grains considerably 
above last year. We have a shortage of | 
corn crop in places. Nebraska’s normal) 
crop is 239,000,000 bushels. Our corn} 
crop probably will be cut, possibly a} 
shortage, depending upon whether we get 
vain, of from 40,000,000 to 70,000,000 
bushels. We have ‘a carryover of 5,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. We have ample 
forage feed for all our livestock. We 
will have a surplus for other States, and 
we are interested, of course, in proper 
rail rates which will move this, with 
advantage to ourselves and those who 
need it.” 

Montana Situation Bad 

Governor Erickson in discussing the 
situation in his State, Montana, said: 

“We are.not in as good a shape 4s| 
Nebraska. We have a rather acute sit- 
uation so far as our livestock is con- 
cerned. The hay crop is about 50 per 
cent of normal. We only have about haif 
enough hay to feed our livestock so that 
unless we have some method of financing | 
we will have to drop our stock on the; 
primary market which means ruin for 
the cattle industry. 

“What we are trying to do is to get 
some method of shipping our feed from 
other States such as Nebraska and the| 
Dakotas. Our wheat is about 40 per 
cent of normal, but our immediate need 
is to take care of our livestock. The 
railroads are cooperating with us in a 
very fine way in the matter.” 

Ohio Crops Decline | 

Governor Myers Y. Cooper of Ohio, in 
commenting on the situation in his State, 
said: 

“All crops in the State show a 9.4 per 
cent decline below last year, and on Aug. 
4 were 22 per cent below the general 
average for the last five years. 

“The corn crop is estimated to be 94,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared to a gen- 





@ eral average of 134,000,000 bushels for 


@ in his State, he said. 


the last five years. Oats are estimated 
at 54,000,000 bushels, 27 per cent less 
than average. Pastures are almost com- 
pletely lost. The southern and south- 
eastern sections of the State were the 
hardest hit. 

“We suggest that the Government co- 
operate with the State of Ohio in pro- 
viding work for farmers idle as a result 
of the drought. Ohio-is ready to allo- 
cate $1,000,000 for this purpose, and 
would suggest that the Government fur- 
nish a like amount. Establishment of a 
credit system would help farmers ma- 
terially. Idle farmers might be em- 
ployed in road construction. 

“The lack of pasture has not forced 
any livestock on the market in the north- 
ern part of the State, but in the south, 
from 1 to 35 per cent of the livestock 
has been marketed. In summarizing the 
livestock situation, we have reports 
which state that 20 per cent is good, 75 
per cent fair, and 5 per cent poor. 

“Our greatest need is financial credit. 
This may be obtained,-as I have said, 
from the Federal Government, cooperat- 
ing to employ idle farmers, or through 
the allocation plan.” 

Aid Needed in West Virginia 

Ten of the 55 counties of West Vir- 
ginia suffered severely from the drought, 
Governor William G. Conley stated or- 
ally. The greatest need of the State, 
he said, for a method of enabling 
farmers to avoid marketing their breed- | 
ing stock. Pastures are very bad gen- 
erally in the State, he said, and there 
has been some forced selling of livestock 
because of shortage of forage. 

Some of the major crops have done well 
this year, however, according to Governor 
Conley. More wheat was produced than 
last year, and the oats crop is about 
80 per cent of the 1929 crop. The late 
vegetable crop has nearly all been killed. 

Farmers will need financing to carry 
their breeding stock through the Winter 
The State’s emer- 
gency fund is small and would be of little 
effect in providing relief, he added. 

Governor Conley presented statistics at 
the conference showing that the hay crop 
in West Virginia is only 60 per cent 
of last year’s crop, buckwheat 50 per 
cent, potatoes 65 per cent, and tobacco 
75 per cent. Apple production was 5,-| 
$00,000 bushels last year, he told the 
ronference, while this year it is esti- 
mated at 4,760,000. 

The corn crop of the State this year 
is forecast at 8,172,000 bushels compared | 
with 14,000,000 last year. 

Senator John M. Robsion (Rep.), rep- 
resenting the Governor of Kentucky, ! 
Fiem D. Sampson, said: 

“In Kentucky, the corn crop is but 10 
per cent of normal, the tobacco crop but 
20 per cent of normal, and the hay crop 
put 5 per cent of normal. Pastures 
shroughout the State are dead. Even the’ 
oslue grass, which has withstood all 
jrought heretofore, has faded materially. 
Sections of blue grass have been trans- 
planted to moist areas in hope of preser- | 
vation. j | 

“There are practically no vegetables, | 
berries and bush and _ tree fruits are 
nearly gone, and water is dried up every- 
where. 

“Our greatest need seems to be re- 
juction of freight rates in order that 
feed may be shipped to areas where 
one is availabie, for this is necessary 
f eattle are to be saved.” 
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Counties reporting 
serious drought damage 


Counties from which no coun 
report has been received but fy 


agent 


ft 
or which 





crop report data indicate serious drought damage 
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Counties from which no county agent report has 
been received but for which crop report data indicate 
no relief needed at present, 


Counties reporting no relief needed at present 


And Loans to Farmers as E mergency Aid 


Speeding Up of Government Construction and Other Pub- 


Map Prepared by Department of Agriculture Showing Drought Situation 





Made public by Bureau of Agricultural Economics Based on Figures of About August 10. 


Senator Capper Urges Reduced Rates 


. 


lic Works Also Proposed in Letter to President. 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 14.—Senator Cap-, 


per of Kansas, reporting to 
Hoover on the drought situation, recom- 


mends extension of financial aid through | 
reduction of | 


intermediate credit banks, 
freight rates during the present emer- 


President | 


| 


gency and the speeding up of Govern-| 
ment construction and other public works | 


as a means of relief to the drought- 
stricken areas. 

Senator Capper’s letter to President 
Hoover, in full text, follows: 

Mr. President:—‘The interest 
you and Secretary Hyde and the Farni 
Board have taken in the agricyjfural 
crisis produced by the drought has been 
much appreciated in the Middle West. 
I heard commendation for your prompt 
action on every hand. And the people 
believe, too, that your proposed confer- 
ence of the governors is a good idea. 
Out of it will come, I am sure, all of the 
unified action that is possible. 

“Since I have been at home, I have 
visited several Congressional districts in 
Kansas and I have discussed this dreught 
problem with dozens of representative 
Kansas men, such as F. D. Farrell of 
Manhattan, president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Ralph Snyder 


which, 


of Manhattan, president of the Kansas} 


Farm Bureau; C. 
president of the Kansas Farmers’ Union; 
J. N. Mercer, of Topeka, at the head of 
the Kansas State Livestock Department. 


Damage by Drought 
Said to Be Localized 


“T am submitting a few observations 
as a result of my talks with those men. 
I find the situation worse in some 
sections than others; in other words, the 
damage by drought is localized. 
alarming condition as to livestock is the 
most serious phase of the calamity. All 
agree that the losses and the bad eco- 
nomic and social effects of this crisis will 
run on for months after the Fall rains 
come. Wells are failing and a very 
high proportion of the farfmers are haul- 
ine water for livestock—many for do- 
mestic use. Part of the supplies now 
available will ‘go dry’ rapidly, thus fore- 


is 


A. Ward of Salina,! 


_ Yields the following year. 


The | 


ing ‘runs’ of livestock on the market, or | 


making it necessary to haul water longer 
distances. 

“At various times in the past, when 
such periods came in this section, and 
livestock was forced on the great central 
markets, such as Kansas City, by a lack 
of water or grass, in many cases a high 
proportion of the animals were pur- 
chased by farmers in Iowa, Illinois or 
elsewhere, where rains had been ample 
and food and water were available. 


seems to have reached the proportions 
of almost a national calamity. We are 
facing a serious destruction of breeding 
herds and flocks. I fear that tremendous 
numbers of immature animals will be 
moved to market, and thus to the pack- 
ing houses. This will result in vast losses 
to the producers and a shortage of most 
supplies next year. 
“Kansas has suffered 
least 65,000,000 bushels of corn by the 
drought and all other Summer 
are seriously damaged. On the other 
hand we _ had _ harvested 147,000,000 
bushels of wheat before the drought 
came. Nearly 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat is still held by the farmers. I am 
glad to say that the price has advanced 
10 cents a bushel in the last week. I 
am also pleased to say that our farmers, 
though discouraged, are meeting the 
emergency in the true Kansas spirit. 


Large Stands of Fodder 
Are Killed by Heat 


“A large part of the stands of alfalfa, 
red and sweet clover and pasture and 
meadow grasses will be killed, and that 


in.turn will limit feed supplies for some | 


time to come. Wheat seedbeds will be 
prepared very inefficiently this year; the 
Federal Farm Board will get a limita- 
tion of next year’s crop of type it has not 
asked for. Experimental work in wheat 
production in Kansas and elsewhere has 
shown that there is a close relationship 
between early plowing or listing and 
In a normal 
season the early plowing—which is pos- 


sible when we get the normal rainfall— | 


aids in controlling weeds, helps in the 
formation of available plant food and 
conserves moisture. It also allows time 
for restoring capillary. attraction *be- 
tween the soil and the subsoil, 
result of late preparation of the seed- 
bed, such as we will have this year, is 
land in poor physical condition, and usu- 
ally deficient in available plant food; in 
turn that is likely to favor Winter kill- 
ing and low yields next season. 
“Seedbed preparation is even more im- 
periene with alfalfa than 
Inder normal conditions a large acreage 
of alfalfa would have been sown this 
year in Kansas. Because of the de- 
struction of many old fields of this crop, 
by this drought and through other 
causes, it is even more important than 
usual that we plant a large acreage of 
this legume this year. But unless heavy 


{rains come in the next few days there 


There appears to be little hope for such} 


relief this year because 





nois, in discussing the situation in his 
State, said: 

“The southern third of the State 
very badly hit by the drought. 
central part is not so seyere. 

“The damage is even less in north- 
ern portion. Considerable relief will Ke 


is 


the drought: 


will be little or none planted. I men- 


tion this situation in 


parently has received no attention so 


far and also because alfalfa is a very| 
It is a splendid | 


important crop here. 
illustration of one of the more serious 
long-range effects of this drought which 


| will go down into the years. 


The! 


needed in the southern part of the State. | 


proposed plan of the Federal 
Farm Board to furnish credit on gilt- 


edge securities would not meet the situ- | 


ation because security cannot be fur- 
nished. 

“No complaint has been received by me 
of profiteering in foodstuffs in my State.” 
Damage in Indiana 

Governor Leslie, of Indiana, stated 
orafly that there will be need for some 
relief work in Indiana, particularly in 
the southern part, which was injured se- 
verely by the drought. The damage is 


| progressively less to the north, he said, 
'and least in the most northern district. |the railroads if they follow what seems! flour to China. 


{country also is a real problem. 


“It seems to me that the protection 
of the breeding herds and flocks is es- 
pecially important. It may be neces- 
sary to provide funds in certain locali- 


ties for the purchase of feed to carry 


the foundation stock on into next year. 
Keeping immature animals back in the 
I believe 
private agencies initiated by our own 


{people will be very helpful in this con- 


nection and that our bankers will gladly 


learry a large part of.the credit burden, 


but it also seems to me that all the aid 
possible along this line should be ex- 
tended by the Intermediate Credit Banks 
and the Federal Farm Board. 


Lower Freight Rates 
Real Need of Farmer 


“Some real help can be extended by 





| 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug, 14 








11 a. m.—Paul Bestor of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board called to discuss with 
the President certain phases of the 
|drought situation. 





sentatives from 12 States and represen- 
jtatives of various governmental agencies 
ito discuss the drought situation. 


'Work to Be Started 





a iss of at, On Illinois Waterway 


| 
| 


crops | 


|Gov. Emmerson Reaches Agree- 
| 


| ment With Secretary of War 
; An understanding jhas been arrived 
jat between the Secretary of War, Pat- 


{rick J. Hurley, and the Governor of IIli-| 
'nois, Louis L. Emmerson, under which it | 


'is believed work on the Illinois water- 
| way, a connecting link in the Lakes-to- 


\the-Gulf waterway project, can be 
started, the Department of War an- 
nounced, Aug. 14, after a conference 


at the Department between the Secre- 
tary and Governor Emmerson. 


|tails of the conference were not revealed 
jin the announcement, the full text of 
which follows: 

| In connection with his conference this 
morning with Governor Emmerson on the 


The President's Day || 


2:30 p. m.—The President met with | 
the Governors or their personal repre- | 


The nature of the understanding or de- | 





Ten Governors Attend White House Conference While. 
Three Others Are Represented 





Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
|the American Red Cross. 

| The governors of 12 States were in- 
| vited to the White House conference, but 
only 10 governors were present in per- 
son. Two other governors—the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, Flem D. Sampson, 
and the Governor of Arkansas, Harvey 
Parnell, sent personal representatives. 
Governor Sampson was represented by 


Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Kentucky, | 


and Governor Parnell by Harvey T. Har- 
rison, an attorney, of Little Rock, Ark. 


|The Governor of Tennessee also sent a| 


representative, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, W. J. Fitts, of that State. 
Governors Attending 
The 10 governors attending were: 
| Henry S. Caulfield, of Missouri; Louis L. 
Emmerson, of Illinois; Harry G. Leslie, 


of Indiana; Myers Y. Cooper, of Ohio; | 
William G. Conley, of West Virginia; | 


John Garland Pollard, of Virginia; John 
E. Erickson, of Montana; Clyde M. Reed, 
of Kansas; John Hammill, of Iowa; and 
Arthur J. Weaver, of Nebraska. 

The conference, which, like the con- 
|ferences the President held last Winter 
| with business, industrial labor and agri- 
cultural leaders, to stimulate the busi- 
ness situation following the stock mar- 
|ket disturbance, was held in the Cabi- 








Governors Confer With Mr. Hoover 
| To Study Means for Drought Relie 
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Federal Power 
On Food Prices 
Termed Limited 


Psychological Condition of 
| Farm Population Is Called 


Bad by Vice Chairman of 
Farm Board 


| 
| 
| 


The Federal Government, it was stated 
orally at the White House on Aug. 14, 
cannot act to prevent profiteering in 
| foodstuffs unless there is a concerted 
/movement to fix prices. 

Reports had been published to the ef- 
fect that the Department of Justice 
| would be asked to prevent any move to 
boost prices of foodstuffs, particularly in 
New York City. 

No famine conditions have resulted 
|from the drought, James C. Stone, vice 
{chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated orally Aug. 14. There may be 
| isolated instances where farm families 
are in need of food, but this is not gen- 
eral, he said. 

Psychological Condition 

Any such conditions, if they ,come, 
probably will not be felt until Winter, 
Mr. Stone said. 

The psychological condition of the 
farm population is bad, Mr. Stone said, 
and it is likely that a good rain might 
restore confidence to a great extent and 
show that the damage has not been so 
great or so nearly irreparable as reports 
have indicated. 
| Mr. Stone described as impractical a 
| proposal that grain be provided by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation to live- 
|stock owners en credit, the corporation 
taking a second mortgage on the live- 
stock as security. Loans already have 
been made on most of the stock, it was 
pointed out, and this debt would take 
precedence over the grain liability. 


The farmers who found it necessary to 
|resort to such credit probably would be 
|in bad financial condition, he said, and 
'the corporation would find that it had 
taken over the care of many “charity 
patients.” 


Livestock Report 


The drought has not yet caused any 
large runs of cattle to market, accord- 
|ing to C. A. Burmeister, in charge of 
livestock marketing investigations\ for 
the Department of Agriculture. The first 
sign of such distress marketing, how- 
}ever, he said, was reported from the 
Nashville, Tenn., market, where on Aug. 
11 the receipts of cattle were unusually 
‘large and many of the animals were 
| thin and unfit for slaughter. This is one 
of the smallest markets, he said. 

Receipts of cattle at 67 markets dur- 
ing July were 13.2 per cent smaller than 
|in July of 1929, according to statistics 
| made available in the division of live- 
| stock, meats, and wool. Receipts at the 
| 12 largest markets for the week ended 
i | Aug. 2 also were smaller than last year. 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed-| for the week ended Aug. 9 there was ° 
eration; and Louis J. Taber, of Colum-|an increase in receipts at 10 of the 
|bus, Ohio, Master of the National|leading markets, but this increase was 
| Grange. jno larger than an increase which took 
The farm leaders were not present at place the middle = July ee causing 
tthe White House conference with the eet year” The tee menta's “‘_ over. 
| governors, but have accepted invitations | ;** eit oe 8 es ae a middie 
jfrom the President to meet him at the fA ee so B 0: ee 
| White House Aug. 15 to discuss drought |°1. /-USUSE each year, Mr. urmeister 
relief said, when grass-fed cattle normally be- 
ener measures. gin moving to market in larger numbers. 
This increase continues until about the 


\Sale of Ship Line | middle of October. 
Drought Area Markets 


Considered by Board) Markets in the drought area so far 


tote : | have had receipts about in proportion to 
At a special meeting on Aug. 14 the : 2 : 
| United States Shipping Board considered — See inne eee ane 
negotiations surrounding the proposed | (08 Ohio: Detroit Mich Raat oT. wt 
|sale of the American Gulf Orient Line, | 1) , i alinvaniiin ‘Tod - io y tebe Ind? 
plying from Gulf ports to the Orient. | aes City. A are Rvanscilia ‘ a 
Following the meeting, it was stated | {ouisville, Ky.; and ‘Memphis, Tenn. re- 
orally, that on motion of Commissioner | ceipts were ‘smaller in July than ‘last 
H. I. Cone, action was deferred. The year. 
case involves the recommendation of the, a¢ Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, operating | there were increases over last year, al- 
| agency of the Board, that the line be dis- | though these cities are not in the drought 
posed of to its present managing opera- | area, 
tor, the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship | 











Co., without competitive bids, along with | ~~ 


the request from James A. Farrell, direc- | 
tor of the Isthmiam Line, owned by the 





The net | 


|Illinois Waterway, the Secretary of War|net room, beginning at 2:30 p. m., and 
stated that he did not wish to discuss |lasted most of the afternoon. 
the details of the conference. He said,| It was called by the President on Aug. 
however, that the Governor and himself} 8, It resulted from previous conferences 
had arrived at what he believed was an/the Presitent had had with members of 
amicable solution of the situation. 
The Secretary feels that the Governor | eral Farm Board*and farm leaders _in- 
|is doing everything in his power to bring | cluding C. E. Huff, of Chicago, president 
|about a settlement of the situation that | of the National Farmers Grain Corpora- 
will be satisfactory to all concerned and | tion and president of the Farmers Union; 
that the Governor and himself had ar- | Samuel H. Thompson, of Chicago, presi- 
|rived at an understanding under which! 





' his Cabinet, representatives of the Fed- | 


United States Steel Corporation, that it 
be given opportunity to bid for the serv- 
ice. 

Under a ruling by the Board’s Gen- 
eral Counsel, it is held that the Ship- 
ping Act provides that preference be 
given managing operators of Govern- 
ment lines in their sale, and that the 
law does not require the invitation of 
competitive bids. In view of the Isth- 
{mian offer, however, the Board is as yet 
| undecided as to whether it should give 
all other lines opportunity to make of- 


BETTER TUBES 
mean FAR BETTER 


radio reception 
for YOU! 


with wheat. | 


¢ reference to al-| 
falfa somewhat in detail because it ap-, 


it is believed work on the Illinois Wa- 
terway can be started. 





lem will receive the sympathetic consid- 
;eration of all the railway executives of 
the country. Certainly there is plenty 
of precedent for such action, from times 
not nearly so serious in a national way 
as this situation is. Anything you can 
do toward securing prompt action by the 
railways in the way of reduced rates 


that will assist our stockmen in moving} 


their cattle to localities where feed is 
more plentiful, and moving feed from 
one locality to another, will be most 
helpful; in fact this is the most practical 
relief suggestion that has been made 
so far as this section is concerned. 


“Let me add, too, that every precaution 


|for the livestock and grain markets to 
‘be manipulated in such a manner as 
would take undue advantage of the crit- 
ical situation in which farmers and 
stockmen now find themselves, I re- 
gret to say that there has been too 
much of this when we have had like 
conditione in times past. 


“I believe that in many sections relief 


jcan be given if the State and National | will give a good idea of the amount of| there the possibilities for late gardens 
Governments will speed up construction | narcotics to be estimated for use legiti-| have @ much wider range. 


| along the lines you have heretofore sug- 
gested. That would include work on 
lroads, on flood control projects on riv- 
lers and the like. Such efforts in many 
| cases would provide employment for both 
men and teams and would supply much 
needed funds to the men engaged. 

“By the way, I am finding a great 
deal of interest among Kansas wheat 
|producers and millers in the proposed 
|plan to develop an agency that would 
|move part of our abundant supply of 

Ifyanything can be done 


All of the State’s funds to match Fed-|to be the present plan of emergency| along that line if will be received with 


eral appropriations. for road building| freight reductions on the movement of|great favor in the Middle West. 


It 


have been pledged, he said, in an effort | feed, livestock and water, as authorized | seems to me that this ought to be prac- 


to combat unemployment. 
construction is now going on. 
Governor Reed, of Kansas, 


The carriers have a big opportunity dur- 


Because of 


be distribution of feed crops so as to| year, a few localities in the Southwest 
move feed from the surplus-producing| have more feed than will be required, 
areas into the territory in which losses| while in nearby sections the supply is 


were greatest. 


deficient. I am hoping that this prob- 





This road | by the Interstate Commerce Commission. | ticable, as it is, indeed, a serious 1eflec- 


tion on the state of international trade 


ed, stated | ing this trying period in extending much! when we are confronted with flooded | 
orally that credit is needed badly in his| needed aid to agriculture. 
State, and one of the chief problems will|the peculiar nature of the rains this} another 


|wheat markets here, starving people in 
part of the world and no com- 
mercial method of getting the food to 
them. Any agency which can solve this 
problem can render a big service both 
places.” 


Extent of Legal Use 


| Amount Prescribed to Treat 


| Disease to Be Surveyed 





A nation-wide survey of all diseases 
in which narcotic drugs might be used 
| is to be begun by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, it was stated orally by physicians 
of the service, Aug. 14. The purpose 
lof this is to determine the degree of use 
of narcotics not only under normal health 
| conditions, but also under abnormal con- 
| ditions, such as the influenza epidemic 


should be taken to make it impossible| of a few years ago, when the demand | 


|for narcotics for legitimate use was 
| greatly increased, it was said. 

The Public Health Service plans to 
{obtain information in all parts of the 
|country on such diseases as colds, bron- 
|chitis, coughs and advanced stages of 
tuberculosis and’ cancer, in the same way 
jas the communicable diseases are re- 
| ported at the present time. The result 


| mately in this country, it was explained. 
| A normal supply of narcotics must be 
| kept available at all times, it was said, 
|and at the same time, a reserve supply 
|must be in the hands of manufacturers 
for emergency use. Narcotics are used 
lin the treatment of severe coughs and 


jcolds, it was said, and sometimes mor-| 


|phine is used to produce sleep for pa- 


ltients kept awake by racking coughs.|With fine earth will help greatly to pro- 


Morphine is also used in the treatment|mote germination. 0 
of cancer when,-in the last stages, the small amount of water directly on the 


suffering is unbearable unless a narcotic|ows will also be a great help. 


is administered, it was disclosed. It is 


also used to a small extent in the treat-{ practically ended the usefulness of Sum- 
ment of tuberculosis, while in many hos-}mer gardens, at least for the time being, 
|pitals a small amount is administered|/and some have passed the stage from 
'which they may be expected to recover. 


before the patient i. placed under an 


' anaesthetic. 


The solution of the problem, it was|says, that the usual measures of good 
said, would be to use efficient nonhabit| gardening are especially advisable at this 
forming drugs in the treatment of dis-| time. 
ease, and it is to this end that detailed|tilize liberally, when the rains arrive, 


surveys are being carried on, 


| Of Narcotics Sought 


jfers for the eight-ship service, or con- 
summate the sale with the Tampa Inter- 
Ocean Company. 


Late Gardens Urged | 
For Drought Areas 


Vegetable Planting Advised for 
Regions South of New York 











“Get uniform high-quality re 
ception...use RCA Radio- 
trons throughout,” 

~Say Engineers 


| Late vegetable gardens can still pro- 
| duce a crop and prevent further draining | 
{of the family larder, the Department of | 
| Agriculture said on Aug. 14 in a state- 
|}ment urging garden planting for the 
|areas, especially in southern sections, 
| suffering from effects of the drought. | 
‘The department’s statement follows in| 
| full text: | 

North of Pennsylvania or southern 
New York the season is already too late | 
to hope for a crop from future garden | 
| plantings, (W. R. Beattie, horticulturist 
|of the Department, says. But south of) 


/ ‘These are the days when your 
tadio needs the very finest 
tubes... RCA Radiotrons in- 
sure the beauty of every sum- 
mer broadcast...Use the tubes 
that are demanded by the lead- 
ing receiver manufacturers for 
laboratory tests and for initial 
equipment! Now is the time 
for you to put a new RCA 
Radiotron in every socket! 


| As far north as Pennsylvania garden- | 
;ers can grow turnips, kale, spinach, late 
; lettuce and late snap beans with rea- | 
;sonable assurance that the crops will 
|mature, especially if the drought is| 

broken by late Summer rains. In many | 

eases it will pay to plant now in an- 
| ticipation of rains later. 


When the soil is dry covering the seed | 


The use of only a 


In many localities dry weather has 


It must rmembered, the horticulturist * 
—BURCA 

Radiotrons 

THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO SET 


. % 
Bao 


In some cases it will pay to fer- 


to hasten the crop. 
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Earliest Efforts 
To Protect Health 


Had Fear as Basis "es Flloed by Profs 


Development of Quarantine 
And Control of Diseases. 
Described by Surgeon of! 


Public Health Service 


An historical outline of public health 
activities citing development since estab- 
lishment of the first quarantines in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Europe, is contained in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Public Health Administration” 
just issued by the United States Public 
Health Service under the authorship of 
Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, a member of 
the Service’s staff of surgeons. 

Measures Inspirea by Fear 

The pamphlet, embodying text of an 
address delivered before the Iowa State 
Public Health Conference, also contains 
a section devoted to a distussion of poli- 
cies under which health officers now 
operate. This section and the portion 
of the pamphlet devoted to the historical 
outline follow in full text: 


The first quarantines, at Ragusa, Mar-= | 


seille, and Venice in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, were the result of the 
psychology of fear, They were efforts 
to prevent the introduction and spread 
of epidemic diseases. Our first boards 
of health were born of fear and hope 
fear of pestilence and hope that quaran- 
tine and isolation would prevent the 
spread of epidemic diseases. With this 
origin, it was natural that these boards 
of health should be given unusual police 
power and definite control of the indivi- 
dual for the good of the community. 
The early administrative®health officers 
depended upon police power alone, and 
they were, in effect, policemen. 

The epoch-making diccoveries of 
Pasteur,~Koch, and others from 1870 to 
1890 gave a new impetus to the vigorous 
application of poliee power. The demon- 
stration that disease was caused by 
fragile germs easily destroyed was re- 
sponsible for the new vigor which marked 
the application of quarantine, isolation, 
and, disinfectiot. in the last decade of the 
last century. 





With the beginning of the iwentieth | 


century came the knowledge of the car- 
rier. It was shown that even if doctors 
reported all cases under their care there 
would be as many more uncontrolled. 
Mild cases, atypical cases, and carriers 
who had no symptoms whatever could 
not be controlled by quarantine isolation 
or any other exhibition of police power. 
~This new knowledge made health officers 
realize that control of the communicable 
diseases was possible only by the volun- 
tary cooperation :f the individual citi- 
zen and that this cooperation could be 
secured only by education in personal and 
family hygiene. 
Education of Administrators 


Public health education became even 
more essential to the’ health officer as 
his field of work expanded to include 
noncommunicable disease and the im- 
provement and conservation of health. 
Health officers gave up the idea that all 
public health work could-be done by per- 
sonnel on the pay roll of the health de- 
partment. It was obvious *hat the edu- 
cation of individuals in personal hygiene 
and the securing of their voluntary help 
in preventing disease involved the par- 
ticipation of many agencies, official and 
unofficial, outside the health department. 


In the first decade of this century un- | 


official voluntary agencies undertook pub- 
lic health activities of great importance 
and wide scope and boards of education 
developed plans and procedures in school 
hygiene. The responsibility for 
health of the people was still squarely 
placed upon the shoulders of the health 
officer, yet a large part of the work 
necessary ‘to discharge h‘s_ obligation 
had to be done by personnel not under 
his direct control. The health officer, 
therefore, evolved from a_ policeman 
vainly striving to stamp out epidemic 
disease, into a constructiye statesman, 
courteous and persuasive, who could weld 
together in one machine the forces en- 
gaged in public health activities. 
Rage of Fundamentalists 

In discussing the simple fundamentals 
of publie health administration, omitting 
details, it is possible to consider the 
health officer, Federal, State, and local, 
in general, because not only 
obligations and objectives similar, but 
the policy of administration in discharg- 
ing these obligations and attaining these 


objectives is essentially the same for all} 


health officers, whether their jurisdiction 
is over a county, a city, a State, or the 
United States as a whole. 

A health officer, therefore, regardless 
of his jurisdiction, must secure the active 
participation of the organized medical 
profession, the unofficial voluntary agen- 
cies, and the boards of education and 
utilize them to carry out certain parts 
of his comprehensive program which 
would not otherwise be possible because 
of lack of funds and personnel in the 
health department. . 

The health officer should secure the 
active participation and support of the 
organized medical profession by means 
of a special advisory committee on pub- 
lic health appointed by the medical so- 
ciety. This committee would not con- 
flict with an existing board of health. 


The official board of health, by law and | 


ordinance, must pass upon all police 


measures and also upon questions of | 


policy. An advisory public health com- 
mittee would advise and approve meas- 
ures to be carried out by the medical 
profession not depending upon law and 
ordinance. The health officer must be 
enough of a statesman to secure such ad- 
vice from the medical society and to 
bring his board of health to approve of 
such measures. 
State Aid to Physicians 

The health officer can do much to en- 
courage the local medical society to ac- 
cept its collective obligation, to solve its 
greatest problem—scientific medical 
service, including preventive advice and 
treatment for all the people at a cost 
within their ability to pay. The furnish- 
ing of such facilities for treatment by 
the medical society will give early pre- 
ventive and corrective treatment to the 
preschool child, a field in which at pres- 
ent the nealth officer is scarcely able to 
scratch the surface. 


No health department now has, nor | 


eran it hope to have, sufficient funds to 
finance all health work. Voluntary 
nealth agencies simply and to the total 
health department budget large sums for 
public health work, which they are now 
doing, or which should be developed. It 
is the duty of the health officer to have 
a complete comprehensivé plan for all 
health activity. He should include-these 
voluntary health agencies in that plan, 
alloting to them work which he is un- 
able to do and which they are ready and 
willing to do. It is the custom, where 
the best utilization of the voluntary 
agencies is secured, to have a committee 
of voluntary health agencies, with repre- 





the | 


are the} 
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‘Showers Cause 
Desert to Bloom 


Flowering 


Flowers have bloomed in abundance 
in Death Valley thig year, ‘the indica- 
tion being that seeds which have re- 
mained dormant in the ground for 
many years have been affected by heavy 
|rains which have occurred, according to 
a statement issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Flowering such as that reported by 
Government botanists in the Death Val- 
ley region is said to occur only once in 
20 or 30 years, it is stated. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

As the result of an unusually heavy 
rainfall in May, the burning sands of 
Death Valley, the hottest spot on earth, 
blossomed into an -Arabian Night’s 
blanket of color, says Dr. F. A. Thack- 
|ery, senior agriculturist in charge of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry’s date investi- 
gations at Los Angeles, Calif. 
panions drove into that region, 
| way to the,Department’s date plantings 
,at the Furnace Creek Ranch, they found 
more than 90 species of comparatively 
rare plants in bloom. 

The oldest inhabitants on the outskirts 
jof this valley told the Government bota- 
|nists that such flowering occurs about 
once in 20 or 30 years. This indicates 
that the flower seeds remain dormant for 
many years, awaiting the rains necessary 
for their development. 


Methods of Testing 


Vary With Material’ 


| 


‘Bureau of Home Economics 
Wses Three Processes to, 
Find Extent to Which’ 
| Cloths Are Permeable 


Experiments in determining the best | 
method of testing waterproofed fabrics | 
} disclose that the superiority of the usual | 
methods in vogue depends upon the | 
kind of fabric, according to an oral} 
statement on behalf of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Aug. 13. 

The usual methods involye three tests 
weH known to the textile industry, 
/namely, the drop test, the funnel test, and 
| the hydrostatic pressure test, it was ex- 
plained. 

The Bureau found that the three tests | 
/are all of some value, but the drop test} 
is smore satisfactory for permeable | 
fabrics, while the funnel test appears | 
| more adapted to canvas, duck, and other 
| fabrics of a similar texture. In testing 
|fabrics used for showerproof clothing, 
| the hydrostatic pressure test was found 
to be the most satisfactory. 

In making the drop test, cloth to be 
tested was placed upon blotting paper 
on a glass plate supported at an angle 
of 45 degreés above a horizontal mirror. 
| At a rate of 20 drops a minute, water 
was dropped five feet from a constant- 
| level reservoir on the cloth. The experi- 
| ment ends when the drop penetrates the 
| fabric and stains the blotting paper. The 
mirror aids in observing the stained 
paper. The time required to wet through 
is taken as a measure of the quality 
of the waterproofing, it was explained. 
Some firms in executing the drop test 
carry it on from one to five hours, the 
Bureau ‘declared. 

Objection Found 


The smallness of the area under test, 
as well as the nonuniformity of rating, 
constitutes the chief objection to this 
method, the Bureau found. 

In making the funnel test, a piece of 
| fabric 10 inches square was folded with 
| paper toweling in the form of a filter 
}and placed in a 5%-inch funnel which 
| had an angle of 60 degrees. The funnel 
was filled with 300 cc. of distilled water 
at room temperature. Notations were 
then made of the condition of the paper 
|}and the amount of water dripped after 
| six hours and again after 24 hours. 
This test, it was announced by the 
prem. is not wholly adequate for de- 
|fermining waterproofing or shower- 
| proofing because a fabric may hold up 
well under the funnel test on account of 
surface tension,yet fail in a heavy rain 
when the drop overcomes the tension 
and enters between the threads. The 
| test seems fairly well adapted to fabrics 
such as are used in awnings or coverings 
which must stand up under the strain of 
water on them for long periods of time, 
the Bureau found. ; 

Hydrostatic Test 

The hydrostatic test, conducted with 
|a modified apparatus at the Bureau, con- 
| sisted of two pint preserving jars, one of 
| which was raised at an elevation and 
filled with water, and connected with the 
| second by a rubber tube at the top ofthe 
jar. On the lower shelf was placed a 
rubber gasket, then the fabric, and over 
that a brass ring under the clamp. The 
elevation of the water-filled jar was 8 
inches, and when the jar was placed in 
position, a pressure of 20 cm. was brought 
to bear on the fabric under test in the 
lower jar. Time required for drops of 
| water to appear on the upper surface of 
| the fabric were then observed. 
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| “Rain-making” ceremonies conducted by the Pueblo 

Indjans in New Mexico this year in the effort to bring 
| When Doctor Thackery and his com-| relief to drought-stricken crops have been the most 
on their! intensive in the history of the tribe, according to a 


| 


‘Ancient Ceremonies Are Conducted by Pueblo Indians 


appear during the 











‘ 


statement made on behalf of the Bureau of Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The photograph repro- 
duced above shows a group of Indian priests as they. 


“rain-making” ceremonies. 


In Effort to Bring Rain to Drought-stricken, Crops 


Ritual Songs in Language No Longer in Common Use and Dances by Naked, Painted 





Braves, With Devices Used by Medicine Men to Simulate Meteorological 
Phenomena Described by Ethonologist of Smithsonian Instittuion 


drought-stricken crops, Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico are conducting rain-mak- 
ing ceremonies more intensely than ever 
before in the history of the tribe, it was 
stated orally Aug. 12 by Dr. J. P. Har- 
rington, ethnologist, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 


Priests and medicine men are carrying | 


on ritualistic ceremonies more seriously 
than ever has been known, believing that 
these religious performances may bring 
rain to corn and apple crops, which have 
been considerably injured by the drought, 
he pointed out. 

“Because of abundance of nuts, roots, 
berries and greens, Indians in the Far 
West practice no agriculture at all,” Dr. 
Harrington said, “and as a result of these 
natural provisions, farming Indians exist 
only in central and eastern parts of North 
America, and it is only among farming 
Indians that the call for rain takes on 
gregt significance as a religious cere- 
mony.” 
The practice of “rain making” is at 
s greatest height among Indians of New 


it 


Rock Base of Oregon 
Is 30,000 Feet Deep 





Curious Geology of Wood River 
Region Is Described 





Stratified rocks that attain a maxi- 
mum thickness of appreximately 30,000 
feet have been found to underlie the 
Wood River~region in Idaho, a section 
possessing unusually complicated geolo- 
gic features and interesting mines, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Aug. 14 
by the Department of the Interior. The 
statement follows in full text: 


features and interesting mines are de- 
scribed in a report recently issued by 
the Department of the Interior as Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletin 814, entitled 
“Geology and ore deposits of the Wood 
River region, Idaho,” by J. B. Umpleby, 
L. G. Westgate, C. P. Ross, and D. F. 
Hewett. This report may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 90 cents, 
The area studied contains over 900 
square miles and includes the most pro- 
ductive mine of south-central Idaho. 


Stratified rocks that attain a maxi- 
mum thickness of about 30,000 feet un- 
derlie a large part of the region. These 
were intruded by several large bodies of 
granitic rocks, and after a long lapse 
of time lava flows were spread over 
much of the surface and other bodies of 
granitic rock were intruded, 
the most uncommon geologic feature 
displayed in the area eonsists of the flat 
thrust faults which extend diagonally 
across it. 

There are many mines in the region, 
and the value of their total output to 
date is estimated at more than $25,000,- 
000 of which one mine, the Minnie Moore, 
has furnished about $7,500,000. The 
report contains a special study of the 
geology. of this mine. The period of 
greatest activity in the Wood River 
region extended from 1880 to 1892, when 
most of the mines were discovered. Dur- 
ing recent years the production has been 
obtained by the intermittent operation 
of a few mines and has varied widely. 
Silver-bearing lead-ore has been the out- 
standing product, but a few mines have 
produced zinc, gold, and copper ores. 
Many of the mines have encountered 
complicated faults, which have hampered 
continuous operation: 








Certain outstanding advantages appear 
from the hydrostatic test, the Bureau 
found: The test area is relatively large, 
water is actually in contact with the 
| whole area under test, and the pressure 
;is uniform. Another advantage, it was 
explained, is in a reduction in the time 
| of testing to one hour whereas the other 
| tests require from 6 to 24 hours. 

In this test, if the fabric holds up one 
hour without letting drops through, it is 
declared waterproof, \ 


~ 


sentatives of every agency engaged in 
any public health activity. 

The health officer will find that in the 
promotion of the health of school children 
a considerable part of his work will be 
done for him by the board of education. 
| The amount of work done by boards of 
education in this field varies in the cities. 
| In a survey of 98 largest citiéS of the 
| United States, 23 had organized the work 
under the health department and 57 un- 
der the department of education, and 18 
had some joint arrangement between 
|the health and education depaytments. 
| There is a third factor in cities, viz, the 
parochial schools. This complex situa- 
| tion calls for the qualities of statesman- 
| ship which a good health officer should 
possess. He must accept what is being 
done and dovetail it in with his own} 


| child hygiene program. The main ob- 


| 








| heavy cuts. 
study of the effects of variations in cut- | 
ting speed, feed, and depth of cut on| cemented tungsten carbide tools have al- 





‘Use of “superhard” tools of cemented 


|tungsten carbide is the latest advance 


made to meet the increasingly, exacting 
requirements of present-day machine 
shop practice, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce, 

Whe statement, announcing results of 
recent tests of the cemented tungsten 
carbide tools, follows in full text: 

The requirements in present-day ma- 
chine shop practice are constantly be- 
coming more and more exacting. The 
use of “superhard” tools, of cemented 
tungsten carbide is the latest advance in 
machine shop work in order to meet these 
requirements. _In the August number of 
the Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search there will be described a method 
of testing lathe tools of this kind under 
The test was used in a 





| jective is to get the work done, and the 
matter of who shall do it is of lesser 
importance, 


The lathe tests were made, without the 


Some unusually complicated geologic | 


Probably | 


| Waterproof Fabries | In an effort to bring rain for relief of! Mexico 


|of the tribe assemble at nightfall, enter 


| changed since the time of their origin.” 


| Some significance in calling the rain, it 


|; With special rain-making designs. 


| building.” 








Tools of Cemented Tungsten Carbide 
Said to Prove Satisfactory Under Test 


Bureau of Standards Says New ‘Superhard’ Instruments 
Meet Machine Shop Requirements 


tool life with this new cutting material.| ready shown that this material will 





it is in these States that the practice al-| 
ways has been outstandingly prevalent. 
Here the Indians lived in villages with a| 
population, before the advent of the white | 
man, of about 2,000, dwelling in houses | 


of “adobe,” a sort of mud, or of stone. | 
} 


“Each village consisted of\two kinds | 
of houses,” Dr. Harrington pointed out, 
“those for families, and those religious | 
houses for men and, boys only. The re-! 
ligious houses are called ‘estufas,’ a 
Spanish word meaning ‘hot house’ or 
‘stove,’ and it is here that the rain-mak- 
ing ceremonies are conducted.” 

The “estufa” contains an altar made 
of “adobe,” which is usually — white- 
washed, and in front of which on the 
earth floor are feather plumes, medicine | 
bowls, fetishes, and paintings in colored 
sand, it was explained. Here the rain- 
making ceremony is conducted by a na- 
tive priest or priests. 

“The ceremony starts in the ‘estufa,’”| 
Dr. Harrington said, “when all the males 


the structure, remove their clothing and 
start singing. The songs are chants, or 
intonations, in ancient languages that 
the dndians no longer use. They are led 
by a song leader, who each year teaches | 
the songs te the young boys. The songs 
themselves have been passed down 
through generation after generation, and 
as a result are bound to have been greatly 


Special cigarettes of native cane are 
smoked, and are lighted with dry sun- 
flower stalk, which is supposed to have 


was explained. 


Nude Indians Decorated 
With Rain-making Designs 


Though the Indians wear no clothes, 
they are wierdly painted, and colored 


“A. sort of foathy liquid is placed in 
the medicihe bowls before the altar,” Dr. 
Harrington stated, “and the priests blow 
into the bowls. When the foam rises, it 
is supposed to represent the rain clouds. 
At this time, a song is sung proclaiming 
the coming of the rain cloud. The priests 
conduct ¢his ceremony for hours at a 
time.” 

Sticks arranged like the extension arm 
on a telephone are held by the priests, 
who lengthen and shorten them, illustrat- 
ing the coming of the lightning, it was 
pointed out. 
and shortened in cadence to a song fore- 
casting the advent of lightning. 

“The ceremony continues until dawn, 
when the men leave the ‘estufa’ and re- 
turn to their respective homes. They 
may rest all day, for the women of the 
tribe have brought food at intervals dur- 
ing the night,” he said. “An interesting 
point to note is that the women may 
bring food to the entrance of the ‘estufa,’| 
but _they may never enter. Even the) 
medicine women are excluded from this 





The ceremony lasts for nine nights, 
the men resting each day, Dr. Harring- 
ton explained. -On the final night, the 
men sing and intone their prayers all 
night long, and well into the morning. 
Rather late in the morning following the 
last night, the final appeal is made for 
rain, termed by the Indians as the ‘“‘com- 
ing out.” 

“At this time,” Dr. Harrington said, 
“the.men who have been participating in 
the ceremony ‘come out of the ‘estufa’| 
thréugh an entrance in the roof, descend 
to the plaz&, a sort of public square in 
the middle of the village, and begin the 
final dance. The entire tribe, and often 
many visitors are gathered for the ‘com- 
ing out.’” 


nickel steel forgings, heat treated to give 
tensile strengths within the range of 
85,000 to 110,000 pounds per square -inch. 

It was found that some of the laws 
originally established by Taylor and his 
coworkers for cutting tools made of 
carbon and high speed steels could be 
applied with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy to tungsten carbide tools. 

Tools made of this néw cutting ma- 
terial are extremely hard and relatively 
brittle and must be well supported in 
service for efficient results. The cutting 
tests showed that the tools were capable 
of operating at much higher cutting 
speeds than some of the high speed steel 
tools for certain conditions of service. 

The results showed _that relatively fine 
feeds and depths of cut with high cutting 
speeds were more favorable to the suc- 
cessful applications of the new tools than, 
heavier cuts at slower speeds. | 

The remarkable performances of the) 





ccupy & most important place in our 


use of cutting fluids, on 8.5 per cent industrial life. 


and Arizona, it was stated, and) 


These sticks are extended{- 


The Indians are dressed in bells and 
feathers, and are appropriately painted, 
it was explained. Each tribe is a sort of 
secret society, and a man’s painting re- 
veals to other Indians the number of de- 
grees he has taken, or his rank in the 
society. 

“There is an intensely strenuous 
dance lasting about an hour, with chants 
and,intonations,” Dr. Harrington said. 
“Rhythm is kept by beaging a drum made 
of deer or sheep skin stretched over a 
hollow log. When they are sweating 
from the feverish dance, they return to 


|the ‘estufa,’ where they eat food brought 


by the women, and smoke and rest.” 
The men Wait until late afternoon, 


|then come out of the “estufa” again, and 


makésthe final appeal, a long song pray- 
ing for the coming of rain. This song 1s 
particularly dramatic, Dr. Harrington 
stated, in that it describes minutely the 
gathering and breaking of the approach- 
ing storm. There are representations of 
thunder, lightning, and rain; and de- 
scriptions of the growth of crops after 
rain has fallen. 

The men are then “showered” by the 
women, a custom consisting of throwing 
them apples, corn, beads, money, and 
other articles, it was stated. Exactly at 
sfindown the men enter the “estufa” car- 
rying with them all the \articles thrown 
in the “‘shower.” This ends the ceremony, 
and the men return to their home. 

“It may seem queer,” Dr. Harrington 
concluded, “but after such a ceremony, 
there is almost inevitably some rainfall. 


The people have great faith in the per- | 


formance, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed.” 
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Increase in Public Interest 


News on Government's Foreign Policy | 
| 


; “i ticles presenting a topical survey of the Government are | ‘ ; 
In this series of articles pres g I : |steamships plying between our northwest 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organ izations. 


Communications. 


By Tyler 


Historical Advisor, Department of State 


T IS a popular tradition that a For- 
eign Office must operate by stealth 
and that secrecy is essential to suc- 

cessful negotiation. The tradition 1s 
‘a survival from the history of coun- 
tries where, unlike the United States, 
the conduct of foreign relations was 
in other days not made directly re- 
sponsible to either parliamentary OF 
popular control. 

In so far as the tradition had any 
basis in fact in American history, it 
was due much less to the desire of the 
Department of State to keep the pub- 
lic in ignorance than to thé indiffer- 
ence ot the public to inform itself 
about matters of foreign policy. An 
the last 25 years there has been an 
ever increasing interest on the part 
of the American people in the con- 
duct of their foreign relations and 
nowhere has tke growth of this inter- 
est been more easily marked than in 
the increasing effort of the Depart- 
ment of State to provide the public 
with information. 

The Department now has from Con- 
gress each year large appropriations 
to be used for the express purpose, not 
of influencing public opinion, but of 
keeping it informed on the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


* * * 

A BRIEF synopsis of the official 
sources of information about the 
conduct of American foreign relations 
is formidable and, when contrasted 
with the popular tradition, astonishing. 
Information about foreign affairs 
reaches the public daily through the 
prone. Press men are stationed in the 
epartment and are in a position to 
see the responsible officers of the 
Department with more frequency and 
less delay than any other individuals 
in Washington. Aside from the regu- 
lar press conferences and the confer- 
ences of individual press men with 
officers who have the desired informa- 
tion, press releases are issued daily and 
even more frequently when news Ge- 
mands it, , 
The press releases appear in full in 
The United States Daily and are used 
either textually, or as the basis for 
news despatches, in mewspapers 4 
over the country. Each week the 


In the next of this series on 
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ment ~of State, will conclude a discussion 0 
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Ecuador, Ancient Inca Dependency, 
| Celebrates Century of Independence 





Pan American Union Reviews History Under 
Indian and Spanish Sovereignty, Followed 
By Autonomous Rule in 1830 | 


No country in the New World has a| 
history more interesting than that of} 
Ecuador, according to a statement is- 
‘sued by the Pan American Union upon 
the occasion of celebration by the South | 
American Nation of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its independence as a 
sovereign republie. The present form 
of Ecuador’s Government was established 
Aug. 14, 1830, by a constitutional as- 
sembly which met at Riobamba. 

The statement issued by the Pan 
American Union follows in full text: 

At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Francisco Pizarro, having con- 
quered the great Inca empire, dispatched 
a lieutenant to the north to subdue the 
Kingdom of Quito. This 
inhabited by a people with social and 
political institutions similar to those of 
the Incas and shortly before the coming 
of the Spaniards was subjugated b#* the 
Incas. 


Revolution Overturned 


Spanish Sovereignty 

The Spaniards took possession of the 
country and a brother of Pizarro’s was 
appointed governor. Ecuador was a part 
of the viccroyalty of Peru. Subsequently 
|it was annexed to New Grarrada with 
| Bogota as capital. Later it again re- 
{ verted to Peru and then in i739 it again 
| became a part of New Granada. 
| The movement for independence in 
| Ecuador began in 1809 and a decided vic- 
| tory was won over the Spanish royalist 
forces by General Sucre at the battle 
lof Pichincha on May 24, 1822,: which 
| assured the independence of the coun= 
try. Five days after this battle an as- 
| sembly declared that the territory of the 
|former presidency of Quito should be 
| incorporated with the Greater Colombia 
| under the presidency of Simon_ Bolivar, 
| composing what are now the Republics 
lof Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, and 
| Ecuador. 
This union was disrupted in the year 
| 1830 when a constitutional assembly met | 
'at Riobamba on Aug. 14 proclaimed the 
| constitution of the Republi@of Ecuador. 
‘Ecuador is a centralized Republic. Its 
| constitution is liberal. Foreigners are | 
| guaranteed the same rights as the citi- | 
zens of Ecuador. Freedom of worship; 


and of the press is assured. | 


| Rights of Married Women | 
| And Aliens Safeguarded 


Women may exercise all the rights 
granted to Ecuadogeans and when single | 
may also have the free administration of 
; their property. Married women may ob- | 
' tain administration of their property by | 
a short judicial process. Aliens may ac- 
quire and hold title under the same con- 
ditions as Ecuadoreans. Public credit is, 
guaranteed, and funds set aside for the} 
payment of public debt can not, under | 
the constitution be used for other pur- | 


oses. 
. The President of the Republic is elec- | 
ted for a term of four years by direct ; 
| vote and can not be reelected except | 
after a lapse of two terms. In addition) 
| to a cabinet, consisting of five ministers, 
| appointed by the President, there is a| 
council of. state, which is consulted by) 
hrm in important matters and which} 
represents congress when not in session. | 
| 
| 











| Information Service Is Made | 


| 


| 


Said to Necessitate Regular | 


| 
divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present scries deals with 


| 
| 


Dennett | 


| 
| 
| 


press releases are gathered up and 
published in pamphlet form and may 
be obtained by subscription from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for $1.50 a year. 

information supplied 


aK * * 
PS addition to 

to the press each day, there is a 
formidable vclume of correspondence 
with individtals and organizations 
which has no other purpose than to 
supply information. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount_of this 
correspondence in proportion to the 
entire work of the*Department but it 
is probably a safe assertion that at | 
least one-fourth of the time of the 
staff of the entire Department is given 
to this kind of correspondence. 

In addition to the daily service to the 
press and to individuals, the Depart- 
ment of State has an extensive publica- 
tion program. It publishes, in addition 
to the printed ‘Press Releases,” the 
following periodicals: “Diplomzetic 
List,” monthly; ‘‘ Foreign Service List,” 
quarterly; “Register of the Depart- 
ment of State,’” annually; and ‘‘Treaty 
Information,” a monthly bulletin de- 
signed to provide up-to-date informa- 
tion with reference to treaties and 
executive agreements with foreign 
powers. 

*~ 7 ” 

HE treaties of the United States 
appear in what is known as the 
“Treaty Serjes.’”? On Oct. 1, 4929, 
the Department added to this list of 
publications the “Executive Agree- 
ment Series” which comprises interna- 
tional acts of the United States which 
under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States*do not require the 
approval of the Senate but which are 
within the power of the Executive to 

effect, » ‘ 

Postal conventions, not treaties ina 
technical sense, 
the Postmaster General, are published 
by the Department of State. They are 
distributed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, These three series, together 
with “Treaty Information,” enables one 
who is interested to keep currently in- 
formed as to the development of 
American foreign policy as recorded 
in treaties. 


Publications and Records” 


f the informational service fur- 
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region was/ 


while negotiated by | 





The population of the Republic is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 inhabitants. The 
capital is Quito, with about 100,000 in- 
habitants, situated on the plateau _be- 
tween the two mountain rang& at an 
elevation of 9,371 feet. It is now easily 
reached by rail, the distance from 
Guayaquil being 297 miles. Quito shares 
with Mexico City and Cuzco (Peru) the 
distinction of antedating the discovery 
of America. Guayaquil, the largest sea- 
port of Ecuador, with nearly 100,000 in- 
habitants, is a contrast to the capital. 
Situated on the Guayas River about 40 
miles from the coast, but ct sea level, 
it is a tropical city, but busy and ambi- 
tious. Extensive imprcvements in 
streots, transportation, buildings, sani- 
tation, and other upbuilding influences 
have been marked in recent years. 

The products of Ecuador are well 
known in the United States. The in- 
creasing demand for chocolate has 
brought to this country over half of 
Ecuador’s crop of cacao beans from 
which chocolate is manufactured, Ecua- 
dor is one of the world’s chief ‘sources 
of cacao. Ecuador was the original and 
continues to be the chief producer of 
Panama hats. The name originated 
during the gold rush to California. Re- 
turning prospectors purchased the hats 
in Panama which gave to this popular 


form of head covering its permanent 
name. 
One ‘ the unique products of Ecuador 


is tagua, the nut of a palm. As a sub- 
stitute for ivory it has become an im- 
portant article of commerce. Practically 
aH of the buttons used today are made 
from tagua and the United States im- 
ports shiploads of this product for use 
in the button factories which center 
around Rochester, N. Y. Coffee, sugar 
and cotton are other important exports. 
The production of petroleum in Ecua- 
dor has made considerable progress with- 
in the last few years and the output is 
sagan Pet ic —, value of a 
year’s production has already passed th 
$3,000,000 mark. - re _ 
Ecuador is represented in Washing- 
ton by a minister, Senor Dr. Homero 
Viteri Lafronte, who, with Madame 
Viteri, held a reception at the Legation 
on the day of the hundredth anniversary 
of the nation’s foundation. The United 
States of America is represented in 
Ecuador by Minister, Honorable William 
Dawson, who was recently appointed to 
this post. Mr. Dawson has been con- 
neeted with the Foreign Service of the 
Inited States for many years and has 
held many important consular pests in 
various capitals of Latin America, 





Radiobeacon Placed 


Off Alaska Mainland 








New Signal in World’s Foggiest 
Region Has 200-mile Range 





Additional safety for marine naviga- 
tors in one of the foggiest regions of 
the world, ‘located off the most westerly 
point of the Alaska mainland, is to be 
provided by a radiobeacon which has just 
been established at Scotch Cap Light 
Station, Alaska, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Lighthouse Serv- 
lce of the Department of Commerce. 

The new radiobeacon, employing a sys- 

tem of operation being used fer the first 
time, will aid ocean traffic moving along 
the short route between North Pacific 
ports and the Orient, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
_A radiobeacon has jfist been estab- 
lished at Scotch Cap Light Station, 
Alaska, which is located in one of the 
foggiest regions of the world, according 
to the Lighthouse Service of the De- 
partment of Commerce, e 

In spite of its apparent remoteness, 
Scotch Cap is one of the important light- 
houses of the Pacific, for transpacific 


coast ports and the Orient sweep north- 
ward on an approximate great circle 
course passing close to the Aleutian 
Islands, or on the actual great circle 
which passes through the islands. 
Has 200-Mile Range 

Scotch Cap is at the entrance to 
Unimak Pass, the most westerly. point 
of the Alaskan mainland, beyond which 
the Aleutian Islands stretch westward to- 
ward Asia. This region is one of the 
foggiest in the world. Because of the 
prevalence of fog, the radiobeacon just 
established greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of the light station, and will assist 
vessels in passing to the southward of or 
through Unimak Pass when the light is 
obscured. Its great range, 100 or 200 
miles, provides navigators with the means 
of taking a bearing a number of hours 
before even the most powerful light could 
be seen. 

This northern route, which is one of the 


Shortest between the two continents, is 


extensively used. There have been ma- 
rine disasters in the past on these bleak 
islands, and the radioheacon will provide 
greater safety by giving a Alfinite posi- 
tion in the vicinity of Unimak Pass. It 
not only benefits transpacific steamers, 
but those en route to and from north 
Alaskan ports. 
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During clear weather the station sends 


out its signal of two dashes continud®sly 
for the first 10 minutes of each half 
hour, During foggy weather the same 
signal is sent out for 60 seconds, fol- 
lowed by a silent interval of 120 secends, 


the schedule being repeated during the 


continuance of thick weather. 

This is the first station at which this 
method of operating a radiobeacon has 
been adopted, and it has the important 
advantage of giving to all vessels withi 
a considerable distance information as to 
the prevalence of clear weather or of fog 
at the Pass, according as the signal dur- 
ing the first 10 minute intervals is sent 
continuously or with? silent intervals. 








Pennsylvania to Celebrate 
Purchase of Forest Land 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 14. 
The thirtieth anniversary of the first 
| purchase of forest land in Pennsylvania 
|for State forest purposes will be ob- 
|served Sept. 6, according to an announce. 
ment made by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 


| 
| 
| 


|been placed along the State road leading 
into the Black Forest region te com- 
memorate the purchase, The boulder, on 
which a bronze tablet has been placed, 
will be unveiled on the day of the an- 
niversary. 


A large boulder of native stone has. 


at 
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Greatly Lowered Unfavorable Condition of Pastures and Reduction of 


Domestic and Foreign Output Reported in Sum- | 


Despite Drought Wheat Fore- 
cast Was Raised August 1 
And Rye Output Is Higher, 


Says Dr. S. A. Jones 
Production of food grains this year 
has not been seriously curtailed by the 





drought and heat wave, according to a. 


summary of the situation presented by 


. Dr. S.. A. Jones, of the division of crop) 


and livestock estimates, Department of 


Agriculture, in a radio address Aug. 12) 


from Station WRC and the National 
Broadcasting Company’s chain of sta- 
tions in the National Farm and Home 


Radio Hour. 
The forecast of the wheat crop was 
raised 13,000,000 bushels as of Aug. 1 
over the July forecast, and rye produc- 
tion is estimated at 6,000,000 bushels 
more than last year, Dr. Jones said. The 
rice crop, however, is forecast at about 
2,300,000 bushels less than last year, and 
the buckwheat crop at 500,000 bushels 
less than the small crop of last year. 

Paul Koenig, of the same division, 
summarized fruit and vegetable pros- 
pects in an address on the same pro- 
@ gram. Dr. Jones’ address follows in full 
text: 

The 1930 wheat crop is now estimated 
at 821,000,000 bushels. This is 13,000,000 
bushels more than expected on July 1 
and 15,000,000 bushels more than was 
produced last year, but it is 12,000,000 
bushels less than the five-year average 
production. The heat and drougnt of 
July hurt Spring wheat badly particu- 
larly in North Dakota, so that the pros- 
pect for this type has fallen 26,000,000 
bushels. But the Winter wheat crop 
generally matured before the drought 
became serious, was harvested under 
ideal conditions, and will give about 40,- 
000,000 bushels more than was expected 
a month ago. This Winter wheat-is of 
very high quality with heavy test weight 
per bushel. 

The Winter wheat crop is about 20,- 
000,000 bushels greater than that of last 
vear and 47,000,000 bushels above the 
average of the five years, 1924-1928. At 
that the average yield of Winter wheat 
is only a half bushel above the 10-year 
average, while the forecast yield of 
Spring wheat is 1.7 bushels below the 
average, and the yield of all wheat as 
now estimated will be a fifth of a bushel 
less than average. 

Durum Total Lowered 

The forecast production of durum 
wheat is 48,290,000 bushels compared 
with the very short crop of 52,380,000 
bushels in 1929, and 68,879,000 bushels 
for the five-year average. There was a 
cut of 18 per cent in the acreage of 
durum this year, and even though it is 
considered drought resistent, the dry- 
ness and heat 


bushels per acre compared with the 10- 
year average of 12.3. 

The production of other Spring wheat 
than durum indicated by Aug. 1 condi- 
tions is 174,931,000 bushels, which is a 
decrease of 18,000,000 bushels from the 
July 1 indications. The crop now indi- 
cated is only 1,000,000 bushels less than 

&@ ithe small crop of last year, but it is 
39,000,000-less than the 5-year average 
production of 214,000,000 bushels. _ Di- 
vided by classes, the hard red Winter 
wheat is 13,000,000 bushels greater than 
in 1929, soft red Winter wheat 7,000,- 
000 bushels greater and white wheat 
including both Winter and Spring seed- 
ings is about 3,000,000 bushels greater 
than in 1929. Hard red Spring is 3,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. 

Wheat Prices Low 

There has been some talk of our hav- 
ing too much wheat; at any rate, the 
farmer has been distressed by an abun- 
dance of wheat selling at a very low 
price. It is disconcerting, after exert- 


ing himself, to be the agent of a bene- | 


ficient providence to receive for his big 
crop prices so low that he cannot meet 
his bills.. 

However, the acute shortage of feed 
that has developed during the past 
month has modified the situation as to 
wheat. Many farmers who have lost 
their corn and hay crops and have no 
pasture, have wheat that they will use 
tor feed, and the quantity that is thus 
fed will no doubt help the price of what 
remains for sale. 

The foreign wheat crop seems to be 
relatively more abundant than our own 
this year compared with last. In 17 
countries producing last year more than 
a third ot the world’s wheat crop, ex- 
cluding the production of Russia and 
China which have been out of the picture 
for some years, the production of wheat 
this year is reported about 6 per cent 
greater than last year. The crop 
Canada is still uncertain. They also are 
having hot, dry, forcing weather un- 
favorable for filling. Russia seems to 
have a bigger crop than last year. 

The production of rye, our minor bread 
grain, is estimated at 46,655,000 bushels, 
an increase of about 6,000,000 bushels 
over the 1929 harvest, but about 4,000,006 
Jess than the five-year average. Qual- 
ity of rye is a few per cent below aver- 
age. 

Rice Production Reduced 

Conditions indicate a crop of approxi- 
mately 37,900,000 bushels of rice which 
js 233,333,333 bushels less than last 
year and about 1,000,000 less than the 
five-year average. As you know rice 
grows with its feet in the water. Water 
supplies are low and some acreage will 
probably be abandoned in Arkansas, 
The loss of 400,000 bushels in the rice 
crop prospect since July is largely due to 
the Arkansas situation. Conditions in 
Louisiana and California have improved 
and rice in Texas still promises a good 
crop, but needs rain. 

Now comes the saddest story of all, 
especially to the people in the maple 
belt. The buckwheat acreage is not 
quite up to average, and the crop is suf- 
tering severely from the dry weather 
in the Allegheny region and in the north- 
ern tier of States. Aug. 1 indications 
were for a crop of only 11,068,000 bush- 
els, which is a half million bushels less 
than the very small crop of last year, 
and almost 3,000,000 less than average. 
One mu go back to 1900 to find a 
buckwheat crop as small as this, and 
the dry weather since Aug. 1 will re- 
duce the prospect further. There is some 
comfort, however, in the forecast of 22,- 
024,000 bushels of beans. Although 1,- 
000,000 bushels less than indicated on! 
duly 1, this is 2,000,000 greater than 

e large crop of 1929 and almost 5,- 

,000 above the 5-year average. 


i 





in the Dakotas during} 
July had cut the expected yield to 11} 


in | 


mary of Department of Agriculture 





have strengthened recently as a result 
of hot, dry weather both in the United 
|States and abroad, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Aug. 14 in a summary 
of the world situation in the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The unfavorable condition of pastures 
|has reduced production sharvly, the De- 
partment said. Prices are still lower 
than last year, but not so much so as 
they were last month. The statement 
follows in full text: 

A close parallel continues to date be- 
tween domestic and foreign butter mar- 
ket conditions. Dry, hot weather which 
has recently had a cumulative effect upon 
milk production in the United States has 
more recently been a factor affecting 
European output. Both domestic 


foreign butter markets were unusually 


strengthened during July, principally as | 


a result of curtailment of production. 
New York prices on 92 score butter 
| averaged 35.2 cents a pound during July 
or 2.3 cents higher than the June aver- 
age, while the Copenhagen official quo- 
tation, which reflects the general Euro- 
pean market situation more closely than 
any other price, averaged the equiva- 
lent of 30.4 cents a pound during July 
or 2.8 cents higher than the June aver- 
age. While prices are still lower than 
a year ago, they are not as much lower 
as they were in June. In June this year 
the Copenhagen prices averaged 21 per 
cent lower than last June, while the July 
prices this year averaged only 14 per 
cent lower than last year; similarly this 
year’s June prices in New York averaged 
24 per cent lower than last year, whereas 
oi July prices averaged only 17 per cent 
ower. 


Pasture Conditions 
Said to Be Reflected 


Interest has shifted during the month 
from a lagging demand and accumula- 
tion of stocks to the possible continuation 
of widespread drought and the further 
extent to which production may be lim- 
ited by it. All indications for the United 
States as a whole point to subnormal 
conditions of pasture and consequently of 
milk yield, and of dairy manufacture. 

Pasture conditions at this time of year 
are closely reflected in current produc- 
tion. The unfavorable conditions of pas- 
tures and the extent to which this condi- 
tion has limited production since early 
June are indicated by reports to this 
Bureau from crop correspondents 
throughout the United States. 

On the basis of these estimates the 
condtion of pastures as of June 1 was 
80 per cent of normal against 87 on 
June 1 a year ago and 86 as the previous 
10-year average. On July 1 respective 
percentages were 76, 87.5 and 86. Aug. 
1 figures show pastures as being still 
more seriously damaged by the prolonged 
drought with an average of 56.4 per cent 
of Aug. 1 normal, compared with 80 per 
cent both as of Aug. 1 last year and the 
previous 10-year average. 


Reduction Forecast 
In Butter Stocks 


Reports from the same correspondents 
show daily average milk yield per cow 
for all milk cows in their herds to be 
declining steadily to date both seasonally 
and relative to corresponding dates jin 
other years. On June 1 the average of 
18.0 pounds was slightly more than on 
that date in any recent year. On July 1 
the average was 17.2 pounds as compared 
with 17.9 pounds in 1929 and 17.5 pounds 


Domestic and foreign butter markets 


and! 


| 


in both 1927 and 1928. By Aug. 1, as! 
a result of the unfavorable weather, the | 
yield per cow was 12.2 pounds or rela- | 
| tively still lower than the yields of 15.5 


| pounds last August, 15.4 pounds in 1928 | 
and 15.3 pounds in 1927. 


ports of typical butter-making plants 
shows similar declines. As thus indi- 
cated, creamery butter manufacture in 
comparison with corresponding months 
of last year was 2.04 per cent greater in 
May, shifting to 5.385 per cent less in 
June with incomplete figures indicating | 
an even more marked decrease during 
July. 

The record stocks ‘of 160,700,000 ; 
pounds of butter in the United States on 
July had been reduced at least to nor- 
mal as of Aug. 1, with prospects that 
they may be further considerably re- 
duced before foreign supplies could be | 
drawn upon even with the very recent 


relative improvement in European 
weather conditions. 
Unless domestic supplies are even 


more seriously curtailed than now an- 
ticipated by the continued drought and 
heat, the New York-Copenhagen mar- 
gins may. be expected to continue nar- | 
row (particularly in relation to the 
higher tariff effective June 18) and im- |} 
portation light. The net importation of 
all dairy products during the six months, | 
January-June, 1930, was equivalent to 
approximately 382,000,000 pounds of | 
milk as compared with 371,000,000 pounds | 
/ during January to June, 1929.. Had it 
not been for the increased importation | 
of cheese the total net importation of 
dairy products would have been lighter 
during the first half of this year than 
last. The market for foreign cheese in 
| the United States is well established and 
in addition, the trade figures for the first 
six months include some unusually 
heavy importations made in anticipation 
of the higher duty effective June 18. 


Import Trade 
Said to Be Affected 


Important developments growing out 
of weather conditions have contributed to 
the recent improvement of the principal 
European markets. While the weather 
during the current European season has 
been unsettled, it has been sufficiently 
hot and dry during recent weeks to have 
a definitely strengthening influence on} 
the world butter market. When condi- 
tions affecting production took an un- 
favorable turn, storage holdings, though 
heavy and still an unsettling factor, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, came to be re- 
garded by the trade in a different light 
than earlier in the season when pros- 
pects appeared more favorable for a 
heavy output during the season in north- 
east Europe. Authoritative London re- 
ports indicate that it soon became ap- 
parent to the trade that the stocks in 
cold storage were not to be moved at the 
‘lower price levels prevailing during the 
j height of the European season, but are 
;now being held for the higher prices at 
| which they had been placed into storage. 
| Thus, in addition to the consumptive de- 
mand having become steadier, some spec- 
|ulative demand has developed as a fur- 
ther strengthening influence. 


Under these conditions of increasing 
firmness in European markets for dairy 
products, even a closely corresponding 
improvement in domestic markets has 
‘affected the import trade of the United 
| States but slightly. The principal in- 
|fluence during June was still the ex- 
pected increase in the import duties on all 
| dairy products under the new tariff law. 





Decrease Shown in Cold Storage 
Stocks of Frozen and Cured Meats 





Agriculture Department Says Creamery Butter Also Under 


Stocks of frozen and cured meats in 
cold storage Aug. i were less than one 
year ago and below the average of the 
last five years, the Department of Ag- 
riculture stated Aug. 12. Creamery 
butter stocks in storage were smaller 
than last year, but larger than the five- 
year average. 

Case eggs in storage totaled 11,202,- 
000 cases compared with 8,962,000 one 
,year ago, and frozen eggs increased to 
116,358,000 pounds from 91,488,000 last 
year. Stocks of frozen poultry also in- 
creased. The Department’s summary of 
cold storage holdings follows in full 
text: 

Meat Storage Declines 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economies, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat-packing establish- 
ments on Aug. 1, 1930: 

Total meats, 810,974,000 pounds, compared 
with 943,991,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 868,734,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 46,020,000 pounds, compared 
with 31,085,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 23,802,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork, 157,842,000 pounds, compared 
with 229,397,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 190,951,000 pounds. 

Frozen lambs and mutton, 4,470,000 
pounds compared with 2,639,000 pounds 
Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
1,757,000 pounds. 

Cured beef, 9,648,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 9,054,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 7,478,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 7,367,000 pounds fully cured 
Aug. 1, 1929, and ai five-year average of 
18,161,000 pounds for hoth items. 

Dry salt pork, 60,284,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 54,193,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 86,729,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 85,579,000 pounds fully 
cured Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 171,191,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 228,385,000 pounds in proe- 
ess of cure and 151,347,000 pounds fully 
eured compared with 249,893,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 162,756,900 pounds ‘fully 
cured Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 395,261,000 pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 89,731,000 pounds, 
compared with 81,068,000 pounds Aug. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 67,611,000 | 
pounds, | 

Lard, 118,923,000 pounds, compared with | 
203,010,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 177,316,000 pounds. 
Fewer Dairy Products \ 

The monthly report of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy | 
products and eggs Aug. 1, 1930: 

Creamery butter, 145,297,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 151,621,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, | 
and a five-year average of LAS 
pounds, 





1929 Average, But Poultry Products Increased 





| Forty per cent cream, 359,000 40-quart 
cans, 
Twenty per cent cream, 22,000 40-quart 


cans. 

American cheese, 88,664,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 79,907,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 72,080,000 pounds. 


Swiss, including block cheese, 6,330,000 
| pounds, compared with 5,534,000, pounds 
Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
5,572,000 pounds. 

Brick and munster cheese, 1,451,000 
pounds, compared with» 1,205,000 pounds 
Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 


1,907,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,452,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,172,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 1,516,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 10,938,000 
pounds, compared with 10,252,000 pounds 
Aug. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
8,792,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 11,202,000 cases, compared 
with 8,962,000 cases Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 10,015,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 116,358,000 pounds, compared 
with 91,488,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 69,848,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per 
cent of total holdings for Aug. 1, 1930, is 
shown as follows: 19 per cent whites, 20 
per cent yolks and 61 per cent mixed. 

More Eggs and Poultry 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on Aug. 1, 1930: 

Total frozen poultry, 46,890,000 pounds, 
compared with 40,896,000 pounds Aug. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 42,587,000 


| pounds. 


with 
five- 


Broilers, 8,256,000 pounds, compared 
7,286,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
year average of 6,696,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 2,491,000 pounds, compared 
1,505,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, 

Roasters, 6,770,000 pounds compared 
6,301,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
year average of 9,535,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 7,117,000 pounds, compared 
5,728,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
year average of 6,285,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 5,883,000 pounds, compared 
6,420,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1929, and a 
year average of 6,292,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 16,373,000 pounds, 
compared with 13,656,000 pounds Aug. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 13,779,000 
pounds, 


While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 


with 


with 
five- 


with 
five- 


with 
five- 


|are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 


practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be 


fryers contained in the figures shown for 
broilers, roasters and possibly miscel- 
laneous poultry, 


if 


‘North Dakota Representative 
Says Storage of Surplus 
Mississippi Valley Waters 
Would End Overflow 


| The -ventual solution to the flood con- 
Creamery butter production as esti-;trol problem will come through the con- 
mated by this Bureau from monthly re- | struction vols 
| streams to the Mississippi supplemen- 
|tary to the levee construction work on 
|the main river, Representative Sinclair 
| (Rep.), of Kenmare, 
jorally Aug. 14. He is a member of the 
| House Committee on Flood Control. 
| It is doubtful, Mr. Sinclair said, if 
the reservoir plan will be adopted dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress, or 
it even will be reported 
How soon the plan will be 


Committee. 


adopted he would not predict. although 
he believes the emphatic approval of the 
Engineers 
gress to .he extent of passage “of such 
a measure during the next session. 
By placing about six large reservoirs 
some of the major 
the Mississippi and perhaps. 20 or 30 
smaller reservoirs throughout the basin 
on the tributaries, floods would be elimi- 


Army 
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River Reservoirs Increases in Export Trade 


sed in Solving 











While the decline in the export trade 
‘of this country during June was gen- 
\erally distributed, there were increases 
|registered in trade with seven nationg, 
according to the monthly analysis of for- 
eign trade by countries just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The most important of these countries 
was Soviet Russia which bought mer- 
chanandise valued at $8,805,642 during 
the month, or an increase of 15 per cent 
over the same month of laSt year. This 
brought the exports to Soviet Russia 
for the first half of 1930 to more than 
$73,000,000 as compared to nearly $31,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1929, according 
| to the analysis. 

Other countries which showed larger 


reservoirs on tributary 


Dak., stated 


from the 
ing June than in the same month of a 
year ago were Norway, Hong Kong, 
Switzerland, Egypt, British Malaya, and 


would Greece. Besides Soviet Russia, Mexico 


impress Con- 
larger purchases during the first half 
of the year than in the first half of last 
year. 
ceeded $65,000,000 during the six-month 


tributaries to 






nated and navigation during the dry Exports 1929 
seasons would be benefited, Mr. Sin-|Europe .............. . . g$153,961,297 
clair stated. |\North America ........... 115,613,424 
, 5 ric 96 79 
Would Give Water as Needed aig” TC UII, pitas 
The reservoirs, he said, would hold Oceania .........eeeeee- 15,987,198 
back a sufficient volume of water during Africa ......seeeecseeeeee 12,229,071 
the flood seasons so that the tributaries ; 
and main river could hold the remaining Total .........eeeeeee 


water within their banks. 
plained, during that period when navi- 


Then, he ex- . 


Imports 


7 Waar Europe ... : $106,899,058 
gation on some of the streams is im- North Amegica ........... 81.919.975 
paired because of lack of water, the: South America .......... 50.749.570 
reservoirs could be opened, the water re- Asia SVaehixwes 102,144,513 
leased, and there would be sufficient Oceania .......... 5,702,889 
water for the needs of navigation. APPICA ice e eee e ee eee ees 6,487,274 

This, he said, would keep the level of ee ee $353,403,279 
the rivers at comparatively an even 
height throughout the year. He pointed 


out that navigation on the Mississippi 
from about the Tennessee line north has 
been impaired this year and that freight 
vessels cannot use the river. 
said, compels shippers to use the rail- 
roads for shipping. 
during the Summer season the farmers of 
North Dakota ship their grains and that 
there is no outlet by navigation. 

The construction of the reservoirs Mr. 
Simelair estimated roughly would put the 
Government to an expense of approxi- 


mately a billion dollars. However, 
said, at the same time it would mate- 
rially reduce the enormous appropria- 
tions in river and harbors bills, because, 
he said, the expense of dredging in the 
lower Mississippi alone runs to approxi- 
mately a million and «ne-half doilars an- 
nually, and this is but one item that 
would be practic liy eliminated through 
the construction of reservoirs. He said 
that with the even flow of water 
throughout the year the channels of the 


This, he 


He also said that 


purchases from the United States dur-| 


was the only other country which made. 


Exports to the Latin country ex-| 


Month of June, 
1930 





$295,096 ,993 


$250,087,808 
~~ e EeSeeemrOrrrrereeeeeerrmmmmm mm ee 


he | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


period, a gain of 7 per cent over 1929, 
according to the data. 

Exports to Canada, the leading pur- 
chaser of American merchandise, have 
shown a decline during the six months’ 
period of 26 per cent. Shipments to] 
the United Kingdom, the next, largest 
market, registered a decrease of approx- 
imately 16 per cent. Exports to Ger- 
many have declined approximately 27 
per cent, to France 9 per cent, to Japan 
23 per cent, to Argentina 33 per cent, 
to Italy 30 per cent, to Holland 23 per 
jcent, Cuba 19 per cent, Australia 38 per 
cent, Belgium 22 per cent, and China 27 
per cent. 

The Nation’s import trade during the 
month of June showed valuation de- 
clines with all but four countries. These 
four were Philippine Islands, Colombia, 
Central America, and Soviet Russia. For 
the first half of the year, imports were 
increased from three countries—Colom- 
bia, Soviet Russia, and Norway. The 
following comparable table shows the 
total value of imports and exports of 
merchandise by grand divisions for the 
—_ of June and the six months ended 
June: 


Six months ended June, 
1929 
$1,119,999,929 


724, 





326,068,081 
97,060,984 
67,129,836 


$2,623,087,185 


9 ,099 
8,497,352 








3,124,974 


5,012,873 41,681,765 


62,615,907 


$2,286,375,096 $1,735,729,798 
rivers would not be changing as they do 
at present. 

Each year, Mr. Sinclair stated, the 
reservoir plan gains favor with more and 
more people. He said that practically 
all of the House Committee on Flood 
Control are giving carefu] attention to 
the investigations which are being made, 
and that much should be learned when 
the Army Engineers make their report 
to the Committee by the time Congress 
convenes. 


Cla 
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In Punjab, India 


Agriculture Department Told 
Crop Conditions in Large 
Producing Area Are 91 
Per Cent of Normal 


Cotton acreage in Punjab, India, is es- 
timated this year at 2,310,000 acres com- 
pared with a final estimate last year of 


2,496,000 acres, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture 
and made public Aug. 14. For the last 
five years, 10 per cent of the cotton 
acreage in India was in the Punjab dis- 
trict. The statement follows in full text: 

Cotton acreage in Punjab, India, is 
now estimated at 2,310,000 acres, accord- 
ing to a cable received by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome.° At this 
same time last season the estimated acre- 
age in Punjab was 2,301,000 acres, which 
was an increase of 111.000 acres over the 
acreage planted in 1928-29, Last season 
the final estimate of acreage in Punjab 
was 2,496,000 acres. 

For the five years ended 1927-28 about 
10 per cent of the total area cultivated 
in India was in Punjab. The final esti- 
mate of cotton acreage for all India was 
25,692,000 acres last season. The eondi- 
tion of the crop in Punjab is now esti- 
mated to be 91 per cent of normal, while 
at the same time for the past four sea- 
sons it was 90 per cent. 

The first estimate of cotton 
for all India is expected 
Aug. 15. 


acreage 
soon after 


Stamp Exposition Planned 
In Paris This November 


Stamp collectors are evincing an inter- 
est in the first international exposition 
of air mail stamps which is to be held 
in Paris from Nov. 6 to 16, 1930, under 
the auspices of the Aero Club of France, 
according to a report from the Automo- 
tive Trade Commissioner to Europe, W. 
L. Finger. 

At this exposition air mail stamps and 
other air philatelic works will be ex- 
hibited. Various works of art and med- 


als will be offered for the best exhibits. 
Details have not been made public as 
yet. 





° 


emember 
when- 


PEOPLE RODE 


ONE OF THE MOST picturesque jobs in the 
packing plant of a generation ago was that 
of the “chopper” whose mighty blows with 
a big meat axe separated the shoulder from 
each hog carcass as it went by on a slowly 


moving table. 


In spite of bulging muscles the “chop- 


per”’ 


required twenty minutes of rest out 
of each hour; and in spite of a keen eye 
and much practice his blows were some- 
times a bit off the mark. Pork‘cuts accord- 
ingly were not always regular even after 


careful trimming. 

Today the Pork Cutting department of 
Armour and Company turns out hams and 
shoulders and loins and bacon that are cut 


with precision and trimmed to a nicety. 


Pr 


) 





way back 


IN HORSE-CARS? 


Hand-held electric circular saws and keen 


revolving knives do better work than the 


“choppers” and “trimmers” 


of bygone 


days ever dreamed was possible. 


In many other respects, too, the hams 


and bacon sold by Armour and Company 


today are superior to the hams and bacon 


of a generation ago. Curing formulas have 


been perfected; sanitary wrappings have 


been adopted; refrigeration keeps the rich 


juices in the meat and the product fresh 


and wholesome. 


Star Hams and Star Bacon and Star 


Loins, such as Armour and Company mar- 


kets today, are a very much better product 


than was obtainable back in the days when 


people rode in horse-cars. 


le 


esident 


tHe NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR *® COMP 


U.S.A. 


& 
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Clause in Policy 
Held to Justify 
Benefit Payments 





Fact That Disability Ceased 
To Be Total Said Not to 
Prevent Recovery Under 
Facts of Case 








Fact 


| 
| 


Sfate.of Washington: 


Olympia. 
FreD STEVENS BYERLY 


Vv. | 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
Washington Supreme Court. | 
No. 22746. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 31, 1930 


| 


Déportation Order Based on Act 
Of Fraud Sustained on Appeal 


| 





That Conviction for Crime Was More Tham Five Years| , 
After Entry of Alien Held Not to Prevent Action 


By Bureau of Immigration 





New Orleans, La. 
UNITED STATES EX REL STANISH MILLARD 


, Vv. 
TUTTLE, COMMISSIONER OF IMMI- 


|W. W. 

| GRATION, PORT OF Ww ORLEANS. 

District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana. 


No. 20360. 
E. E. TALBoT, United States Attorney, 
for respondent; MAX» M. ScHAUM- 
BURGER, for relator. 





Opinion of the Court 
July 16, 1930 
DAWKINS, J.—Petitioner seeks, by writ 


Mi.xarp, J.—A life insurance policy is-| of habeas corpus, to be discharged from 
sued by the defendant upon the life of| custody under a warrant ef deportation, 
the plaintiff obligated the insurer to pay| issued by the Department of Immigra- 


to the insured a stated monthly income | tion. 


The warrant, dated Dec. 8, 1927, 


for permanent total disability and to) charged that the relator had been con- 


waive payment of premiums during the victed of a crime involving moral turpi- | 
f The plaintiff! tude, committed within five years after 
' sbrough$ an action upon the contract to | his entry into the United States. 


continuance of disability. 


He 


enforce payment for 11 months’ total; was apprehended until recently in the 
disability and to compel the return of) City of New Orleans. 


premiums paid during the period of dis-| 


His petition alleges that the Depart- 


ability. The case was tried to the court, men erred as a matter of law in the fol- 


resulting in findings and conclusions in| }owing respects: 


(1) In not finding that 


favor of the defendant. From judgment prescription or limitations had run_be- 


entered, dismissing the action, the plain- | 
tiff appeals. 

While differing as to the interpreta- 
tion .of the disability indemnity provi- | 
sions of the policy, the parties are in| 
accord as to the facts, which are as fol-| 
lows: 

When appellant was totally disabled | 
Aug. 31, 1927, by the fracture of his| 
skull and other injuries, he had a life! 
insurance contract with the respondent 
providing indemnity for death or per-| 
manent total disability of the insured. | 
On Apr. 17, 1928, while still totally dis- | 
abled and believing in good faith that | 
his total disability would be permanent, | 
appellant submitted to a physical exam- | 
ination by respondent’s physician and; 
filed with the respondent a claim for 
benefits under the terms of the policy. 
The respondent refused to make any 
payments or to remit any premiums. To 
protect his rights the appellant made 
premium payments during the period of 
his disability, which ceased to be total 
July 25, 1928. The parties stipulated 
that from Aug. 31, 1927, the appellant 
was totally disabled and wholly pre-| 
vented from engaging in any occupation | 
or employment for wage or profit and 
that the disability continued in the same 
way from that time until July 25, 1928; 
that on July 25, 1928, the disability 
ceased to be total, and that on Sept. 6, 
1929, when this cause was called for 
trial, tHe appellant had recovered from 
his injuries. 

Indemnity Clauses Quoted 

The disability indemnity provisions of | 
the insurance policy read as follows: 

Permanent total disability benefits. 

Upon due proof that since the payment of 
the initial premium upon this contract, 
before a default in the payment of any 
subsequent premium, and before the an- 
niversary of this contract nearest to the 
sixtieth anniversary of the date of birth, 
the insured has become wholly disabled by 
bodily injuries or disease and will be con- 
tinually and wholly prevented thereby for 





life from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit, the com- 
pany will waive the payment of any pre- 
miums which may fall due on this contract 


during such disability and will pay from | 


the comencement of such disability and 
during its continuance the disability in- 
come stated on the first page of this con- 
tract. 
disability income so paid will not be de- 
ducted in any settlement hereunder. 

Upon proof of like disability occurring | 
after the anniversary of this contract near- 
est to the sixtieth anniversary of the date 
of birth, the company will allow all pre- 
miums falling due thereafter during such 


disabality to accumulate without interest | 


as an indebtedness hereunder. 


Independently of all other causes the | 
company will consider as permanent total | 


disability the entire and irrecoverable loss 
of the sight of both eyes, or the use of 
both hands or of both feet, or of one hand 
and ene foot. * 

Pending due proof of a claim hereunder 
in behalf of the insured that an existing 


total disability will be permanent and con- | 


tinue for life, when it shall appear that 
the insured has been wholly disabled by 
bodily injury or disease and has been pre- 
vented thereby from engaging in any oc- 
cupation or employment for wage or profit 
for a period of not less than three consecu- 
tive months, the company will grant the 
aforesaid benefits from the commencement 
of such disability and during its contin- 
uance. 


Temporary . Disability Covered 

Though the policy does not in terms 
provide indemnity for a temporary dis- 
ability, it is clear that some cases of 
actual temporary character, like the case 
at bar, will fall within the disability in- 
demnity provisions and become entitled 
to benefits. The appellant was totally 
disabled. The total disability continued 
for a period of not less than three con- 
secutive months. Claim was made in 


good faith of the permanency of the dis-} 


ability. Proof of the permanency of the 
disability was pending. Under such a 
state of facts the insurer is obligated 
by the fourth paragraph. 

“pending due proof of a ¢glaim * * * 
that an existing total disability will be 
permanent and continue for life, when it 
shall appear that the insured has been 
wholly disabled * * * for a period of 


' not less than three consecutive months, 


* 
; 


the company will grant the aforesaid 
benefits from the commencement of such 
disability and during its continuance,” 
which qualifies the first paragraph of the 
disability indemnity provisions requir- 
ing due proof of permanency of total 
disability, to begin the payments as of 
date of the commencement of the total 
disability and to continue the payments 
until the disability ceases to be total or 
until the end of the life of the insured 
if the total disability proves to be per- 
manent. 

To hold otherwise would be to hold 


that the language of the fourth para-| 


graph is meaningless. The phrase “from 
the commencement of such disability and 
during its continuance” means that the 
monthly income will be paid during the 
disability of the insured, whether it be 
for life or for a shorter period. That 
language was incorporated in the policy 
so that in the event the disability ceased 
to be permanent, the insurer could dis- 
continue the disability payments, 
Judgment Reversed 

Those who prepared the insurance con- 
tract contemplated just such a situation 
as is presented by the facts in the case 
at bar. They anticipated there would be 


® cases in which total disability had con- 


tinued for some time, but in which it was 


an open question whether the total dis- | 


ability would be permanent or tempo- 
rary. The disability indemnity provision 
is one of the attractive features of life 
insurance contracts. 

By the fourth paragraph of the dis- 
ability provisions, the policy was made 


| 
| 


|lic charge,” but 


The premiums so waived and the | 


| 








fore the charge was filed in the State 
court, and, therefore, that the proceed- 
ings were null and void; (2) In not hold- 
ing that the said offense could not sup- 


port his deportation because it was “not | 


judicially determined or established until 
more than five years after his entry,” 
Dec. 9, 1918, the bill of information hav- 
ing’ been filed on Apr. 19, 1924; (38) In 
not finding that the offense which charged 
him with encumbering mortgaged prop- 
erty under the laws of California, did 
not involve moral turpitude, as required 
by the Immigration Act of Feb. 5, 1917. 


Plea of Limitation 
Said to Be Waived 


As to the contention that the offense | 
prosecuted | 


for which petitioner was 
under the State law had prescribed, I do 
not think this is an issue which this 
court can consider in the habeas corpus 
proceeding. The writ, as has often been 
said, cannot serve the purposes of an ap- 
peal or review, and the plea of limita- 
tions being one which the petitioneg could 
have urged inshis trial, or on m 


plea of guilty which the record shows he 


entered. No authority has been cited and | 


I know of none which supports the asser- 
tion that the whole proceeding in the 
State court was rendered null and void 


by the mere expiration of the prescrip-| 


tive period under the State law. ie 
In support of the second proposition, 


counsel cites the case of Hughes v. Tro-| 


pello, 296 Fed. 306, in which the Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit used 
some language indicating that the alien 


should not only have committed the of-| 
fense but that he must have been con-| 


victéd and sentenced within five years 


|after his entry in order to be deported 
under section 19 of the act of Feb. 5,| 


1917 (U. S. Code, Title VII, section 155). 

However, in that case, the alien ar- 
rived in the United States on Nov.-12, 
1915, and after examination was ordered 
deported “on the ground that he was 
feeble minded and likely to become a pub- 
was later permitted to 
enter, upon giving bond. .On Apr. 19, 
1919, a warrant of arrest was issued and 
he was taken into custody on the charge 
that he was in the United States in viola- 
tion of the Immigration Act of 1917, for 
the same reason, that is, he*was feeble 
minded at the time of his entry and likely 
to become a public charge. The final or- 
der of ‘deportation was not issued until 
Apr. 5, 1921. It was held that inasmuch 
as the order had not been entered within 
five years after entry “the power of de- 
portation was exhaused.” * * * The 
court took occasion’ to analyze the va- 
rious sections of the statute as well as 
the clauses of ‘section 19, and although 
unnecessary because no such issue was 
involved, in discussing the clause author- 
izing deportation of an alien sentenced 


to imprisonment for a term of one year | 


or more because of conviction in this 
country of a crime involving moral turpi- 


tude, committed within five years after | 7 
the entry of the alien to the United | Notices of Patent Suits 


“Not only so, but the fact the of-| 


States, said: 


fense which is the sole foundation of the 
right of deportation, must be established 
by some proceeding, not only commenced, 
but concluded (that is, found to exist) 
within the period of five years after 
entry.” 

This conclusion appears to have been 
baSed upon the proposition that section 
19 of the act as quoted by that court, 
says: 

“That at any time within five years 
after entry, any alien (specifying the 
various classes unlawfully entering or 
found in the United States) shall, upon 
a warrant of the Secretary of Labor,’ be 
taken into custody and deported.” 


Different Construction 


Is Placed on Section 


However, in my judgment, with all due 
respect, the section in question canndt be 


treated in any such feshion for the rea-| 
son that between the opening clause | 


“That at any time within ‘five years 
after entry any alien,” etc., and the con- 
cluding command; “shall upon a»warrant 
of the.Secretary of Labor be taken into 
custody and deported,” there are a num- 
ber of clauses which clearly provide dif- 
ferent periods of limitations and other 
which are without limitation. For in- 
stance, the very clause dealing with the 
commission of a crime in which a sen- 
tence of one or more years has been im- 
posed, provides that where the alien has 
been sentenced more than once to such 
a term of imprisonment, committed “at 
ee 


more valuable. That was an added in- 
ducement to purchase the policy. The 
insured was promised that if he became 
totally disabled and the insurer was un- 
willing to pay him under the first para 
graph of the policy, there would be no 
need of litigation; that if the total dis- 
ability continued for a period of three 
consecutive months, pending due proof 
of his claim in good faith of the perma- 
nency of the disability, the insurance 
company would pay the insured for the 
three months’ disability and would con- 
tinue to pay the monthly disability in- 
demnity unti] the question of total per- 
manent disability was finally determined. 

The judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded with instructions to the 
Superior Court to enter judgment 
favor of the appellant 


| with his prayer. 


We,concur: 
J.3 TOLMAN, J. 
I dissent: BEALS, J. 


MITCHELL, C. J.; PARKER, 


ion in|} 
| arrest of judgment, was waived by the! 


in| 
in accordance | 





ported, and in the)last clause just pre- 
| ceding the command that all such classes 
om be taken into custody and deported, 
|it is provided that “at any time within 
| three years after entry any allen who 
| Shall have entered the United States by 
| water at any time or place than as desig- 
nated by the Immigration officials, etc,” 
| shall be deported. 
| With respect to the class with which | 
the court was dealing in the Tropello 
case, the section’ provides that “any alien 
who -within five years after entry be- 
;comes a public charge from causes not | 
| affirmatively shown to have arisen sub-!| 
| sequent to landing,” and while I am not 
| Prepared to agree with the reasoning of | 
| that decision, I can see a distinction from | 
|the present ore in that the -issue of 
whether or not the alien had become a| 
| public charge because of mental defi- 


|¢iency, had to be provoked and estab-| 
{lished through departmentat proceed-| 
| ings ; whereas, in cases involving the com- | 
| mission of crime the guilt has to be estab-| 
| lished by some court, State or Federal, 
|and the Department cannot act until the 


‘alien has been “sentenced to imprison- 
ment.” 


| Deportation Based on 
Commission of Crime 


| 

As pointed out in the Tropello case, all | 
that is necessary thereafter is that the 
| Secretary of Labor shall take the alien' 
| into custody and deport him. That case 
| also recognized “that the term of impris-| 
| onment might extend far beyond the five- | 
year limit,” but concluded that this was 
| specifically covered by one ¥f the pro- | 
| visos of section 19, that “any such alien | 
| convicted as aforesaid, shall not be de-| 
| ported until after the termination of his | 
imprisonment.” 

The cases cited in support of the Tro-| 
pello case arose under the act of 1907, | 
which declared that “any alien who shall 
enter the United States in violation of 
law, etc., shall upon the warrant of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be| 
taken into custody and deported to the| 
jcountry froms whence he came, at any | 
| time within three years after the date of | 
| his entry into the United States.” And 
it was held that the whole proceeding 
had to be completed within three years 
in order to render the vessel upon which 
he was brought to this country liable for 
his transportation. 

However, the act of Feb. 5, 1917, in 
the clause dealing with aliens of the 


any time after entry” he may be de-| 


Damages Awarded 


F or Infringement 


Inventor of Disc Wheel to Re- 
cover $206,748 From 


| Manufacturer 


. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 14.—William S. | 
Sayres Jr., standing master in chancery 
in Detroit, has just recommended to! 
Judgé Arthur J. Tuttle, of the United | 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, that the Motor | 
Wheel Corporation of Lansing be di- | 
| rected to pay Roscoe €. Hoffman, an in- | 
| ventor, of Detroit, $206,748 for infringe- | 
ment of a patent on disc automobile | 
wheels. | 

Mr.-Sayres decided that the corpora- 
tion owed the inventor 15 cents on each 
of 1,267,908 wheels manufactured be- | 
tween Jan. 1, 1922, and Nov. 14, 1928. 
The total amounted to $190,186, plus in- 
terest of $16,562. 

Judge Tuttle ruled Aug. 12, 1928, that | 
the corporation had made illegal use of | 
Mr. Hoffman’s patent for adapter flanges | 
and directed Mr. Sayres to fix damages. | 
The decision was subsequently upheld by | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Sixth Circuit. . | 





| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 





| 


it suffitient under the act of 1917, if the} 


defendant has been convicted and sen- 
tenced for an offense committed within | 
five years. It has been specifically held | 
that the limitation of five years in the! 
first clause of section 19 has no applica-| 
tion to aliens advocating or teaching the | 
unlawful destruction of property cov- | 
ered by a subsequent clause in the same | 
section, Guiney v. Bonham, 261 Fed. 582. | 


The expression, “except as hereinafter | 
provided” at the beginning of the clause | 
covering deportation of aliens convicted | 
of crimes involving moral turpitude, evi- | 
dently refers to one of the provisos in 
the same section “that provision of this | 
section respecting the deportation of | 
aliens convicted of a crime involving | 
moral turpitude, shall not apply ¢o one! 
who has been pardoned, nor shall such| 


| deportation be made or directed, if thc! 


court or judge thereof sentencing such| 
alien for such crime, shall, at the time of | 
imfosing judgment or passing sentence, 
or within 30 days thereafter, due notice | 
having first been given to representa-| 
tives of the State, make a recommenda- | 
tion” that he shall not be deported. | 


} 

I think counsel is correct in the con- 
tention that the court is not bound by the | 
finding of the department that the crime | 
involved moral turpitude, for this is a} 
question of law. But the bill of infcrma-| 
tion in this case charged that the de-| 
fendant executed the second chattel mort- | 
gage encumbering mortgaged property, | 
“designing and intending to defraud” | 
nd to which offense, as charged, peti- 
tioner pleaded guilty. The only evidence 





class of petitioner, declares: “except as| 
j hereinafter provided; any alien who is| 
hereafter sentenced to imprisonment for | 
a term of one- year or more because of | 
| conviction in this country of a crime in-| 
volving moral _ turpitude, committed | 
within five years after entry of the 
alien to the United States, or who is} 
| hereafter sentenced more than once to) 
such a term of imprisonment because of | 
| conviction in this country of any crime 
|involving moral turpitude, committed at | 
any time after entry, etc.” 


| Finding as to Nature of 
Crime Called Not Bindir 


| Clearly the provision is that the alien | 
|shall be deported upon conviction and 
| sentence of a crime of that nature com- 
| mitted within f¥ years after the entry | 
into the United States, not that he “shall | 
be taken into custody and deported” 
within that time, as directed in the act of 
1907. The same reasoning indulged in by 
|the court in the Tropello case, that is 
| that the alien could not be deported until 
after service of the sentence, is equally | 
applicable to the charge and conviction. 
The Immigration Department has no con- 
trol over the action of the State authori- | 
ties or of the Federal courts in institut- | 
ing proceedings for offenses committed | 
within the prescribed perfod, and, there- | 
fore, cannot act until the Sentence has/| 
been imposed and Served. 

What has just been said is also appli- 
cable to the argument that the bill of in- 
formation was not filed in the State| 
court until after the expiration of the 





offered to dispute that proposition is his 
own testimony, contradicting the solemn | 
judicial admission which he thus made, | 
that he did not intend any fraud and that | 
the debt was subsequently paid. Of | 
course, it would make no difference that | 
payment was afterwards made, if at the| 
time he committed the act with a fraudu- | 
lent purpose. 


Department Ruling 
Held to Be Correct 


The department having shown a prima | 
facie case of conviction of an of- 
fense with intention to defraud, which, | 
on its face I think implies moral turpi- | 
tude, the burden was then upon peti-| 
tioner to show by sufficient evidence that | 
it did not involve the circumstances de-| 
nounced by the act of 1917. This I think 
he failed to do in view of the contradic- 
tion involved in the admission of his plea 
as against his lone statements made as a 
witness, He proceeded to serve some 18 
months of his sentence in the peniten-| 
tiary and if he had been innocent it! 
would seem that means could have been 
found either to prevent execution.of sen- 
tence or to convince the court rendering 
the judgment, that no crime had been 
committed. I think it hardly necessary 
to cite authority to support the proposi- 
tion that the commission of a fraud in- 
volved moral turpitude. 


Taking the case as a whole, I am of 
the opinion that the ruling of the depart- 
ment is correct and the petitioner should 
not be discharged. He will, therefore, be 
‘committed for deportation according to| 


| 





five years from the date of entry. I think 


(Statement of Patent 


1058210, Welch & Welch, Method of fin- 
ishing castings, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doe. 
5199, Hudson Motor Car Co. v. American 
Plug Co. et al. Decree reversed June 13, 
1930. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
erete dock or pier, D. C., E. D. Mich. (De- 
troit), Doc. 3441, The Dock & Terminal En- 
gineering Co. et al. v. City of Detroit. Dis- 
missed on stipulation June 12, )930. 

1104589, Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding 
machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, Trimming 
mechanism for grinder-wheels of shaft 
grinding machines, 127895, same, Method of 
grinding splined shafts and other inter- 
rupted cylindrical bodies, 1273016, same, 
Splined shaft, C. C. A., 6th Cir.,- Doc. 
5130-5131, Reo Motor Car Co. v. Gear 
Grinding Machine Co. Patents 1104589, 
1115532 and 1271495 held valid and _ in- 
fringed, bill dismissed without prejudice 
as to 1273416 June 13, 1930. 

1108236, H. M. Reynolds, Roofing shin- 
gle, filed June 17, 1930; D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
EK. Div., Doc. 3422, The Patent & Licens- 
ing Corp, v. Weaver-Wall Co, 

11555382, (See 1104589.) 


flector, filed May 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, 
E. Div., Doc. 9810, Curtis Lightin 
al. v. Borin Vivitone Corp. 

1172724, Murray & Murray, Spring seat, 
Cc. C, A., 3d Cir., Doe. 43844, The W. @. 
Murray Spring Co. v. Fort Pitt Bedding Co. 
Decree reversed June 18, 1930. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block 
and method of making, C. C. A.,.3d Cir., 
Doc. 4275, W. H. Lampus v. Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., et al. Decree affirmed ¢.ne 18, 1930. 
Doc. 4318, Samson Granite Co., Ince., v. 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al, 

1246527, H. J. Bentson, Trenching ma- 
chine, D. C. Iowa (Des Moines), Doc. E, 
4383, Austin Machinery Corp, v. The Par- 
sons Co} Dismissed May 29, 1930. 

1268111, F. C. Furlow, System of control 
for electric elevators, filed June 13, 1930, 
D, C. Md., Doc. E 1722, Otis Elevator Co. 
v, Atlantic Elevator Co., Inc 

1271495, 1273016. (See 1104589.) 

1297766, T. A. Willard, Grid-pastjng ma- 
chine, filed May 7, 1930, D..C., E. D. Pa., 
Doc. 5979, Willard Storage Battery Co. v. 
Price Battery Corp. 

1367428, G. W. Pressell, Base for metal 
cutting compound and process of preparing 
same, filed Apr. 22, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., 
Doe 5927, E, F. Houghton & Co., v. Quaker 
Oil Products Corp. 

1372337, Case & Baxter, Drying apparatus, 

filed May 12, 1930, D. C., N. Di Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 9803, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., et al. 
v. Leather Equipment Co., Ine. 
[~ 1414136, A. F. Kleiminger, Protector for 
jicemen, filed May 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. 
Ill, E. Div., Doc, 9809, A. F. Keliminger et 
al. v. Bender Mfg. & Supply Co, et al. 


ue 








sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





1164720, P. M. Hotchkin, Stand-lamp re- | 


& Inc., et | C 


law. 


Office of notices under 


9837, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. v. C, Mandel 


et al. . 

1454694, Schwartz & Ayres, Leather drier, 
filed May 12, 1930, D, C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 9802, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, v. 
Leather Equipment Co., Inc. 
| 1489944, M. Kasser, Machine for process- 
ing eggs, filed June 7, 1930, D. C., N. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc, 2636, Kasser,) 
Egg Process Co. v. MacMarr Stores, Ltd. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed 
May 10, 1930, D. C., Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 
| 9059, A. B, Dick Co. v. A. O. Tomsen. 

1539922, O. C. Thompson, Machine for 
use in making boxes, filed June 16, 1930, 
D, C., W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doe. 
E 2357, Wirebounds Patehts Co. et al. 
v. Saranac Automatic Machine Corp. 

1546830, A. Friedman, Watch crystal, 
filed June 13, 1930, eae a 
Doe. 272, Permanent Bevel Unbreakable 
Crystal Co. v, H. Germanow et al. 

1575595, F. E. Warner, Fastener attach- 
ing machjne, filed June 6, 1930, D. C., E. D. | 
Pa., Doc. 6055, Kleen Products Co., Inc., 
v. Puritan Paper Plate & Products Co, 
| 1604339, H. A. Cumfer, Roofing element 
|and roof made thereof, filed June 17, 1930, 
D: C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 3423, The 
Patent & Licensing Corp. v. Weaver-Wall 


0. 

1610271, D. A. Evins, Temperature detec- 
tor, D. C. Mo. (St. Louis), Doe. 8377, The 
Palmer Sehool of Chiropractic v. Nichols 
Electric Mfg. Co. Claims 11, 12, 16, 18, 
19, 20 and 22 held infringed, claims 10, 
17, 23 and 24 held not infringed May 12, 
1930. 

1612762, J. M. Flynn, Detailing mechanism 
for candy coating machines, apveal filed 
June 12, 1930, C. C. 8th Cir., Doe. 
8943, United Drug Co, Ireland Candy 
Co. et al. 

1622814, F. J. Seabolt, Phonograph, filed 
May 21, 1930,_D. C., N. D. Ill, E, Div., 
Doc. 9838, The Capehart Corp. et al. v. 
Western Electric Piano Co. 

4643123, W. T. Kyle, Traffic protective 
structure, filed May 19, 1930, D. C., N. D. 
Ill., E. Div., Doe. 9814, Page Steel & Wire| 
Co. v. American Wire Fence Co. 

1647317, J. M. Selden, Process of car- 


Be 


‘Vv, 


| rying on catalytic reactions, D, C, Mo. (Sta 
| Louis), Doc. 8066, The Selden Co. v. Mon- 
; santo Chemical Works. Dismissed Mar. 
17, 1930. | 


1659496, Oishei & Hueber, Windshield 
wiper, appeal filed June 7, 1930, C, C. A., 
Ist Cir., Doc. 2469, Trico Products Corp. 
v. Apco-Mossberg Corp. Doc. 2470, Apco- 
Mossberg Corp. v. Trico Products Corp. 

1660832, E, Conti, Tube-forming machine, 
filed May 14, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 





| 4958, Herz Straw Co., Ine., v. S. Smith 
}et al. (S. & S, Straw Sales Co.), 
| 1663475, R. E.. Cartzdafner, Dump car 





| locking device, filed June 13, 1930, D. C., 
'N. D. Ohig, W. Div., Doc. E 1062, Magor 


1436459, J. Reece, Seat cover, ‘filed May; Car Corp. v. The Differential Ste@l Car Co. 


31, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E, Div., Doc. 


f 


1668496, F. A, Eustis, Method for distri- 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Appeal—Appealable orders—Order allowing amendment to reply and dismissing 
counterclaim— 
An order allowing plaintiff’s amendment to its reply and dismissing de- 
fendant’s counterclaim, was not appealable since it was not a final order. 
Pioneer Grain Corporation v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; 
C. C. A. 8, No. 8702, July 19, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Due process—Equal protection—Double taxation— 

A Florida statute making bonds issued by a city for the construction of 
street improvements for which special assessments are levied the general ob- 
ligation of the city payable by the vy of an ad valorem tax on all the property 
in the city is not void on the ground that it provides for the taking of property 
without due process of law,-or on the ground that it denies taxpayers the equal 
protection of laws, or on the ground that it provides for double taxation. 

Klemm v. Davenport, Mayor, etc.; Florida Sup. Ct., Aug. 5, 1930. 





” 


Customs—Forfeiture of boat—Smuggling—Proof of foreign origin— 

In a@ proceeding by the Government for the forfeiture of a motorboat for 
smuggling liquor, evidence that the markings on the sacks and the labels on the 
bottles indicated or stated that the liquors were foreign goods and that the 
liquor was aboard a motorboat along side a pier or bulkhead at the time of the 
seizure of the boat, was not sufficient to prove the foreign origin of the goods, 
in view of the frequency with which such labels and marks on liquor are 
counterfeited. 

United States v. American Gas Screw “Evelyn Ruth’; D. C. D. Mass., No. 
4215, July 3, 1930. 





Customs—Forfeiture of vessel—Smuggling—Foreign origin of goods as essen- 
tial element— 4 ; 
Foreign origin of goods is essential to the forfeiture of a vessel for landing 
goods without customs supervision or permit, and without payment of the 
lawful duties, or without the required license. 
United States v. American Gas Screw “Evelyn Ruth”; 


D. C. D. Mass., No. 
4215, July 3, 1930. “ 





Motor vehicles—Operation of bus—Injuries to passenger—Application of de- 
cline of res ipsa loquitur— 

In an action against a bus company for injuries sustained by a passenger v. hen 
an automobile which had been parked at an angle against the curb backed 
into the bus, evidence that the bus was being driven within 4 feet of the rear 
end of the automobiles which were parked diagonally, that the automobile as 
it backed out was seen by some of the passengers when the bus was 50 to 75 
feet from the automobile, that bus-driver’s view was clear and unobstructed 
and that he sounded no warning and did not apply his brakes or slacken 
his speed or swerve to the left, although there was plenty of room, warranted 
the submission of the case in accordance with the general doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur in passenger cases. 

Interstate Stage Lines Co. v. Ayers; C.C. A. 8, No. 8802, Julyd9, 1930. 





Municipal corporations—Bonds—Street improvements—Tax levy for payment— 


Under a Florida statute authorizing a city, after the equalization, approval 
and confirmation of the levying of special assessments for street improvements, 
and as soon as a contract for the inrprovement has been let, to issue bonds 
“pledging the full faith and credit of said municipality” and providing that 
such bonds “shall be general obligations of the municipality” and that “if 
special assessments be not imposed and collected in respect of the improve- 
ments in season to pay the principal and interest of said bonds, the governing 
authority of the municipality shali levy and collect on all taxable property in 
the municipality a tax sufficient to pay such principal and interest,” holders of 
bonds issued under the statute could require the city to levy an ad valorem 
tax on all property in the city for the payment of the unpaid interest and 
principal where the special assessments imposed on the specially benefited prop- 
erty had not produced sufficient funds therefor, although the statute allowed the 
city to place the ultimate burden on those specially benefited, since the bonds 
were general obligations of the city. 

Klemm v. Davenport, Mayor, etc., Florida Sup. Ct., Aug. 5, 1930. 





Prohibition—Forfeiture of Vessel for transportation—Seizure after completion 
of offense— 

A vessel is not subject to forfeiture for transporting intoxicating liquor in 
violation of the national prohibition act unless seized upon discovery of the 
transportation while it is still in progress, since the vessel cannot be seized 
after the completion of the offense. 

United States v. American Gas Screw “Evelyn Ruth’; D. C. D. Mass., No 
4215, July 3, 1930. 





‘ 
Seamen—Personal injuries—Suit against employer—Jurisdiction—Removal from 
State to Federal court— 

A seamen’s suit for personal injuries against a shipowner under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 commenced in a State court, may not be removed to the 
Federal court, since the provision of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act pro- 
hibiting the removal of the case arising under such act from a State court of 
competent jurisdiction to a Federal court has been incorporated in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act by reference thereto. 

Anderson v. American & Cuban Steamship Co.; D. C. D. Md., No. 4213, June 
12, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisic.as 


Summary of Opinions Publshed 
in Full Text in This Issue 





Aliens—Deportation—Conviction of crime involving moral turpitude—Encum- 
bering of mortgaged property with intent to defraud— 

An alien who executed a second chattel mortgage with intent to defraud 
holder of first mortgage, within five years after entry into the United States, 
could be deported for conviction ofa crime involving moral turpitude, although 
convicted more than five years after entry.—Millard, U. S. ex rel., v. Tuttle, 


Commissioner of Immigration, etc. (D. C. E. D. La.)—V U. S. Daily, 1876, Aug. 
15, 1930. ‘ aid 





Insurance—Permanent total disability—Effect of recovery from injuries— 
Insured, who in good faith thought that he had been permanently and totally 
disabled as the result of a fracture of the skull and other injuries, and who 
filed a claim with the insurance company for permanent total disability benefits, 
was entitled to the payment of benefits during the period of disability although 
the disability ceased to be total 11 months after the accident, where the policy 
provided that “pending due proof of a claim * * * that an existing tétal dis- 
ability will be permanent and continue for life, when it shall appear that the 
insured has been wholly disabled * * * for a period of not less than three con- 
secutive months, the company will grant the aforesaid benefits from the com- 
mencement of such disability and during its continuance.”—Byerly v. The 
Travelers_Insurance Co. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1876, Aug. 15, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Anticipation— 


Prior to patent showing just the opposite of applicant’s construction and ar- 
rangement which would defeat applicant’s purpose does not anticipate the claims.— 
Ex parte Harold W. Brunner (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 1876, Aug. ! 


15, 1930. 





Patents—Tapers allowed— 


Patent 1771769 to Brunner for Tapers and Art of Mounting These, claims 1, 2) 
and 8 of application allowed.—Ex parte Harold W. Brunner (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 


VU. S. Daily, 1876, Aug. 15, 1930. 


. 





bution of volatile substance, filed June 12, ican Rolling Mill Co. 
1930. D. C.. §. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. | prejudice May 9, 1930. 
C-112-C, Virginia Fruit Fumigating Co, et | 
al. v. S. K. Thomas, 

1669038, L. S. Brach, Extension cord con- 


nector, filed May 20, 1930, D. C., E. D. jal. Consent decree enjoining defendant 

N. Y., Doc. 4965, L. S. Brach Mfg. Corp. | Jan. 6, 1930. ‘ 

v. R. U. F. Products Co. 1715325, F. B. Hayden, Spreading ap- 
1670294, G. D. Angle, Internal combus- | paratus, filed June 17, 1930, D. C., S. D. 


tion engine, D. C., S. D. Ill, N. Div., Doe. 
E 734. The Le Blond Aircraft Engine Corp. 
v. Velie Motors Corp. Patent held valid 
and infringed (notice June 25, 1930). \5, 

1674298, L. Marx, Traffic simulating toy, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/398, L. Marx 
& Co. et al. v. H. Katz & Co., Inc. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff (notice June 16, 
1930). 

1675280, J. T. Smith, Refrigerating cab- | 
inet and method of refrigerating clongated 
bodies, filed July 3, 1930, D. C., N.,D./|filed July 18, 1930, D. C., E. D. M 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3442, The Russ Mfg. Div., Doe. 4297, G. E. 
Co. v. Knight Soda Fountain Co. Arvey Corp. et al. 

1681727, F..M. Emerson, -‘rtificial cast ! 
stove and provess of producing same, filed | filed June 26, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. 
May 20, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4966,|E 54/139, M. Goldberg (Dormont Co.) 
Varitex Co. v. J. Marra et al. Same, June} Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc. 

9, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. ¥., Doc, 4991, Vari- 
tex Co. v. J. Marra et al. 

1693804, R. A. Blair, Rail anchor, D. C. 


|v. C. Hass & Co., Ine. 


1930, D.>C., N. D.-Ohio, W. 
1070, Ray-Signs Corp. v. 
tion, Ine. 

1718025, R. Bishinger, 
pliance, filed June 23, 


Div., 


1930, D. C., S. 


Majestic Waving Co., Inc. 


Gagnier et al. 


Del., Doc. E 753, R. A. Blair v. Empire | & Erbe Mfg. Co. 

Rwy. Supply Corp. Consent decree dis- } 

missing bill May 12, 1930. chine, filed July 7, 1930, D. C. 
1696954, F. L. ‘Mayes, Tank truck, filed |Doc. E 1735, Sprague-Sells Corp. v. The 

May 16, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc, 4954, | United Co. 

C. H. Bickell et al. v. Smith-Hamburg-Scott 1729599, McCabe & Schoe 

Welding Co. et al. book top, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 4531, 


1709741, R. T. Romine, Industrial truck, | 
filed June 21, 1930, D. C., N..D. Ohio, E. | 
Div., Doc. 3437, R. T. Romine v. The Raker- 
Raulang Co. Same, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 658, R. T. Romine v. The Amer- 


Ine. 
discontinued Feb. 6, 1930. 





Dismissed without 


1713247, J. Young, Mechanical ball game, 
D. C., W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma C'ty), Doc. 
|E 1073, General Mfg. Co. v. L. J. Gray et 


N. Y., Doc. E 54/104, Good Roads Co., Inc., 


1717938, F. K. Richtmyer, Sign, filed July 
Doc. 
Kadow Founda- 


Hair-curling ap- 
dD. 
N. Y., Doc. E 54/108, R. Bishinger et al. v. 


1722944, B. C. Place, Securing trim panels, 
ich., S.! 
y 


1723729, M. Goldberg, Applique fabric, 
y. Y., Doc. 
v. 


1725702, W. I. Cubberley, Support for ver- 
tical files, filed June 11, 1930, S. C., D. of 
C., Doc. 51532, W. I. Cubberley v. Yawman | 


McCabe & Schoenfeld, Inc., v. F. J. Quigan, 
Counter-claim dismissed and action 


1737638, F. J>\Carlson, Incinerator, filed 
June 11, 1930, D. C., S. D, Calif. (Los An- 
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‘Reference Held 


Not to Anticipate 
- Claims in Patent 


| 
| 


Examiner Reversed in Rejec- 
tion of Parts of Applica- 
jtion Dealing With Tapers 
«And Art of Mounting 


Ex PARTE HAROLD E. BRUNNER; PATENT 
OFFice BoarD oF APPEAL No. 1901. 
Application for patent for tapers and 
| the art of mounting, filed Sept. 12, 
| 1925, Serial No. 56096. Opinion dated 

| .Apr. 24, 1929. 

|Cuartes Lyon RussELt for appellant. 

Before KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER and LANDERS, Examiners 
in Chief. 





KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— 
This is an appeai from the action of the 
Examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 2 
and 3. Claim 1 is illustrative and reads 
as follows: 

“1. In the mounting of taper members 
in taper sockets, the combination with 
a member having .a tapered receiving 
bore or socket, of a member for insertion 
|in such bore of sufficiently less cone angle 
than the cone angle of the bore that 
;upon the insertion of such member into 
‘the said bore of the receiving member 
and the application of a predetermined 
force or driving pressure the tapered 
outer surface of the inserted member 
engages the entire inner surface of the 
receiving member.” 

, The reference relied upon is: 
et al., 1120368, Dec. 8, 1914. 
Distinctions Noted , 

The claims are drawn to a mounting 
including the use of a tapered member 
‘of the type employed in fastening the 
inner ring of a bearing to a shaft. The 
inner surface of this ring is tapered 
lengthwise of the ring and provides an 
outer conical surface between which and 
the inner cylindrical surface furnished by 
the shaft a tapered ring is inserted to 
rigidly connect the bearing and shaft. 

The specification points out that in 
prior constructions it has been customary 
to provide a wedging ring having the 
same cone angle as the cone angle of 
the outer member and that when pres- 
sure is exerted on the wedging ring to 
drive it home said ring expands radially 
to a greater extent near its thickened 
end than it does near its tapered or 
thinner end and consequently it does not 
exert uniform binding pressure through- 
jout its length between the shaft and 
‘the outer ring. To overcome this defect 
appeilant has made the cone angle of the 
»| wedging ring slightly less than the cone 
angle of the outer ring. Consequently 
when the parts are assembled the wédg- 
ing ring exerts uniform pressure onsthe 
outer ring throughout its length, 

Claims Not Fairly Met 

In the patent to Booraem et al. the 
outer ring is split longitudinally as illus< 
trated in Figure 2 and is expanded ma- 
terially by the inner wedging ring when 
the latter is inserted therein. The 
smaller end of.the wedging ring is made 
of substantially the same diameter as 
{the larger end of the bore of the outer 
ring. The inclination of the outer sur- 
face of the expanding member is made 
| greater than the inclination of the inner 
|surface of the expansible member. This 
/is just the opposite of appellant’s con- 
{struction and would defeat appallant’s 
| purpose. 
| Each of the claims is limited to a ‘—e 
|struction in which the member that is 
| inserted in the bore has a less cone angle 
;than the cone angle of the bore. We 
believe the claims are not fairly met in 
the reference. ’ 

Appellant has presented in his brief 
two additional claims which have not 
|been considered. See Ex parte Moore, 
1923 C.D. page 13. 


Booraem ¥ 


| geles), Doc. E R-85-M, A. E. Baird et al. 
v. W. D. Dickinson (Out-A-Door Supply * 
Co.) et al. 

1741118, Rosenfeld & McCabe, Sign and 
method ef manufacture, filed July 15, 1930, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3449, The 
Grabler Mfg. Co/v. Vacuum Oil Co. 


- 


1747747, O. B. Walters, Blade controlling 
device fo? road maintainers, filed June 26, 
1930, D. C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doc. E 1068, 

C. E. Miller. 


O. B. Walters y. 

1748007, Rf Baker, Guiding, floating 
and cementing device for well casings, D, 
C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Déc. E 536, Baker 
Oil Too’s, Inc., v. Larkin Packing Co, Dis- 
missed without prejudice (notice June 24, 
1930). 

1752917, 


A. R. Lukens, Dielectric 


sub- 
stance, filed June 19, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 683, The Richard. 
son Co. v. The National Battery Co. Same, 
filed June 21, 1930, D. C., W’ D. N. Y,, 
Doc. 296, The Richardson Co. v. The Are 
row Battery Products Co. 

1759561, D, H. Young, Knitted fabric, 
filed July 11, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ga. (Ate 
lanta), Doc. E 584, Westcott Hosiery Mills 
v. Rich’s, Inc., et al. Doe. 585, Westcott 
Hosiery Mills v. J. Regenstein Co. et al. 

1760060, J. Holtzman, Razor blade ejece 
tor, filed July 11, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Ye 
Doc. E 54/234, J. Holtzman v. Magazine Ree 
peating Razor Co., Inc. 

Re. 15278, I. Langmuir, 
charge apparatus, D. C., E 


Electron dise 
D. N. ¥.. Boe 
4708, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. G, 
J. Seedman Co., Inc. Consent decree dise 
missing bill without prejudice Mar. 4, 1930. 

Re. 15641, J. H. Emery, Artificial fruit and 
method of producing, C. C. A., 6th: Cir., 
| Doc. 5518, F. W., Woolworth Co. v. J. H. 
Emery. Doc. 5519, S. S. Kresge Co. v. J. 
H. Emery. Patent held invalid June 28, 
#1930, in each of above cases. 

Re. 15791, P. Leiken, Knickers, D. “» 
E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4666, The Peerless Smok- 
ing Jacket Co., Inc., et al. v. S. L. Leopold. 
Consent decree for plaintiff Apr. 10, 1930. 

Re. 16657, J. S. Andrews, Wall furnace, 
filed June 18, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
| Angeles), Doc. E _R-87-C, J. S. Andrews v. 


- 17328, F J. Schleicher, Paper box, 
filed July 14, 1930, D, C. Mo. (St. Louis), 
Doe, 9137, Box Patents, Inc., v. Universal 
Paper Box Mfg. Co. 

Re.‘17567, H. J. Gaisman, Safety razor, 
filed Apr. 9, 1930, D. C. Conn (New Haven), 
Doc. E2060, Autostrop Safety Razor Co, 
Ipec., v. United Cigar Stores Co. of America, 

Re. 17620, D. J. Cremen, Cap, filed May 
}31, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6027, D. J. 
Cremen v. Keystone Adjustable Cap Corp. 

Des. 55734, B. P. Wagner, Metal baking 
|pan, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 496, 
|The Wagner Mfg. Co. v. The Pickering 
Hardware Co. Decree Pro Confesso holding 
patent valid and infringed (notice June 25, 
11930), 

Des, 75458, P. W. Ackerman, Embroidered 
lac® medallion, filed July 7, 1930, D. C., S 
D. N. Y., Doe. E 54/209, P. W. Ackermann 


v. B. Kuplinsky. 
| Des. 76536, W. P. Graham, Dish, D. C., 
|S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 53/202, Graham & 


Zenger, Inc., v. B. Tomby & Co., Inc., et al, 
Consent decree for plaintiff June 24, 1930, 
| Des. 79558, M. Kornblum, Lamp, D. C,, 


1727507, C. T. Howson, Corn husking ma-|E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4754, Metal Lamp Corp. ve 
Md.,|Aljac Lightning Fixture Co., Inc. Dite 


missed Apr. 29, 1930. 
Des. 80936, P. Cricchio, Table lamp, filed 


| 
nholz, Pocket-| June 18, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5004, 


Wrougkt Iron & Art Glass Fixture Co., Inc., 
v. Everlite Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Des. 81205, F. W. Roettges, Lamp, file 
June 21, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Do 
5006, Aljac Art Metal Products Corp 
Everlite Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc. ® 
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Waiver’s Validity 
Implied by Court 


In Upholding Tax 





Presumption of Regularity 
In Commissioner’s Act 
Held to Prevent Bar of 
Limitation Statute 


San Francisco, Calif—The taxpayer’s 
contention that the waiver involved 
this case was improperly executed and 
that hence the assessment was void, 
cannot be sustained, the Circuit Court cf 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held. 

Since the Commissioner could not have 
imposed a tax except for the waiver, 
there is a legal presumption that he 
signed the waiver within the required 
time, if such action was necessary to 
render it valid, the court held. 

The same rule requires the court to 
assume that the signatures of the Com- 
missioner, although written by another. 
was personally authorized by him. 
PANTAGES THEATER COMPANY V. ROBERT 

H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 

REVENUE, No. 6101. 

Upon petition to review an order of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

JosePH D. BRADY’ (KINGMAN BREWSTER, 


JAMEs S. Y. Ivins and F. E. YOUNG-, 


MAN, of counsel) for petitioner; G. A. 
YounGqQuisT, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral; J. Louis MQNARCH and JOHN 

VAUGHN GRONER (C. M. CHAREST and 

STANLEY SuyDAM, of councel) for re- 

spondent. 

Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH ahd WILBUR, 

Circuit Judges. 

The opinion of the ‘court, delivered 
July 28, follows in full text: 

Wieur, Circuit Judge.—The sole ques- 
tion presented by the appeal of petitioner 
from the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals fixing a deficiency tax is as to 
whether or not the statute of limita- 
tions has run. The five-year neriod had 
exvired (Revenue Act of 1921, section 
250 [d] [1]),"but the Commissioner pred- 
icated his right to make the assessment 
upon an agreement in writing, entered 
into with the taxpayer before that pe- 
riod expired which, under the provisions 
of the statute, would toll the statute. 

It is conceded that the taxpayer con- 
sented in writing to a later determina- 
tion. That writing is produced in evi- 
dence, is'dated within the five-year pe- 
riod and purports to be signed by the 
Commissioner. Appellant objected to the 
introduction of the*waiver on the ground 
that it was not shown affirmatively by 
the Commissioner that the waiver was 
‘signed by the Commissioner within the 
five-year period. 

Certain initials appear underneath the 
signature of the Commissioner, and it is 
conceded that the signature of the Com- 
missioner was not affixed by him per- 
sonally. The petitioner contends that if 
the signature of the Commissioner was 


affixed after the expiration of the five-, 


year period it was ineffective. (Joy 
Floral Co. v. Commissioner Int. Rev., 29 
F. [2d] 865.) 
Presumption Applied 
The only evidence introduced as to the 
date of the execution of the written 


«consent to postpone the fixing of the tax | 


is the date of the instrument itself, which 
was within the five-year period, and the 
fact that the document was stamped as 
having been received Jan. 17, 1924, in 
the special assessment section. The doc- 
ument was also stamped “Refer Special 
Assessment Section.” The prima facie 
presumption is that a contract is signed 
on the date it bears. (Kauffman v. Bail- 
lie, 89 Pac. 548, 46 Wash. 248; Brown 
Bros. v. Preston Mill Co., 145 Pac. 694, 
83 Wash. 648; Warner v. Warner, 85 


N. E, 650, 235 Ill. 448; Jones on Evi- 
dence [2d ed.], settfon 194, page 324; 
13 C. J. 759.) 


The only evidence tending to overcome 
this presumption is the fact that the 
waivers are stamped as having been re- 
ceived in the special assessment section 
at a later date. There is nothing in this 
stamped date of receipt to negative the 
presumption that the waiver was signed 
on the date it bears, although that date 
is before it was referred to this section. 


It is quite possible that this reference | is 7 
| United States Board of Tax Appeals en- 


was for the purpose of a recommenda- 
tion as to whether the waiver should be 
signed by the Commissioner, or it may 
have been referred to the section to in- 
form that section that the time to make 
the assessment had been extended. 
There is no evidence on this subject. A 
letter from a deputy internal revenue 
commissioner was offered in evidence 
and received without objection, but this 
letter merely states the fact that the 
waiver was referred at the time and in 
accordance with this stamp. 

The Government relies upon the pre- 
sumption that the official duties of the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner were 
properly performed and upon this basis 
contends that“the presumption involves 
a finding that the waiver was signed by 
the Commissioner before the end of the 
five-year period, if the law. required it so 
to be signed in order to be effective. 

It is contended, on the other hand, that 
inasmuch as the Commissioner had the 
option to sign or decline to sign the 
waiver there is no presumption flowing 
from the regular performance of his 
official duties which would tend to fix the 
date of the signature of the Commis- 
sioner. However, the presumption that 
official duty has been performed is ap- 
plicable to such signing of the waiver 
by the Commissioner in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way than appellant claims. 

Signature Adjudged Valid 

It appears that after the receipt of 
the waiver signed by the taxpayer the 
appellant proceeded to fix the amount of 
the deficiency tax. If, as appellant con- 
tends, he had no right to do this if the 
five-year period had expired, a point we 
do not decide, when he acted upon the 
theory that the waiver was effective we 
should presume that he had signed the 
waiver, as the law required, within the 
five-year period. The presumption that 
the instrument was signed on the date 
it bears, if somewhat overcome by a sub- 
sequent date stamped thereon, is forti- 
fied by an even stronger presumption of 
official duty regularly performed whica, 
because of the subsequent conduct of the 
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No unpublished ru 
officer or employe of th 
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Internal Revenue. 





| Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Aug. 14 
John Stewart Bryan, J. St. George 
Bryan, Douglas S. Freeman, Allen 
Potts, Petitioner, Mrs. Helen H. Bryan, 
Isobel S. Bryan, Miss Helen M. Bryan, 
Miss Norma S. Bryan, Thomas Pick- 
ney Bryan 2d, Alerander H. Bryan, 


Docket Nos. 37411, 87412, 87413, 
37414, 87415, 37416, 37417, 37413, 
87419 and 37420. 


In the circumstances herein the 
petitioners are not liable for sur- 
taxes on amounts received incident 
to the redemption by a corporation 
of a portion of its capital stock, even 
though stock dividends and rights 
were thereafter issued by which each 
stockholder became entitled to an 
equal or greater amount of stock 
than that redeemed. 

Inecto, Inc., Docket No. 403875« 

The Commissioner’s disallowance 
a deduction under — section 
234(a)(7) approved where the cost 
of a secret formula on which the 
allowance is claimed does not ap- 
pear. 5 

W. F. Gillies, Docket No. 40964. 

1. Where a vendor of real estate 
sold for a price consisting of a cash 
payment, a first mortgage assumed, 


of 


99 


Rebatesto Adjust T 


Awards just announced by the Bureau; reasonable allowances authorized by sec- 





of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Compagnie Francaise de Navigation 

Compagnie Francaise de Navigation a 
Vapeur, Marseilles, France. Overassess- 
ments of income and profits taxes and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1918, $60,548.49; 
1919, $1,313.37. 

Of the overassessments the amount of 
$53,720.34 results from the determination 
of the profits tax liability under the pro- 
visions of sections 327 and 328, Revenue 
Act of 1918, by reason of the fact that 
the taxpayer is a foreign corporation. 

The amount of $4,450.47 of the over- 
assessments is caused by the allowance 
of additional deductions for depreciation 


| since, after thorough consideration of the 


additional data 
| ences held in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the deductions allowed in the pre- 
vious audit which resulted in the assess- 
ment of deficieries in tax were inade- 
quate and less than the reasonable allow- 
ance authorized by section 234 (a) (7), 
Revenue Act of 1918, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $8,691.05 represents the 
remission of interest asserted on the de- 


ficiencies in tax inasmuch as the deter- | of 


mination of the overassessments causes 
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Statute of limitations—Waivers—Signature by commissioner—Evidence— 


Where no tax could have been imposed except under the provisions of a 
certain waiver, the action of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in fixing 
a tax implies that he had signed the waiver within the time required, if the 
law demanded that it be so signed-in order to become effective; the same 
rule requires an assumption that the signature of the Commissioner, al- 
though written by another, was personally authorized ‘by him.—Pantages 
(C. C. A. 9.—V_U. S. Daily, 1877, Aug. 15, 1930. 
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0 Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
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Review Opposed 
Tn Suits Involving 
Railroad Taxes 





| 
| 
| 
Justice Department Files Ob- 
| jection to Rehearing by 


Supreme Court on Appeal 
Of Two Cases 


: 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
|Supreme Court of the United States 
| should not be granted in the case entitled 
|Great Northern Railway Co. v. Lucas, 
| No. 247, the Department of Justice con- 
| tends in a brief just filed. 

Fines imposed for violating the hours 
|of service and other Federal statutes, 
land expenses incurred in transporting 
men and materials for cunstruction work 
| should have been allowed as a deduction 
in computing the Federal income tax, the 
| company asserted. 

Two Tax Questions Involved 

Statement by the Department of Jus- 
tice follows ia full text: 

Two tax questions are presented in the 
|Supreme Court of the United States in 
a petition filed by the Great Northern 
Railway Company, first,‘whether in its 
income tax retugn for 1917, the petition- 
ling railroad is entitled to deduct from 
}its gross income as operating expenses 
}any part of the amount charged on its 
| books for capital account as its expense 
|of transporting on its own trains men 
|engaged in and material used for con- 
{struction purposes. Also, whether the 
| penalties and fines paid by the petition- 
| ing railroad in 1917 for violation of Fed- 
|eral statutes and regulations are ordi- 
|nary and necessary expenses in the con- 
| duct of petitioner’s business so as to be 
deductible from gross income. 

Sum of $422,677 Deducted 

The facts as set forth in the petition 
show that the petitioning railroad 
charged to its construction account the 
{sum of $422,677 as the expense to the 
| petitioner of transporting, over its own 
| lines, service men and materials for con- 


j 


ee work. Of this amount $32,219 





and deferred payments secured by 
a purchase-money mortgage, ex- 
changes the latter obligation in the 
year of sale for an obligation of 
equal amount on open account of a 
corporation, a stranger to the origi- 
fial sale, the amount of which, to- 
gether with the cash payment, ex- 
ceeds one-fourth of the purchase 
price, it is unnecessary to consider 
whether the vendor may return in- 
come from the sale by the installe 
ment method. 

2. The first transaction can on no 
theory be_ projected into the later 
entirely separate transaction so as 
to exclude the open account from in- 
come of the vendor on the grounds 
that it was not cash, or that it had 
no market value, since the gain or 
loss on each transaction must be 
separately computed, the disposition 
of the purchase-money mortgage 
was an exchange the gain from 
which was measurable by the mar- 
ket value of the open account, and 
the evidence respecting the assets 
and liabilities of the corporation and 
the payments made by it on the ac- 
count within the same year indicates 
that the account was entirely sound 
and of full value. 


! 





represented’ the expense of transporting 
men and -$390,458 represented material. 
In its income tax return the petitioning 

ilroad had deducted -these expenses as 
| operating expenses but the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue reduced the deduc- 
tion claimed in the total amount on the 
ground that it was an expense attribu- 
table to capital and consequently not de- 
ductible from income. 

Imposition of Fines 

With respect to the question of fines 
| paid by the railroad, it appears that dur- 
ling the period in question $4,587 were 
fines imposed for violating various Fed- 
eral statutes, and were deducted by the 





tions 234 (a) (7), Revenue Act of 1924 
and 1926, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

The amount of $9,902.22 of the over- 
assessment for the year 1924 is due to 
allowance as a deduction of a loss sus- 
tained on the sale of capital assets. A 
field examination of the taxpayer’s books 
of accounts and records disclosed that in 


| versity pres$> 1929. 
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Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill publications in so- 
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book co., 1930. ‘ 
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series of athletic handbooks, no. 
53 p., illus. N. Y., American sports pub- 
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Hunter, Mary. War; a program unit for 
seniors and young people. 24 p. N. Y., 
The Methodist book concern, 1929. 
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‘James, Frank Cyril. The economics of 
money, credit and banking. 482 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1930. 
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Jillson, Willard Rouse. Tales of the dark 
and bloody ground; a group of fifteen 
original papers on the early history of 
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Kentucky. By .. . twenty six illustra- 
tions. 149 p., illus. Louisville, Ky., 
Cc. T. Dearing printing co., 1930. 


30-15934 
Johnson, Charles Spurgeon. The negro in 
American civilization; a study of negro 
life and race relations in the light of 
social research. (American social sci- 
ence series: general editor, H. W. Odum.) 
538 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930, 
30-15942 
Knight, Emerson B., inc., Indianapolis. An 
unbiased study of the family or 
units in New Orleans, Louisiana. 1 
illus. New Orleans, New Orleans item, 
1930. 30-159438 
Lapham, Alice Gertrude. The old planters 


det pire: ee ce | company from its income tax return. The of Beverly in Magsachusetts and the 

reflecting the result of the sale in the re- Commissioner alsa disallowed this deduc- | *thousand acre grant of 1635. 1383p. 

turn™filed the cost of the assets Wa5/tion The Board of Tax Appeals and) Cambridge, Printed at the Riverside 
;}understated. Sections 234 (a) (4) and the Circuit Court of Appeals for the press for the Beverly historical society 
204 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 1924; articles Eighth Circuit, upon petit’on for re and the Conant family association, bee 
141, 561 a 59 2 ions 65. a = oe ep 3 30-15938 

Ol amd 1991, Reguintions view, both sustained the Commissioner Margalith, Aaron M. The _ international 


|in the reported gross income on account 


a proportionate reduction in the interest. | 


Fred Miller Brewing Co. 

Fred Miller Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer. are determined as follows: 1914, 
$86.07; 1915, $165.19; 1919, $31,600.16; 
1920, $11,101.66; 1921, $7,724.81. 

The overassessment for the year 1919 
is made pursuant to the final order of the 


tered in the instant case for this year, 
Docket No. 25560. 

Of the overassessments, $17,576.03 is 
caused by, the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for depreciation since after an 
extensive investigation and conferences 
held in the Bureau it is determined that 
the deductions claimed in the tax returns 
are inadequate and less than the reason- 
able allowances authorized by Sections IT, 
Subsection G (b), Act of Oct. 3, 1913, and 
234 (a) (7), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. Appeal of Even Realty Com- 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 355. 

The amount of $776.94 is caused by a 
reduction in the amount of the profit de- 
rived from the sale of capital assets, 
since after a field examination of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records, 
it is determined that the amount re- 
ported in the tax return for the year 
1921 was erroneously overstated. Sec- 
tion 202, Revenue Act of 1921, 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses which were erroneously omitted as 


deductions in -the tax returns for the 
years 1920 and 1921/causes $654.68 of 
the overassessments. Sections 234 (a) 


(1), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921; Ap- 
peal of Independent Brewing Company of 
Pittsburgh, 4 B..T, A. 870. . 
,The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $20.08 is caused by the 


_remission of interest assessed on defi- 


Commissioner in fixing the tax, implies | 


that he had signed the waiver and made 
it effective, if it was a necessary pre- 
requisite to the validity of the tax. 
“The presumption in such a case is 
thus stated by the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justtce Brewer, in Knox 
County v. Ninth Natk Bank, 147 U. 8. 
91, 97: 

“From these facts it may be presumed 
that proper notices of the glection were 
given; for it is a rule of ‘very general 
application that where an act is done 
which can be done legally only after the 
performance of some prior act, proof of 
the latter carries with it a presumption 
of the due performance of the prior act.” 
(Citing Bank of United States v. Dan- 
dridge, 12 Wheat. 64, 70.) 

+ This presumption was applied in 
‘@ieicher v. Hickman, 136 F, 570, where 


4 


ciencies in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest, 

Italian Vineyard Co. 

Italian Vineyard Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Overassessments é@f* income taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: June 30, 1924, $15,577.28: June 
30, 1925, $5,967.52; June 30, 1926, $5,- 
535.24; June 30, 1927, $2,936.74. 

Of the above overassessments, the 
amount of $16,245.30 results from the al- 
lowance of additional deductions for de- 
preciation since, after a field investiga- 
tion of the taxpayer’s' accounting records, 
it is determined that the deductions 


;County farms involved in)the case is 


{taxes under this decision, Mr. Sageng | 


claimed in the returns are less than they 








it was held to overcome the presumption 
that municipal bonds were issued as 


dated, where it was shown that prelimi-| 


nary to their issuance the city trustees 
were required to designate places of post- 
ing before bonds were issued, and no 
such designation had been made prior 
to their date. (See, also, Pine Tree 
Lumber Co. v. Fargo, 12 N. D. 351, 96 
N. W. 365; Cyr v. Walker, 29 Okla. 
288.) The same rule would require us 
to assume that fhe signature of the Com- 
missioner, although written by another, 
was personally autHorized~by him, 
Decision affirmed. 


| building stands should be apportioned on 


o | Sections 
submitted and confer-| 


The amount of $1,344.20 of the above 
overassessments is caused b ya decrease | 


in his disallowance of the deductions. 
The Department of Justice in a brief 
filed in opposition to the petition for 
review of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit contends 
that in its judgment the case was cor- 
;rectly decided below, that there is no 
conflicting decision suggested, and for 
| that reason the petition should be denied. 


of an erroneous accrual of interest on 
certain bonds owned by the taxpayer. 
213 (a) and 233 (a), Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 52 and 
541, Regulations 65 and 69. 


The amount of $34.64 of the overas- 
sessment for the years 1924, 1925 and 
1927, the amount of $18.75 for the year 
1924, the amount of $2,258.75 for the year 
1926, and the balance of the overassess- 
ment for the year 1927 amounting to 
$212.92 are due, respectively, to the al-| 
lowance of deductions for bad debts as- 
certained to be worthless and charged off 
within the taxable years, overstatement | 
rentals received, ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses understated in| 
the return and an additional deduction for 








On Status of Tax Law 


Suit Attacking Validity Affects 
$1,570,000 Assessment 


Oregon Deficit Hinges: 


mandates; a _ historical, descriptive, and 
analytical study of the theory and prin- 


ciples of the mandates system. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 
1929. Published also as Johns Hopkins 


university studies in historical and 
litical science, Extra volumes, new 
no. 8.) 242 p. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins press, 1930. 30-15948 
Martinez Sierra, Gregorio. Three one-act 
plays: La suerte de Isabelita, Rosina es 
fragil, Cada uno y su vida, by... edited 
with introduction, notes, exercises and 
vocabulary by Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Mary E. Nash. 327 p. N. Y., H. Holt and 
co., 1930. 30-15571 
Murphy, Lawrence William, ed. An intro- 
duction to journalism; authoritative 
views on the profession. 
lish series; general editor, E. Bernbaum.) 
399 p. N. Y., T. Nelson and sons, 1930. 
| 30-15576 


Perry, Arthur Cecil. American history, by 


po- 





. ; State of Oregon: . and Gertrude A. Price. Rev. and 
taxes which was understated in the re- Salem ines enl. 2 v., illus. N. Y., American book 
turn filed for such year. Sections 234 (a) Asar bitte ta etn tha |  (C0.. SEO. 30-15936 

; “ s a result of litigation involving the ; : 

(1) (3) and (5), Revenue Acts of 1924) excise and ietanaliie tue laws, the funds om hey bp eet ee on 

2 Qo": nti nloe « r . = A ravels of ... tog y p avels 

= ere orecciee 101, 131, 151 and 561, | received from these taxes have been held of Nicolo de’ Conti, edited from the 

egulations 65 and 69; Appeal of Poin- up by the State Treasurer as unreceipted Elizabethan translation of John Framp- 

sett Mills, 1 B. T. A. 6. until such time as the laws are declared ton; with introduction, notes and ap- 
nner valid or invalid, according to a state- | pendixes by N. M. Penzer, M. A. : 

Meeting Rooms Tax Exempt ment just issued by the Secretary of p. London, The Argonaut ai : 
State of Oregon, Hal E, Hoss. When a ids 

Potter, Stephen. D. H. Lawrence; a first 


decision is handed down the funds will 
be either applied as contemplated by the 
law if it is sustained, or disposed of as 
directed by the courts in the event that 


In Masonic Lodge Building 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 14. 

Where a Masonic lodge owns a busi- 
ness building,ea part of such building 
used as a lodge hall is exempt from taxa- 
tion, the Illinois Attorney General, Oscar 
E. Carlstrom, has ruled. 

“There is no more difficulty in recog- 
nizing the different parts of a buiiding 
for valuation and taxation than-there is 
for use,” the opinion said, quoting from 
a decision Of the State Supreme -Court. 
The value of the ground upon which the 


ment explained. 

If the law imposing these taxes is held 
constitutional, the deficit of $3,337,347 
will be reduced by their estimated yield 
,of $900,000, the Secretary of State said. 

“In the event that the law # not sus- 
tained, the State Treasury will be in 
|the most precarious position in its his- 
|tory through the loss of the $9,000 
estimate, and property taxes will be 
raised a sufficient amount to make up 
the loss,” he asserted. “Furthermore, 
if the tax collected is ordered to be re- 
‘funded the loss will be an actual one, 
which with the existing deficit will seri- 
| ously affect the finances of State govern- 
ment. 

“Up to the present time,” according to 
the statement, “the State Tax Commis- 
sion has assessed under the provisions 
of the excise tax the sum of $647,643.67, 
of which amount $423,226.09 kas been 
paid, leaving a balance cf $224,417.58 
unpaid; and under the provisions of the 
intangibles tax $923,219.65 has been as- 
sessed, with $580,042.80 paid, the unpaid 
balance being $343,176.85, 

“Based upon these figures the com- 
bined results of the intangible and ex- 
cise taxes has been the : ssessment of 
a total tax of $1,570,863.32, cash receipts 
thu. far having’ been 1,003,268.89, 
leaving a balance of unpaid taxes of 
$567,594.43. The proceeds of these 
taxes are directed to be applied toward 
the reduction of the property .ax. In 
the 1930 tax levy, receipts from these 
laws were estimated at $900,000 or an 
under estimate of $670,865.32. This sur- 
plus with the addition of the estimated 
receipts for the year 1931 will be used 
to reduce the property tax for State 
|purposes for that year.” 


the same basis, it was ruled. 


A vacant lot owned by the lodge and 
upon which it contemplated the erection 
of a temple is not exempt from taxation, 


the Attorney General hel. 
Minnesota Liable for Taxes 
On State-foreclosed Farms 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug. 14. 

The Fourteenth District Court at 
Crookston has held @hat the Minnesota 
Rural Credit Department must pay taxes 
on farms it owns, according to an oral 
statement by Assistant Attorney General, 
William K. Montague. 

The farms were taken over when the 
State foreclosed liens acquired through 
loans to the owners. The court held that 
they were not within the constitutional 
exemption afforded public property used 
exclusively for public purposes, it was 
explained. 

An appeal to the State Supreme Court 
is planned, the Chairman of the Rural 
Credit Board, Ole O. Sageng, stated. 
The amount of taxes on the 29 Polk 


only, about $3,600, but the Rural“Credit | Ry ; zs 
Department owns approximately 1,500 | Right to Stop Work on Land 


farms scattered throughout the State, Sold for Taxes Is Asserted 
upon which it would be forced to pay 
State of Florida: 


Tallahassee, Aug. 14, 

Suit can be maintained to restrain the 
carrying on of- turpentine or sawmill 
operations on land sold for taxes, after 
a period of six months has elapsed from 
the date of the tax sale and no re- 
demption has been made, the Attorney 
|General of Florida, Fred H. Davis, has 
jadvised the Florida €omptroller. 

The county should bring the suit, the 
Comptroller joining in so far as State 
taxes are concerned, the opinion sug- 
gested. 


pointed out. 


Lower Tariff Granted 
On Embroidered Laces 


New York, Aug. 14.—Decisions by the 
Customs Court reduce the duty from 90 
to 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, on em- 
broidered net flouncings and Alencon 
laces, imported by Case & Co.; on Alen- 
con laces, imported by Amrein Freuden- ; 
berg & Co., Inc.; and on embroidered “This office did procure such an in- 
ney veils, imported by the Stern & Stern| junction in regard to lands in Levy 
Textile Importers, Ing, all of this city.) County and collected some $80,000 back 
Judge Tilson writes the opinion in each|taxes by dging so, a couple of years 
instance. (Protests 431013-G-60630-29, | ago, in coéperation with local author- | 
etc.) ities,” the Attorney General said. | 


the laws are declared invalid, the state- | 


study. 159 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 
1930, 30-15575 
Prentice-Hall, ine., New York. Inheritance 
income tax and insurance trust service, 
1930-1932. 1 v. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 1930. 30-15945 
Railey, William Edward. A _ history of 
interesting things found in the rooms 
of the Kentucky historical society. 22 
p. Frankfort, Ky., 1930. 30-15940 


Raymond & Whitcomb company. Raymond- 
Whitcomb guide to foreign travel; round 
the world, Asia and the Far East, South 
America, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. 86 p., illus. Boston, Ray 
mond & Whitcomb co., 1929. 30-15927 

Reynolds, Helen Wilkinson, ed. Notices 
of marriages and deaths, about 4,000 in 
number, published in newspapers printed 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, 1778-1825 
(Collections of the Dutchess County his- 


torical society, vol. IV.) 140 p. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Printed by F. B. How- 
ard, 1930. 30-15935 
Sackville-West, Hon. Victoria Mary. King’s 
daughter. (Hogarth living poets; edi- 
tor: Dorothy Wellesley, no. 11.) 41 p. 
London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1929. 
30-15578 
Shah, Khushal Talaski. . . . Federal finance 
in India. (The Benailli readership lec- 
tures, Patna university.) 334 p.  Lon- 


don, P. S. King & son, 1929, 30-1596] 
Sherwood, Marion Banks. . . Some cel- 
lular reactions and immunity in tubercu- 
losis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale university, 
1928. “Reprinted from the Journal of 
immunology, vol. XVII, no, 6, December, 
1929.”) p. 481-500, Baltimore, Md., 1929 
30-15659 

Smith, Russell Gordon, Fugitive papers, by 
; ; with a foreword by Franklin Henry 
Giddings and an introduction by Her- 
bert’ Edwin Hawkes. 119 p. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia university press, 1930.  30-15958 
Stafford, Giles Spranklin. Incidents and 
reminiescences of Smearsburg; with a 
collection of poems and verse. 126 p., 
illus. Phila., Pa., Press of Harris & 
Partridge, 1930. 30-15933 
Thompson, Ruth Lockwood, In and out of 
time. 28 p. New Orleans, The Provin- 
cial press, 1929. 30-155738 
Thorenfeldt, Kai. Round the world on a 
cycle, by .. translated from the Dan- 


” 





Higher Tax on Gasoline 
In North Carolina Opposed 


State of North Carolina:. 
Raleigh, Aug. 14. 

The Chairman of the North Carolina 
Highway Commission, R. A. Doughton, 
is opposed to a 1l-cent increase in the 
gasoline tax, he recently announced. 

North Carolina is one of the eight 
States collecting a 5-cent tax. Only 
three of the States, Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina, have a 6-cent tax, 
it was pointed out. 

The North Carolina Highway Com- 
mission is not in favor of any increases 
in taxes on automobile owners,’and the 
highway patrol, as now constituted, is 
|sufficient for the present, it was stated 
orally at the office of the Commission. 


New Books Received By 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





49R.) | 


home | 
Vai 


ser., | 


(Nelson’s Eng- | 


| 





ish by Erle Lunn. 287 p. | 
wyn & Blount, Itd., 1929. 30-15931 
Vegius, Mapheus. Mapheus Vegius and his 
thirteenth book of the Aeneid, a chapter 
on Virgil in the renaissance, by Anna 
Cox Brinton. 183 p. Stanford Univer- | 
sity, Calif., Stanford university press, 
1930, 30-15577 
Vizearronda, Francisco. Porto Rico civics; 
student’s workbook for the sixth and 
seventh grades, by . . . and Julio Fiol 
Negron. 143 p. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and co., 1929, 30-15951 
Waller, Willard Walter- The old love and 
the new; divorce and readjustment. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1930.) 344 p. Phila., 1930. 
3830-15962 
Wardwell, Charles Annsson Randlett. . . . | 
Business economies and statistics; sta- 
tistics and the business cycle, by .. .; 
foreword and addenda by Floyd F. Bur- 
chetty 47 p. Philadelphia, La Fayette 
institute, ine., 1930. 30-15952 
Warren, Mrs. Martha Antoinette (Robin- | 
son). ‘Shirt tail inn, history of a pio- 
neer’s early life in the “far West.” 61 Pp. 
Houston, Tex., Squthwest printing plant, 
1930. 30-15939 
Whiteleck, Dorothy, ed. and tr. Anglo- 
Sax n wills, edited, with translation and 
notes. (Cambridge studies in English 
legal history -) 244 p. Combridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1930. 
30-16117 
Wray, J. Edward. . . . How to pitch. New 
and enl. ed. Practical instruction by | 
illustrations and text, explaining curves, 
change of pace, and how to control the 
ball. (Spalding “red cover” series of ath- 
letic handbooks, no. 79R.) 90 p., illus. 
3 Y., American sports publishing co., 
930, 


London, Sel- 








| 
Arabian nights. The thousand and 
nights; or, Arabian nights entertain- 
ments, translated by Edward William 
Lane, with wood engravings from orig- 


one 


inal designs by William Harvey. 1383 

p.. illus. N. Y., C. &cribner’s sons, 1930. | 

30-26609 

Beneteau, Andre. Etude sur Vinspiration 

et l'influence de Paul Verlaine. (Thesis | 

(Ph. D.)—Catholie university of Amer- | 
ica, 1930.) 200 p. Washington, 1930. 

30-16149 

Bible. English, ... The Holy Bible, King 


James authorized version, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, translated out 
ot the original tongues; and with the 


former translations diligently compared + 


and revised, including the added special 
feature Index to the Holy Bible; gives in- | 
formation on practically any question 
about the Bible, arranged by subject, 
scriptural verse and page, enables reader 
to determine at a glance the exact lo- 
cation of the passage desired bearing on 
the subject; edited and revised by A. 
Dana Adams, associated for twenty years 
with the late Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 1071 
p., illus. Phil., A. J. Holman co., 1930. 
30-16021 
. Thin air; a Hi- 
decorations by Ron- 
ald Balfour. 384 p., illus. N. Y., Brewer 
and Warren, 1930. 
Browne, Charles Florence Meline. A short 
history of the British embassy at Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. A.; or, Forty years 
in a school of diplomacy. 121 pgillus. 
Washington, D. C., by ibson 
bros., 1930. 30-16373 
Buck, Arthur Eugene. Administrative con- 
solidation in state governments. 5th ed., 
rey. January,” 1930, (National municipal 
league. Technical pamphlet series. no. 
2.) 59 p. N. Y., National municipal 
league, 1930, 
Bunting, John Summerfield. The radiant 
life; a book of h&ppiness, by .. . intro- 
duction by Joseph Fort Newton. 180 p. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 


Bridges, Constance. 
malayan interlude; 


Printed 


30-16126 

Burton, John Henry. Stores accounts and 
stores coatrol, 2d ed. 148 p. N. Y., Sir 
I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-16124 


Carothers, Neil. Fractional money; a his- 
tory of the small coins and fractional pa- 
per currency of the United States. N. Y., 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 3830-16376 

Cotter, Anthony Charles. Logie and epis- 


temology. 234 p. Boston, Mass., ‘Phe 
Stratford co., 1930. 30-16125 
Dawson, Warren Royal. The_ beginnings, 


Egypt & Assyria. (Clio medica, a series 
of primers on the history of medicine; 
editor: E. B. Krumbhaar, M. D. i.) 86 
p. N. Y3 P. B. Hoeber, 1930. 80-16348 
Epinay, Louise Florence Petronille Tardieu 
d’Exsclavelles, marquise d’. . . . Memoirs 
and correspondence of . translated 
with an intPoduction by E. G. Allingham. 


(The Broadway library of xviil century 
French literature.) 314 p. London, G. 
Routledge & sons, 1930. 30-16143 
Eumorfopoulos, George. The .. . collec- 


tion; catalogue of the Chinese & Corean 
bronzes, sculpture, jades, jewellery and 


miscellaneous objects, by W. Perceval 
Yetts. 1 v., illus. London, E. Benn, 
1929. 30-16020 


Finney, Ross Lee. Elementary sociology, a| 


constructive textbook for high schools 
and junior colleges. New ed., rev. and | 
en). 327 p., illus. Chicago, B. H. San- 
born & co., 1930. 30-16012 


Frazer, Samuel Wilson. 
air brush, with progressive lessons, by 
. and George F. Setne. 203 p., illus. 
Boston, American photographie publish- 
ing co., 1930, 30-16016 
Frere, Walter Howard, bp. of Truro. ... 
Studies in early Roman liturgy. (Alcuin 


A treatise on the 


club collections, no. xxviii.) 1 v. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press (H. Mil- 
ford), 1930. 3830-16134 
Gibbs, Jessie Wiseman. Evolution and 
Christianity. 222 p. Memphis, Tenn., 


30-16132 
A course in morals and 
Albion, Ill, C» Goodart, 
30-16127 


The author, 1930. 

Goodart, Clarence. 
manners. 64 p. 
1930. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the*Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ondering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Porto Rico Population Bulletin, First Se- 
ries, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States: 1930—Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 30-26835 

Markets for Fruit Juices and Fruit Sirups 
in the Pacific Countries—Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin, No. 704—Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 30-26836 

Italian Cherhical Developments in 1928 and 
1929—Trade Information Bulletin, No. | 
705—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26837 | 

Treaty Between the United States of Amer- | 
ica and the Turkish Republic—Treaty | 
Series, No. 813—United States Depart- 
ment of State. PfFice, 5 cents. 

30-26838 

Treaty Between the United States of Amer- | 
ica and Latvia—Treaty Series, No, 819— 
United States Department of State. Price, 
5 cents. 30-26839 

Internal Revenue News—Volume 4, No. 2, | 
August, 1930—Bureau of Internal Reve- | 
nue, United States Treasury Department. | 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. I 

(27-26746) | 

Investigations on Plankton Production in | 
Fish Ponds—Fisheries Document, No, 1082 | 
—Bureau of Fisheries, United States De- | 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

F30-42 | 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No. 8, Au- 
gust, 1930— Bureau of Reclamation, 
United States Department of the Inte- | 
rior, Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 

(9-35252) 


30-16137 | 


3830-16120" 


Classification 


Of ‘Hollow-ware’ 


. 


For Duty Made’ 





Decision Also Announced by 
Commissioner of Customs 
On Assessments on Alco- 
holic Compounds 





The classification of “hollow-ware” and 
alcoholic compounds ~for purposes of 
tariff assessments under the 1930 Act, 
is set forth by the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, F. X. A. Eble, in decisions sent 
to the Collector of Customs in New York 
City. 

These decisions follow in full text: 

Sir: The Bureau is in receipt of a let- 
ter from the Appraiser of Merchandise 
at your port in which he reports that it 
has been the practice of his office to 
return for duty under the provision for 
“hollow-ware” in’ paragraph 339 of the 
acts of 1922 and 1930, all articles of a 
utilitarian character composed of metal, 


,such as boxes, bottles and like containers 


for preparations or materials, lunch 
boxes, watering cans, children’s chambers, 
measures for liquids, serving tray®, pow- 
der boxes, hair receivers, pin trays, etc. 

The Appraiser expresses the opinion, 
however, that in view of the decision of 
the Court of Customs Appeals, T. D. 
43297, articles to be dutiable as “holiow- 
ware” must be of the character of utensil 
designed and used chiefly for utilitarian 
purposes, such as pots, kettles, bowls, 
pitchers, and like articles. 

After a careful consideration of this 
question the Bureau concurs in the posi- 
tion of the Appraiser that following the 
reasoning in T. D. 43297 only articles 
of utility are dutiable under paragraph 
339 of the Tariff Act. 

In view of the foregoing, duty should 
be assessed on articles of the character 
enumerated in the first paragraph of this 
letter under paragraph 397 of the Tariff 
Act, but as this is a change in practice 
to a higher rate the ruling should be 
made applicable only to articles imported 
or withdrawn:from customs custody 30 
days after the date this letter appears 
in the weekly Treasury Decisions. 

Alcoholic Products Received 

The Bureau is in receipt of a letter 
from the Appraiser at your port, dated 
June 30, 1930, in which he states that 
there are imported through your port 
products composed of alcoholic liquors 
and sugar which are now returned for 
duty as sauces, not specially provided for, 
following the Department’s instructions 
in its letter of May 8, 1929. The Ap- 
praiser also stated that the Federal Pro- 


hibition Bureau groups these products 
inte two classes: 
“Class ‘A’—Products containing a 


minimum of 50 grs. of sugar per’ 100 
cc. and not in excess of 12 per cent of 
alcohol by volume. 

“Class ‘B’—Products containing a min- 
imum of 60 grs. of sugar per 100 cc. and 
not in excess of 6 per cent of alcohol by 
volume.” 
and that the latter class may be sold 
in the original package to the retail 
trade for legitimate nonbeverage uses, 
among which is the use as a “sauce” in 
the tariff sense, whereas class A may be 
used only by a permittee or a manufac- 
turer for packing of fruits or in the 
preparation of other food products. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Prohibition 
Bureau restricts the uses to which class 
A products may be put, which uses do 
not include that of a sate,” the Ap- 
praiser recommends a change of practice 
in the classification of these products and 
the assessment of duty thereon under 
paragraph 24 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
alcoholic compounds or as chemical com- 
pounds alcoholic, at the appropriate 
rates applicable thereto. 

The Bureau, after a careful considera- 
tion of this matter concurs in the views 
expressed by the Appraiser and you are 
accordingly, directed to assess duty upon 
products included within class A under 
paragraph 24 of the Tariff Act. Mow- 
ever, as it is the present practice to as- 
sess duty on these products as sauces and 
the change of practice will wesult in a 
higher rate of duty collected thereon, 
the new rate should apply only to the 
products imported or withdrawn from 
customs custody after 30 days from the 
date this letter appears in the weekly 
Treasury Decisions. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given helow. 
Massachusetts—Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts, Public Document No, 2, 

Part I, Boston, f929. 
assachusetts—Report of the Attorney 
General of the State of Massachusetts, 
Joseph E. Warner, Attorney General, Pub- 
lic Document No. 12, Boston, 1929. 
California—Directory of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Naturopaths, Drugless Practi- 
tioners, Chiropodists, Midwives holding 
certificates issued under the medical 
practice acts of The State of California, 
James S. Collins, Director, Sacramento, 








M 


1930. 

Massachusetts—Vital Records of Marriages 
ref ower, Massachusetts—Vol. II, Salem, 
930. . 


Massachusetts—Vital Records of Births of 
Lowell, Massachusetts—Vol. I, Pub. by 
The Essex Institute, Salem, 1930. 

Michigan—Report of Law School of Mich- 
igan, Announcement and Catalogue of 
Students, Ann Arbor, 1930. 

Virginia—Report of University of Virginia 
including Bibliography of Virginia Since 
1865, by Lester J. Cappon, Institute for 


Research in the Social Sciences, Univers ~ 


sity Virginia, 1930. 

South Carolina—Journal of The Senate of 
the General Assembly of The State of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 1928. 

South Carolina—Journal of The Senate of 
the General Assembly of The State of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 1929. 

South Carolina—Acts and Joint Resolutions 
of The General Assembly of The State of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 1929. 

New Hampshire—Reports and Orders of 
The Public Service Commission of The 
State of New Hampshire, William W, 
Tirrell, Clerk of the Commission, Con- 
cord, 1929, 

Virginia—Acts of The General Assembly 
of The State of Virginia, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1930, 


She Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States Datty is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Public Utilities 


| Appraisal Clause Trade Agency Progressing 
In Inquiry on Chain Stores 


In Fire Insurance 
Policy Construed 





New York Court Fails to Up- 
hold Defense Claim That 
No Damage Was Agreed 
On nor Award Filed 





State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 14. 

The defense, of a fire insyrance com- 
pany in an action on a fire insurance 
policy that “the ascertainment of the 
loss or damage alleged to have been sus- 
tained by the plaintiff under the said 
policy has neither been had by an agree- 
ment nor by the filing by the defendant 
of an award as in the policy provided,” 
has just been stricken from the defend- 
ant’s answer by Supreme Court Justice 
Bernard L. Shientag, in the case of Ed- 
ward F. Mulhall v. Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Appraisal Conditions Stated 

The company’s defense was based upon 
the appraisal conditions of the standard 
fire insurance policy at lines 159 to 175 
which provide: 

“In case the insured and this com- 





‘Inv 





‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 


, cally the full attention of the staff up to 
“the early part of 1929.” 

| The lack of workers, this interim re- 
port disclosed, forced the discontinuation 
‘of the field surveys in several cities, and 
| resulted in the transfer of field investiga- 
tors to office work of tabulation and 
analysis of data already secured. 


The study of chai.. and independent 


i prices is the largest single diyision of| 


| the inquiry, it was learned at the Com- 
/mission, with the exception of the task 


of sending out questicnnaires and com-| 


piling returns. The largest schedule of 
| questions contained 36 pages and ig all 
|four sets of schedules have been dis- 
| tributed. 

| Stores Estimated 

| The interim report disclosed that the 
| Commission estimates there are 556,000 
|retail provision and food establishments 
;and in May “usable returns” has_ been 
'received from 10 per cent of the chain 
|stores and 12 per cent of the holesale 
|dealers. Chain grocery stores, 
}mission found, may carry from 1,000 
}to 1,500 items while chain drug stores 


estigation Said to Have Been Expedited by Increase in 


Number of Employes Engaged in Office 
| And Field Work 


he Com-| 


Asked to Change 
Fire Equipment 





Massachusetts Fire Marshal 
' Urgas 12 Communities 
To Standardize Couplings, 
Hose and Hydrants 





The Commission’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 
Recent additions to the Federal Trade : 
Commission’s staff of investigators at 
work on the chain store inquiry bring 
the total magne ase ? ee 
|double the number originally available. My 
The result is that tasks upon which lit- | The State Fire Marshal, John W. Reth, 
tle had previously been accomplished, |! AU&. 12, requested the selectmen and 
because of the shortage of personnel, are | fire chiefs of 12 Massachusetts towns to 
now being undertaken. Among new ac- | Change all fire hose couplings, fittings 
tivities are: |}and hydrant outlets to conform with 
“Review of income’ statements 
balance sheets contained in financial re- 
ports of chain stores together with the , 
necessary follow-up of incomplete and 
inconsistent figures. ‘ 
‘Intensive follow-up of the chain 
|stores with a view to procuring an ade- 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 14. 


Counci] in 1925, based on the national 
standard thread. The changes are neces- 
sary, Mr. Reth said, because fire depart- 
| ments from other places would be unable 
to give prompt aid to these communities 
in case of a large fire. All other com- 
|quate number of reports. | munities in the State now use the stand- 


“Following-up of several thousand | ard thread, he stated. 
chain store, cooperative chain, wholesale,|_ The towns to which Mr. 
|and independent retail schedules for sup- | 





Reth sent 


‘plementary general information and the | ton, Dunstable, Montague, Monson, 

lcorrection of obviously erroneous fig- | North Dighton, Northfield, South Royal- 

ures.” ss ston, Stockbridge, Old Deerfield and 

| Most of the foregoing work is well | South Deerfield. In his letter Mr. Reth 
When this is completed, it | said: 


junder way. 
will be possible to begin tabulation and | 
janalysis of the huge amount of material 


“I must request you to take immediate | 


and | regulations adopted by the Governor and | 


letters are Cheshire, Chester, Cumming- | 






Workmen’s Compensation 
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‘Bay State Towns Mortgage Clause in Insurance 'Telephone bills 


| Policy Construed in Oregon |y Rural Ohio 





| 
‘Interest of Mortgagee Said to Be Protected. Upon Vacancy To Be Reduced 
| Of Property by Clause Relating to ‘Neglect 


Of Mortgagor or Owner’ 





" State of Oregon: - 
Although the Attorney General, I. H. 
; Van Winkle, has found no court deci- 
sions holding that a provision in a mort- 
| gage clause of a fire insurance policy 
| that the mortgagee’s interest “shall not 
| be invalidated by any act of neglect of 
| the mortgagor or owner” covers vacancy 
| of the insured property, he is of the opin- 
| ion that the courts would hold such lan- 
| guage sufficient for this purpose, accord- 
‘ing to aruling just given the World War 
Veterans’ State Aid Commission. 
| He advised, however, that there should 
be a definite provision in the mortgage 
| clause through an attached rider that the 


| interest of the mortgagee shall not be in- | 
| validated by reason of vacancy of the| 


| mortgaged property. The opinion fol- 
| lows in full text: 

Gentlemen: I have your oral request 
| for my opinion as to the extent of pro- 
| tectton in case of vacancy of property 
insured under fire insurance policies 
| bearing mortgage clause ‘Standard 
| Forms Bureau Form No. 871 (Dec, 
| 1927),” which provides: 

“Subject to and in consideration of the 
terms, covenants and conditions set 
forth in this rider, this insurance, as to 


| steps to make your equipment in accord- | the interest of the mortgagee only there- | 


Salem, Aug. 14. 

You ask if there could be a “blanket 
rider” attached to the policy which 
would, without specifically stating, cover 
vacancy of the mortgaged premises. 

_In revly I call your attention to Sub- 
division 5, section 6393, Oregon Laws 
|(Supp., 1929, p. 2059), which provides: 

A company may write upon the margin 
or across the face of the policy, or write 
or print in type not smaller than nonpareil 
upon a slip, slips, rider or riders to be 
| attached thereto, 
| relating to those contained in the standard 
| Tenet, 2" *; 

_ In 32 C. J., page 1159, section 270, it 
'is Said: 

Notwithstanding the attaching of a rider, 
provisions in the body of the policy are still 
part of the contract and are not abrogated, 
waived, limited, or modified by the’ pro- 
visions of the rider, unless it is expressly 
|stated in the rider that the provisions 
‘thereof are substituted for those appearing 
in the body of the policy. 


| It is my opionin that if the insurance 





policy contains a clause invalidating the | 


|insurance in case of vacancy of the 
|mortgaged property there should be a 
;definte provision in the mortgage clause 
|attached thereto as a rider that the in- 
|terest of the mortgagee sh+ll not be in- 
validated by reason of vacancy of the 


provisions adding io or| 





i\Com 


panies to Be Given Per- 
mission to Charge Sub- 
| seribers One-third of 
| Usual Monthly Rates 


| 
| State of Ohio: 
: Columbus, Aug. 14. 

The Cincinnati and Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company, Cincinnati, which 
|serves rural subscribers in Hamilton, 
Butler and Clermont counties, in South- 
western Ohio, besides the city of Cincin- 
nati and its suburbs, have asked the 
‘State Public Utilities Commission for 
authority to continue service to rural 
subscribers upon payment of one-third 
of the usual monthly rates, the remainder 
to be paid in two installments when the 
|subscribers are able +o pay. 

The company said it was taking the 
step in recognition of the economic dis- 
trees in rural ‘Ohio “by reason of 
droughts and the consequent inability of 
such " subscribers to produce a personal 
revenue enabling them to meet their 
obligations for living and other necessary 
expenses.” 

John W. Bricker, member of the Public 
Utilities Commission, said the request 
will be granted immediately with imposi- 





often carry 15,000 items. 
Authorized to conduct the investiga- 
| tion by Senate Resolution 224 (70th Con-| 


| Sense, Itt Seeeten ee ene tor orhich | echecdles representing 8,693 stores were 


; : ae ; .f-|returned in June and July. This brings 
on ae tees: 'the total number of chain store systems 


i ee solidations reporting to 1,663 and increases the to- | 
{the extent to which‘ such consolidatio at acaer 


tion of such safeguards as may be neces- 
sary to protect subscribers from any 
hardship through restoration of the usual 
rates without due notice. 

The present schedules of the company 
| provide that rates assessed are monthly 
rates payable monthly in advance, hence 
consent of the Commission is necessary 


| gathered. Z mortgaged property. 
In response to the intensive follow-up 


of chain stores 603 additional chain store 


pany shall fail to agree as to the amount | 
of loss or damage, each shall, on the 
written demand of either, select a com- 
petent and disinterested appraiser. The 
appraisers shall first select a competent 
and disinterested umpire; and failing 
for 15 days to agree upon such umpire 


ance with the national standard as you|in, shall not be invalidated by any act 
are but one of 12 towns of all the cities| Or neglect of the mortgagor or owner 
and towns in the Commonwealth that; of the within described property, nor by, 
| have not changed your equipment to the | @ny foreclosure or other proceedings, or | 
standard. You appreciate the serious- notice of sale relating to said property, | 
ness of the situation. No other fire de- "or by any change in the title or owner- | 
partment, without a great deal of mani-| Ship of said property, nor by the oc- | 
pulation, in case of a catastrophe in your |Cupation of the premises for purposes 


President Hoover 


Issues Statement 


of stores reported for to! 


then, on request of the insured or this 
company, such umpire shall be selected 
by a judge of a court of record in the 
State in which the property insured, is 
located. The appraisers shall then ap- 
praise the loss and damage stating sep- 


/are susceptible to sugneees Setet Sato 367 
| tr ca : e Ol. : ‘ 
trust legislation or the .Federa cian | The number of chains represented in 


| Commission Act; and what legislation) n : n 
ls ‘ng about regu-| the foregoing figures, together with the 
Tation, be enacted to. bring or number of stores by commodity groups, 


is as follows: 


! town, could help you, and I believe that | me oo 
you do not wish to be isolated and left | this policy. 


alone in case an emergency should arise. | 
| We know of no item more serious for} 
| your consideration than this and we urge | 


On the Drought 


{more hazardous than are permitted by 





Clause Not Construed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
By Oregon Supreme Court 


|ship of a leading citizen, and embrac- 


to make any change, it was explained. 


Test to Be Made 




















Madison, Aug. 14. 











arately sound value and loss or damage; The Comission will also inquire into) “Chain systems, A; number of stores, B: | upon you the immediate co i fith; I find no decision of the Oregon Su- |; © a4 j 

to coh item; and failing to agree, shall }Unfair methods of competition; the ad- . A | tke law.” ” . iateenmaadiaiaal| preme Court directly construing this |!"% the County Agricultural Agent, *) Of N Ai B 

defer their differences only, to the par or a _—_- store | Groceries ‘ a om clause. However, the court touched upon leading banker, county Red eins cw ir eacon 

umpire. An award in writing, so item-| distribution; and how far the increase Shoes . 219 5,242 | “s the subject in the case of Smith v. Ger-| Jez ar ‘ Ss. 

oul, of any two when filed with this/!n this system of distribution is based | Drugs Sane ee 171 1,904 Hear ings to Start | mania rire Insurance Company of New | acer ae and 8 sie eat 

company shall determine the amount of | Upon actual savings in costs of manzge- oe Se a ee 29% 2914 | York, 202 Pac. 1077, 102 Or. 569, 578, | M2 ae ae Me “ie A P ics B Install 

sound value and loss or oe. Each | ment and operation. Clothing on 410 3.689 | On Postal Leases 19 A. L. R, 1444, Said case was anjceive individual applications for relief! eronaultics Bureau to Insta 

appraiser shall be paid by the party ;~~~~ Variety... achat -ee.e 110 4,085 | | action instituted by a morigagee to re-| — , od o reat- 6 is 9 ; 

Galecting him and the expenses of the | New Fire Inearance Laws Eat iiee aaa Wualéal tine ——_—__—— |eover insurance on property which the 284 ee the ~ f trea Double ended’ Device on 

appraisal and umpire shall be paid by | - an mee ments . . tat et tere e ee a2 277 | Enquiry on Rentals Will O en| defendant insurance company alleged | ment, and coordinate the various agen- Mail Route 

the parties equally.” Considered in Wisconsin (onfectionery and candy ... . S ‘saat —) oe . Pe") had been wilfully and intentionally |cies in service thereto by way of 

Another section of the standard policy laa geeee wees} Se. es About October 1 | burned by the owner thereof for’ the Jans Red Cross assstance, employ-| ‘ 

involved is lines 185 to 196 which pro-j State of Wisconsin: | PaeNares we td 56 asa | |purpose of obtaining the insurance | .. | One experimental beacon of a new 

| \thereon and defrauding the defendant.|ment, etc. The State commttee, in CO-| type expected to prove superior to the 
! 


vide: 

“The amount of loss or damage for 
which this company may be liable shall | 
be payable 60 days after proof of loss, 
as herein provided, is received by this 
company and ascertainment of the loss 
or damage is made either by agreement | 
between the assured and this company | 
expressed in writing or by the filing with 
this company of an award as herein pro- | 
vided” and “No suit or action on this 
policy, for the recovery of any claim, | 
shall be sustainable in any court of law 
or equity unless all the requirements of 
this policy shall have been complied 
with *** *.” 

Asserts Claim Not Mutual , 

Thesruling of the Supreme Court | 
striking out‘this defense of the com- 
pany was made upon application of Alex 
Davis of counsel for the plaintiff and 
was consented to by F. Campbell Jef- 
frey, counsel for the company. 

Mr. Davis contended that it is not in- 
cumbent upon the assured to demand an 
appraisal in the event of a disagree- 
ment and that the only obligation placed 
upon the assured under the standard 
form fire policy is to comply with a de- | 
mand when made by the company, which 
the insurer had not done. 

He also contended that the appraisal 
clause in the standard policy is not mu- 
tual for the reason that if a demand for | 


Three recommendations for new legis- 
lation amending Wisconsin’s fire insur- 
ance laws are under consideration, Sena- 
tor Herman E. Boldt, Chairman of the 
Wisconsin ‘Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee onfFire Insurance, stated orally at a 
hearing conducted by the committee in 
Madison Aug. 13. 

Possible recommendations now under 
study by the committee,” according to 
Senator Boldt, are: 

Repeal of present law under which 
rates are furnished by Wisconsin Rat- 
ing Bureau and placing Wisconsin Audit 
Bureau, which checks rates, under State 
supervision; establishment of a State 
Rating Bureau, and wiping out entire in- 
surance regulation legislation to allow 
unlimited competition in Wisconsin. 

These possible plans are merely sug- 
gestions and will not be recommended to 
the next legislature without considerable 
study and further hearings, 
Boldt said, 


Rebroadcasting Proposed 
Of European Programs 


_Rebroadcasting of programs from for- 
eign nations and the transmission of do- 
mestic programs abroad is proposed by 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, of Cin- 








an apraisal is made by an assured, the 
company may refuse to proceed with 
the appraisal and the assured is left only 
to the recourse of bringing a suit, there 
being no authority either under the pol- 
icy or the decisions which will compel an | 
insurance company to proceed with an 
appraisa!. | 


cinnati, in an application filed Aug. 14 
with the Federal Radio Commission. 
The company, operating Station WLW, 
at Cincinnati, with 50,000 watts power, 
requests authority to build a relay broad- 
casting station of 10,000 watts output 
to operate on the relay broadcasting high 


Senator | 


frequency of 6,060 kilocycles. Approxi- 


On the other hand, Mr. Davis argued, | mately $30,000 would be expended for the | 


if the demand for an appraisal is made| station, according to the application, 

by the company, the assured must enter | which states also that in excess of $300,- 

into the agreement because, if he should | 000 already has been spent in the equip- 

fail to do so, he coe wes a /ment for Station WLW. 

against the company, being barre y tke cette 

: , . es : s explained orally at the Com- 

lines 192 to 196 of the standard policy. mission that hotis of the natiom-aride 
ee jradio chains—the Columbia Broadcast- 


Autos Used for Pleasure | ing System and the National Broadcast- 


S ing Company—are offering intermittently 
Not Covered by Fleet Policy programs originating in Europe, and 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


transmitted across the Atlantic via short 
Frankfort, Aug. 14. 


Waves, 

Assistant Attorney General M. B.| 
Holifield reaffirmed, Aug. 12, an opinion | 
given to the State Insurance Depart-| 


Trade Accord Signed 


1,663 65,367 

The Commission’s study of prices jn 
various cities is also going forward 
steadily. The work of obtaining prices 
at Des Moines has been finished and a 
‘number of examiners are continuously 


| by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
|appointed for the investigation of post | 
| office leases, will begin hearings soon | 
|after the close of senatorial primaries | 
| throughout the country, it~ was an-| 
| employed on the office tabulation and | Bounced a Aug. 14 at the office * 
lanalysis of these prices. = : — | 
, | Hearings will probably get under way 
about Oct. 1, it was said, since the last 


Beate 
‘Site for Kentucky Park | primary is to be held during the last 
week of September. 


| 
Valued at $1,186,000! Investigators are now at work, it was | 
| stated, gathering material for the con- 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: | sideration of the committee. 
Frankfort, Aug. 14. {| The committee, consisting of Chairman 
The appraisers appointed by the Whit- ; Blaine, Senators George (Dem.), of 
ley county court to appraise the prop- | Georgia, Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Is- 
‘erty of the Cumberland River Powet Co., lland, Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, and) 
Aug. 13 fixed the value of the property| Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, was ap- | 
|at $1,186,000. Acting for the State Park | pointed under the terms of a resolution 
|Commission, Attorney General J. W.|(S. Res. 244) introduced by Senator | 
;Cammack had offered the company $260,- | Blaine. The resolution was offered by 
000 for the property, which it is desired | the Wisconsin Senator following the re- | 
to reserve as a State park. ;fusal of Congress to include in the Post 
When the power company declined to | Office appropriation bill an appropria- 
accept the offer of Mr. Cammack, con-/|tion for the payment of operation ex- 
demnation proceedings were instituted | penses of a postal substation occupying 
and a board of appraisers was appointed. ' leased quarters in St. Paul, Minn. 








Pencil Industry Shows Increase 
For 1929 in Value and in Employes 


| 
| 
eeaeicleeeaaaeaiememmaaneas | 
| 





Census Bureau Says Production Last Year 13 Per Cen 
Above 1927 and Number of Workers Greater 





| Pencils made in the United States last | $8,153,803 by miscellaneous products. 
| The value of products for 1929 repre- 
| sents an increase of 13 per cent as com-| 
pared with $24,499,839 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. | 

In addition, pencils and pencil leads for 
sale as such, valued‘ at $4,010,944, were 
made as secondary products in 1929 by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture. The addi- 
tion of this figure to that representing 
the production by establishments classi- | 
fied in the industry proper gives a total 
value of $28,549,253. 

The statistics for the lead pencil in- 
dustry for 1929 and 1927 are summarized 
in Table 1. Detailed production statis- 
tics for 1929 are given in Table 2. The 


| year reached a value of more than $23,- 
| 000,000, according to an announcement 
|on Aug. 13 by the Bureau of the Census. | 
|Increases in the number of wage earn- | 
| ers, as well as in the value of the prod- 
j ucts, were shown by the Bureau’s state- 
ment, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which follows in 
full text: é 

| The Bureau of the Census announces 
‘that, according to data collected to date 
lin the Census of Manufactures taken in | 
| 1930, the establishments engaged pri- | 
| marily in the manufacture of wood and 
|mechanical lead pencils in the United | 
| States in 1929 reported a total output 
valued at $27,692,112, of which amount 


= 


{ 


not recover because of the acts of the 
insured, and said: 

“The terms and conditions of the policy 
under consideration are not vague, nor 
ambiguous, but are clear and definite. 
Therefore, this court can not resort to 
construction, nor can we write a new 
contract of insurance as between the 
parties. 

“It may be that plaintiff's acceptance 
of a fire insurance policy subject tc for- 
feiture by reason of the acts of the 
mortgagor was due to lack of attention 
to his interests, or to want of understand- 
ing of the legal effect thereof. We will 
observe that ordinarily the mortgagee 


|should ha.+ attached to his policy, as a 
|rider, Standard Forms Bureau Form 371 


(July, 1917), or its equivalent, whereby 
he is afforded the necessary protection 
and his policy is not invalidated by the 


,acts or negligence of the mortgagor or 


owner.” 


the form submitted by you is substanti- 
ally the same as to the clause “any act 
or ‘ negligence of the mortgagor or 
owner” as the form under consideration 
in said case. 


Clause Not Applied 


'In Previous Cases 


I have read namerous cases involving 
@ clause providing that insurance as to 
the interest of a mortgage shall not be 
invalid by any act or neglect of the 
mortgagor or owner of the property in- 
ured, but have found none in which the 
words “act or neglect of the mortgagor 
or owner” covered vacancy or nonoccu- 
pancy of the property insured. Among 
these cases were the following: 

Mutual Fire Insurance Co. v. Alvord, 
61 Fed. 752, 756. This was a case in 
which the mortgagor had obtained more 
insurance than he was entitled to, and 
the court held that it was his own act 
and it could not affect the rights of the 
mortgagee. 

Eddy v. London Assurance Assn., 143 
N. Y. 311, 25 L. R. A. 686, 688. In this 
case the policies issued by the defend- 
ant association had a provision known as 
the “New York Standard Mortgage 
Clause,” and under it the loss, if any, 
was made payable to the mortgagee as 
his interest might appear. The clause 
contained a provision that the<insurance 
of the mortgagee should not be invali- 
dated by any act or neglect of the mort- 


It would appear that the language of | 


‘to determine which counties are in 
‘need beyond the resources of the peo- 
|ple of the county and in what direc- 
tion, i. e., whether loans are required 
\beyond the ability of the local banks, 
jor Red Cross assistance beyond the re- 
sources of the county chapter; what 
|quantities of imports for feed or food 
are required, etc. The State Commit- 
[tee to cooperate with national agen- 
cies if these requirements are beyond 
the State resources. 

4. The President will set up a com- 
mittee comprising representatives .of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Federat 
Farm Board, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the Red Cross, the American 
Railway Association, the Public Health 
/Service. This committee, through 
;chairman, will coordinate national activ- 
jities and national support to the State 
and county committees. 

5. The methods for provision of credit 
beyond local or State resources for the 
|purchase of feed, seed, movement of 
livestock, or support of families over 


committees in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the Intermediate Credit System, 
and other Federal agencies. 

6. The Red Cross will organize its own 
committees in each drought county, the 
chairman of which will be a member of 
the County Drought Relief Committee. 
The National Red Cross has made a 
preliminary allocation of $5,000,000 pend- 
ing determination of the aggregate need. 
| 7. The railways have already gen- 


its | 


the Winter will be developed by State | 


The special Senate Committee, headed} The court held that the mortgagee could|operation with the county committees, | lights now in use, has been ordered by 


the Airways Division of the Department 
of Commerce Aeronautics Branch, the 
Chief Engineer, F. C. Hingsburg, an- 
nounced Aug. 14. The light will be tested 
for installation on the new southern 
| transcontinental airway being surveyed 
and over which will be operated the sec- 
ond of the Post Office Department’s 
|trunk air mail routes. 
| The light has been ordered under a 
provisional contract, Mr. Hingsburg 
| said, and if the experiments are success- 
{ful the Airways Division will purchase 
| 150 similar lamps at a contract price of 
| $94,050. Larger than the beacons now 
in use, the experimental lamp will be 
|36 inches in diameter, and will be 
| “double-ended” so. that additional col- 
ored course lights will not be required 
on the new transcontinental line. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 
A contract calling for 150 36-inch air- 
way revolving beacon lights at a price 
of $94,050, has been conditionally let. 
The lights are to be used on the south- 
lern transcontinental airway from San 
| Diego, Calif., to Fort Worth, Tex., which 
|is now being surveyed, he stated. 


Light to Be Tested 


The contract ealls for one experimental 
light which will be tested by the Air- 
|ways Division before the order to pro- 
}ceed with the contract is issued. It is 
lexpected that these lights will prove 
greatly superior to the 24-inch airway 
|revolving beacons now in use, and in the 
event that the improvement over the 
present type is great enough it is prob- 
able that they will be used on future ex- 
tensions of airways. 

The new type beacon, which was de- 





erously reduced rates by 50 per cent on/| signed by the Airways Division, is of the 
food and feed inward to the drought | double-ended lens type, using a standard 
jcounties and livestock movement out-|1,000-watt filament lamp showing a light 
| ward, to dealers and persons who are en-|in two directions. The 24-inch type now 
|titled to relief and so designated by |in use is of the drum reflector type, flash- 
the County Agents or the committees ing light in only one direction. On the 
jcreated above. jsouthérn transcontinental airway the 
| 8. The Department of Agriculture will| double-ended feature of the 36-inch 
jsecure and disseminate information as|beacon will make it possible to eliminate 
j|to sources of feed supply and localities |the colored course lights which now ac- 
to which livestock may be shipped. It/company the present type, by using a 
jwill examinine the possibilities of ad-|colored lens on one end of the light. All 
varcing State road allotments to drought |beacons which mark landing fields will 
areas in order to increase employment. | show alternate flashes of white and 
|_ 9. In the States of Iowa, Nebraska, and|green and intermediate beacons not 
Kansas, and others having a surplus | marking fields will flash red and white 
jof feed, it is recommended that a State |alternately, The beacons will be spaced 
|committee be set up to cooperate with|15 miles apart and intermediate fields 





ment that a fleet automobile insurance | 
policy can not cover privately-owned | 
pleasure cars. 

The opinion, submitted to the Deputy 
State Insurance Commissioner, Arch H. | 
Pulliam, took issue with Charles W.| 
Morris, a Louisville attorney represent- | 
ing a group of agents who had submitted | 
a brief requesting a modified ruling. | 

Mr. Morris contended that the State 
Insurance Commissioner has no power 
to control liability insurance rates, Mr. 
Holifield pointed out that the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, in the case of Lyman 
v. Ramey, had held that reglatory pro- | 
visions contained in the fire and marine, 
insurance laws of Kentucky are applica- | 
ble to casualty, fidelity and guaranty 
companies and also that the provisions 
prohibiting discrimination” in: fire and 
marine insurance are applicable to the 
other companies. 

In view of that decision, Mr. Holifield 
said, it is illegal to issue casualty, fidel- | 
ity. or guaranty insurance to any class| 
of parties at a premium rate discrim-| 
inatory to other individuals in the same! 
class. | 





Demurrer Overruled in Suit 
Charging Misuse of Funds 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 14. | 
The Superior Court of Thurston County 
has just overruled the demurrer filed by | 
the State Department of Labor and In- | 
dustries in the action brought by the| 
Attorney General alleging misuse of! 
money in the medical-aid fund estab-| 
lished under the State workmen’s com-| 
pensation law. | 
The Director of the Department, Claire! 
Bowman, was charged with having used 
these funds to pay the expenses of liti- 
gating claims filed by injured workmen) 
who contribute to the medical-aid fund. 
(V U. S. Daily 1587.) 


¥ 
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By Candy Concerns 


| $19,538,309 was contributed by pencils 
}and pencil leads for sale as such, and 


| Lotteries and False Advertising | Table 1.—Summary for the industry: 1929 and 1927. 


To Be Discontinued | 

—_— | Number of establishments ... te 
. a +Wage earners (average for t 

Use of lotteries and false advertising | :Wages .... 

will be discontinued by two candy con- | {Cost o 
cerns, according to stipulations signed | purchased electric currents 
with the Federal Trade Commission, an- | ‘Products, total value .... 
nounced by the Commission Aug. 14. | Pencils, including mech 


Phy ° Other products 
The C "7 ’ ~ , 
Commission s statement follow S 1n) §Value added by manu 





facture: 


he year) ..-. 


f materials, containers for product 


anical, and pencil leads .... 





|figures for 1929 are preliminary and 
‘subject to revision. 


Pet. 
1929 1927 Ine. | 
Fee A TE 36 27 aes 
ee ccccecere 5,666 5,301 6.9 
patents $6,280,684 $5,942,783 5.7 
s, fuel, and 
ouesanvesd Lees 9,931,493 7.3 
. 27,692,112 24,499,839 13.0 | 
19,538,309 T  iieaces ‘ 
pea SIRE BOR 8 By isicses . 


gagor or owner of the property. The 
mortgagee commenced proceedings to 
foreclose his mortgage in order to col- 
lect the debt. Before he had proceeded 
- far ‘as a inigment of torectonure, a 
re occurre e court held that the ® * 
valid insurance taken by the owner of Said to Be Increasing 
the property in violation of the provi- . 

sions of the policy ®ould not be reckoned! [Continued from Page £3 

|with in determining recovery of the | Sid carbon dioxide, in which it may 
mortgagee where the policy provided | Play an important part in reducing dis- 


| the committees in the States of surplus 
| livestock. 


‘Use of Carbon Dioxide Ice 





*|that the interest of the mortgagee should | tribution costs, might be included car- 
‘|not- be invalidated by any act of the|lot shipments of fruits and vegetables 





full text: Rentals ee ahs Sean seaess SOREeee 14,568,346 16.9 
. Two candy selling concerns have Per WARE] CATNET ...e seers eeceeeeeeersy eee cence: 3,007 2,748 9.4 
signed stipulations agreeing to stop un- | Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, containers, etc., to 2 2 

fair methods of competition in their} value Of MMOABEE 5 iciiiewciniceesvarases i aatisras 38.5 40.5 ee 
business, One, an individual mail order | *Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 

dealer in chocolate candy, will no longer | +Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 


use the word “free” in his advertising |! ,, the numbers reported for the several m 


onths of the year. This average somewhat 


owner, and therefore the claims of the|from the Pacific coast to the eastern 

insurers for a deduction in the amount | Markets, Mr. Concannon said. It has been 

of their liability could not be allowed. | estimated that a 50 per cent saving will 
See also Hardy v. Lancashire Insur-| result in these shipments through the 

ance Co., 166 Mass, 210, 44 N. E, 209,| saving by the elimination of reicings, ac- 

33 L. R. A. 241, 244; Boyd v. Thuringia cording to the division. 

Insurance Co. 25 Wash. 446, 65 Pac,|_ The meat packing industry as well as 


| without charging. The other, a partner- 
1} turers report the numbers employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown 


when in reality he gives nothing away 


ship manufacturing confectionery, wil 


| exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
| been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- 


785, 55 L. R. A. 165. Phenix Insurance 
Co. v. Omaha Loan & Trust Co., 41 Neb. 
834, 60 N. W. 133, 25 L. R. A. 679, 684. 

The question of the material increase 


fish distributors and vegetable associa- 
tions are said to be either considering 
or developing at the present time meth- 
ods of distribution of quick-frozen 


discontinue use of lotteries as sales |b 


. ; : y rs have been on part time 
methods, Details of these stipulation | wage earners may nay part time 
proceedings are as follows: have worked the entire week. Thus in so 


7 ae month exceeds the average for that month. 
No. 619.—Use of the word “free” in- 


dependently or in connection with other | gata are collected for certain expense items, 
words so as to imply that products are | ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
given free and that their cost is not} {No data. 

included in the price paid by purchasers | 


y the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 


or for some other peason may not actually 
me cases the number reported for a given 


tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 


such as interest on investment, rent, depre- 


§Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and electric 





for other products, will be discontinued | ¢ijrrent. 

by an individual selling chocolate candy} able 2.—Lead pencils and leads—Production by kind, quantity and value: *1929. 
by mail order. He will also stop ad-| Quantity 

vertising in a manner that would con- ; ; : (Gross) Value 
fuse buyers into believing that the arti-| Pencils (including mechanical) and pencil leads, made in all 

cles he sells are made in whole or in| industries, aggregate value ete eree ne bin wad cee cseeeee $23,549,253 
part of silver or are silver-plated, when | Made in the pencil industry eee 


such is not the fact. — | Pencils, total value ...... 
No. 620.—Copartners manufacturing | Wood pencils 





| Made as secondary products in other industries ... 


21,774,849 
13,602,249 


** 51852,640 





confectionery will no longer employ as} Pameeieee menes. WOOk Cg on 1ccscasboesataasenee cesses e an) ee 8,172,600 
sales methods such devices as gift én-| RR so ot aaguahadie wan nails a 4h) 2,684 311,362 
terprises or lotteries, in which articles | Silver 1,002 102,845 
are given as prizes in consideration of Plated | 43,280 1,122,030 
the purchase of other articles. | Prroulin 53,285 3,890,535 

ther ; Pe Pee are ee ore 60,193 2,745,828 
_ They also agreed ‘to cease sending Pencil leads. Lor ‘sale as stich, total value ..0ccccrdescstevecces osrrrbees 1,774,404 
in interstate commerce labels or adver-| Refills for mechanical pencils .........see-seesseeeerse 1,033,896 
tising matter to be used by local dealers BAR ces j . 740,508 


copartners’ | ——— 


in soliciting sales. of the 
s *No corresponding statistics for 4927. 


products by means ‘of lottery schemes, 


of risk from vacancy or nonoceupancy | products. The low temperatures required 
appears to be well settled. Dolliver v.|for maintaining such products in the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co., 111/ proper condition in traffic as well as cen- 
Maine 275, 50 L. R. A. (N. S.), 1106; |tral and branch distributing points may 
Knowlton v, Patrons Androscoggin Fire|be such that the usual refrigerating 
Insurance Co., 100 Me. 481, 62 Atl. 289, | methods may provide newly augmented 
[outlets for this product, it was stated, 


2L. R. A. (N. S.), 517. 


Interests of Mortgagee 
Believed to Be Protected 
It is, of course, Impossible to fore- 








State Regulation 


cast definitely ine position which tee —of— 
court might take upon the question of | 
whether or not the words in the mort- | Public { Itilities 


gage clause “acts or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner” cover vacancy of mort- 
gaged property caused by the mort- | 
gagor moving out after the policy has|_ 
been written. I can not say positively |issued an order { 
that such provision in said Standard | hearing to determi 
Forms Bureau Form No. 871 will protect 
the mortgagee in case of vacancy of the 
property insured, but it seems altogether 
probable, from the authorities above 
cited that the court would hold such 
language sufficient for such purpose, 


Colorado 
The State Public Utilities Commission has 
for an investigation and 
ne the fairness of a pro- 
posed reduction in the roundtrip sightseeing 
bus rate between Denver and Pikes Peak as 
jrequested by the Denver-Colorado Springs 


| Pueblo Motor Way, Inc. The proposed rate 
is opposed by the .Colorado Sightseeing 
Operators, Inc. Pending the hearing and 
final determination of the case the Com- 





30 miles apart. 

Beacon Is Double-ended 

| The design of the new type beacon 
jis based on the exceptionally efficient 
‘results experienced with the 18-inch 
course lights employed on optical lens 
with doublet. The beacon is double- 
ended using but one standard 1,000-watt 
airways lamp with lamp exchanger. The 
doublets are 18 inches in diameter, and 
the optical lenses are 36 inches in di- 
lameter and in five pieces. The center 


|bull’s-eye of the lens is 20 inches in 
| diameter. 
e optical lenses are mounted in 


'spider frames placed in the ends of a 
cylindrical drum 8 inches in length. The 
beams of light are elevated by lowering 
the lamp, this principle having been 
proved practical and efficient in the pres- 
ent course lights and acetylene range 
light units. The simplicity of design 
|and workmanship is the outstanding fea- 
| ture of this unit, Zenith panels are pro- 
| vided in the side doors of the drums to 
|provide upward refraction of light for 
close range indication. 

Each of these new 36-inch units 
mounted on a standard base of the type 
used in the 24-inch revolving beacon. 
|The vertical shaft is mounted in ball 
|bearings with a geer wheel and clutch 
|mounted on the shaft. The beacon is 
| driven by a fractional horse-powerell 
; motor with a case-hardened steel-polished 
| worm engaging the gear wheel. 
[es 
jmission has ordered effectiveness of the 
jnew rate suspended until Dec, 4, 1930, 

BS Kansas 

The Kansas Telephone Co. has been au- 
thorized to issue $100,000 of its first mort- 

|gage sinking fund gold bonds series B to 

jreimburse the company for expenditures 

| wade for extending and improving its facili- 
les. 


is 


Maine 
_ The Cumberland County Power and Light 
Co. has been authorized to purchase 3,967 
shares of the Portland Railway Co. at 74.62 
per cent of par value. f 
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Railroads 





Rate Agreements | 


Of Ship Lines 


Federal Board Consents to 
Three Cooperative Plans, 
For Organizing Joint 
Freight Vessel Serviée 





Three rate conference agreements, pro- 
viding for the cooperative handling of 
freight traffic between the carriers in-| 
volved, were approved Aug. 13 by the 
United States Shipping Board,:which at 
the same time approved the cancellation 
of a fourth agreement. The agreements 
were filed with the Board pursuant to 
the terms of section 15 of the Shipping 
Act, which makes Board approval man- 
datory before they may become opera- 
tive. The agreements are as follews: 

Panama Mail S. S. Co. and Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co.: The agreement ; 
provides for the organization of a joint 
service by vessels of the two carriers to 
handle northbound local and transship- 
ment traffic from Panama Canal to des- 
ignated West coast Central American 
ports. Under its terms the parties agree 
to quote identical rates of freight and to 
make all contracts and bookings for joint 
account. Sailings are to be arranged at | 
equal intervals so as to provide regular 
Wand frequent s#rvice and ayoid conflict. 
In the event of competition by other 
steamship lines the parties undertake to 
keep a vessel on the berth at all times 
by expediting movements of their ves-| 
sels without regard to a fixed itinerary. 
No action, however, in violation of sec- 
tion 14 of the Shipping Act is to be taken 
in the fulfillment of this provision. 


Earnings to Be Pooled 

Freight earnings in excess of 10 
shillings per ton are to be placed in a 
pool which is to be distributed equally 
between the parties semiannually, irre- 
spective of the number of sailings or! 
volume of freight handled by the vessels 
of either company. Freight contracts for 
carriage of carg® held by either party 
at the termination of the agreement are 
to be apportioned equally between the 
lines. The agreement is to remain in 
force until July 31, 1933, and thereafter 
until terminated by the giving of three 
months’ notice. 

Gulf West Mediterranean Line and, 
Nervion Line: The agreement provides 
for spacing and alternation of sailings 
from Galveston and Houston to Spanish 
Mediterranean ports until Mar. 31, 1931, 
each of the parties to, have two sailings 
per month. Should conditions warrant, 
either party may maintain additional 
sailings, but only on written consent of 
the other party. The agreement may~be 
cancelled upon one month’s written no- 
tice by either party. 

American West African Liens, Inc., 
and Elder Dempster & Co., Ltd., with 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc: 
Arrangements for through movement 
of shipments from West African ports of | 
call of American West African Line and 
Elder Dempster & Company to Pacific 
coast ports of call of Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company. Through rates are to be 
made up of the applicable rates of “the 
patticipatig carriers plus the cost of 
transshipment at New York. 

Cancellation of agreement between 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd.: The agreement covers 
through movement of shipments from 
Atlantic coast and Gulf ports of the) 
United States to Victoria and Vancouver, | 
B. C.,. with transshipment at San Fran- | 
cisco. This agreement was approved~by 
the Board Jan. 24, 1928. Cancellation 
thereof is requested because of discon- 
inuance of service to San Francisco by 
the Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine, Ltd. 


Rulings on Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8346, authorizing the extension of agree- 
ments under which the Boston & Maine 
Railroad operates the Vermont Valley Rail- 
road and the Sullivan County Railroad, ap- 
proved, 











Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 14 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


nace, 






Proposed rates on cocoanut oil from 
points of shipment on and near the Pa- 
cific coast to certain destinations on and 
west of the Missouri River, found not jus- 
tified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of a minimum rate of 60 cents per 
100 pounds from points of shipment to 
of destination herein indicated. 


points 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 14 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are Summarized as follows: 

No. 23684, Sub. No. 1.—Consolidated Mir- 
ror Company et al., of High Point, N. C., 
v. the Baltimore & Qhio Railroad et al. 
Against a rate of 7944 cents per 100} 
pounds based on a minimum of 24,000 |, 
pounds on cariead zhipments of plate glass } 
not exceeding 120 united inches as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
sygeonable rates and reparation, 

No. 23704.—Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation, of Richmond, Va., v. the Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload, 
less-than-carload, and mixed carload’ ship- 
ments of fertilizer compoutrd in bulk in 
bags, barrels or boxes from Richmond, Va.; 
Carteret, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Lynchburg 
and Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte,»Salem and 
Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; Au= 
gusta, Atlanta, Albany, Savannah and Rome, 
Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Mobile, Mentrom- 
ery and Birmingham, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; | 
Memphis, Tenn.; Shreveport, La.; Cincin- | 
nati, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Ind., to in- 
terstate destinations, Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and | 
weasonable rate, classification rating and 
rales to all destination territories in the 
ee States and reparation of $10,000. 
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Cash on Delivery — | 


Win Point in Lower Rate Plea Qn Freight Asked Are Suited to Shore Use Only Addsto Receipts 


I. C. C, Examiner Recommends Designated Freight) 
Charges Be Found Unreasonable on Produce From | 


Tennessee and Mississippi to Northern Markets 


Mississippi and Tennessee vegetable 
growers on Aug. 14 won the first point of 
their campaign before the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission for lower produce 
rates to approximately 300 markets in 
the United States and Canada, when 
Examiner S. R. Diamondson recom- 
mended that the Commission find the as- 
sailed rates unreasonable for the future 


to the extent they may exceed certain 
stipulated percentages cf contempora- 
neous class rates. f 

The Examiner’s recommendations were 
made to the Commission in a proposed 
report in Docket No. 22450 and related 
cases, 

“The Commission should find,” said 
Examiner Diamondson, “that the rates 
assailed on tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, 
eggplant, peas and peppers, are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 
45 per cent of the corresponding coniem- 
poraneous first class rates; that the rates 
assailed on carrots, beets, onions, and 
turnips, all with tops, are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceed or may exceed 40 per 
cent of the corresponding contempora- 
neous first-class rates; and that the rates , 
assailed on cabbage and on beets, car- 
rots, onions and turnips, all without 
tops, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed 35 per cent of the 
contemporaneous first-class rates.” 

Extracts from the Examiner’s report 
follow: 


rt 


Tomato and Vegetable Rates 
Alleged to Be Prejudicial 


Complainants are corporations, copart- 
nerships, and individuals engaged in the 
production and/or distribution of vege- 
tables. By complaint filed June 24, 1929, 
as amended, in the title case and on the 
dates shown in the marginal references 
in the other cases, they collectively al- 
lege that the rates on tomatoes and other 
fresh vegetables, in carloads, from cer- 
tain producing points in the States of 
Mississippi and Tennessee to destina- 
tions throughout the United States and 
Canada, were and are unreasonable, un- 
duly prejudicial, and in violation of the: 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the Interstate Comnierce Act. Law- 
ful rates for the future and reparation 
are sought. An allegation in the title 
case that certain stated refrigeration 
charges were unreasonable was with- 
drawn at the hearing. Rates and differ- 
ences in rates will be stated in amounts 
per 100 pounds. | 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners | 


‘the undeniable competition experienced 


table growing industry in Mississippi is| 
suffering from ‘a severe financial depres- | 
sion due to recent crop failures. This 
contention is not supported by the rec- | 


‘ord. The evidence adduced leads te~the | 


firm conviction that vegetables are mov- | 


ing freely and in substantial volume to| 
practically all,of the principal markets | 
and that in the last few years there has | 
been a healthy and steady growth in the 
acreage devoted to, and the production | 
of, vegetables in Mississippi. The evi- 
dence also clearly tends to show that| 


by Mississippi growers in recent years 
with vegetable growers in other sections | 
of the country is directly attributable 
to the steadily increasing production of 
vegetables in those sections, rather than | 
the difference in the respective rates to 
the consuming markets. 


Further, the fact must be remembered 
that such competition is more severe 
when the shipping season in Mississippi 
on particular varieties gf vegetables co- 
incides with the shippifg season in other 
sections. The peak movement of vege- 
tables from Mississippi is during May 
and June. 

From Texas the season extends over 
the first six months of the year. From 
these facts defendants argue, and with 
reason, that transportation costs are 
higher under conditions requiring the 
concentration of 
ties to properly care for the heavy vol- 
ume of traffic offered in such a short 
period of time, than when such transpor- 
tation costs are spread over a shipping 
season of six months. 

Mississippi competes only with Texas 
in the distribution of tomatoes. The 


shipping seasons in Mississippi and other | 
States on other vareties of vegetables | 


coincides as follows: Beans from South 
Carolina and Florida in May; North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
in June; cabbage from South Carolina in 
May; Virginia in June; carrots from 


California in May; California and Vir- | 


ginia in June; and peas from South 


Carolina and California in April. 


Loss in Handling Vegetables 


Found Exceptionally Heavy 


It is obvious that the inherent charac- 
teristics of the vegetable traffic inevitably 
result in a high percentage of claims for 
loss and damage, and that the risk at- 
tendant upon the transportation of fresh 
vegetables must in the very nature of 
things be greater than the risk surround- 
the transportation of other commodities. 


During the year 1928 the Illinois Cen-} 
of fresh} 


letra 


tral transported 329,377 tons 
vegetables, other than potatoes. The 
claims paid on such vegetables amounted 


\~ Shi 


|to livestock. 


transportation’ facili- | 


of South Dakota and the Nash-Finch| to $108,445, from which, after deduction 
Company, a corporation dealing in vege-| of claims paid on account of improper 
tables at certain of the destinations, >| 
tervened in behalf of complainants.! equivalent to 31 cents per ton resulted. 
Hereinafter reference to complainants | The total tonnage of freight carried, ex- 
will also include those interveners. The!cluding fresh vegetables, amounted to 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, New | 61,449,340 tons, on which the claim pay- 


refrigeration or ventilation, an amount) 


Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, and Jack- | 
son Traffic Bureau also intervened to pro- 
tect their individual interests. Petitions 
of intervention were also filed by the; 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air; 
Line railroads. 

The complaints collectively bring in 
issue the entire fabric of rates on fresh 
vegetables from certain producing points 
in Mississippi and Tennessee to approx- 
imately 300 markets throughout the} 
United States and Canada, but the evi- 
dence adduced relates particularly to the 
rates on fresh vegetables from certa#n 
producing points in Mississippi, herein- 


| agter specified, (1) to the important mar- 


kets on and eaf$t of the Mississippi River 
and on and north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers, hereinafter called the pri- 
mary markets, and, (2) to the rates on 
fresh vegetables from! Mississippi and on 
tomatoes from certain producing points 
in Tennessee to the larger markets in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Car- 
olina, hereinafter designated the south- 
eastern markets. No testimony was of- 
fered in respect of rates to destinations 
in Canada. 


Real Interest Lies in Rates 


®0n Tomatoes, Cabbage, Carrots 


The complaints assail the rates on all 
varieties of vegetables, but the record 
clearly indicates that complainants’ real 
interest lies in the level of the rates on 
tomatoes, cabbage, and carrots, and, of 
these, the rates on tomatoes are of pri- 
mary importance to them, These par- 
ticular commodities, as representative of 
the respective vegetable groups, will be 
separately discussed upon the special 
facts applicable thereto. The fourth- 
class rating on tomatoes in southern! 
classification applies also on. beans, cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, peas, and peppers. 
These vegetables are rated fourth class, 
carload minimum 20,000 pounds, in official 
and fifth class in western classifications. 
Likewise the sixth class rating on cab- 
bage in the southern classification ap- 
plies on beets, carrots, onions, and tur- 
nips, all without tops, carload minimum 
24,000 pounds. The ratings on like vege- 
tables in official and western classifica- 


tions are fifth class and class @ respec- 
tively. On> beets, carrots, onions, and 
turnips, all with tops, the rating in 


southern classification is fifth class. The | 
respective ratings in official and western 
classifications are fourth and fifth 
class. * * | 
e | 
Complainants contend that the vege- | 


Employes on Class I 


Decrease of 9. 


ments for loss and damage were $923,- 
815, or 1.4 cents per ton. 


derived in 1928 from the transportation 


of fresh vegetables other than potatoes, | 


was $2,269,834; from all other freight 
$139,598,453. It will thus be seen that 
the claim payments on vegetables ab- 
sorbed 4.8 per cent of the total revenue 


from that traffic, while the claim pay-! 
amounted ; 


ments on -other commodities 
to but .66 per cent of the total revenue. 


|These data are fairly representative of 


the general situation on other lines in the 
South. * * * | 


No Justification Found 
For Percentage Basis 


No justification has been shown war- 
ranting the prescription of rates on 
tomatoes from Mississippi and Tennes- 
see based on the percentage relationship 
of 38 per cent of the going first-class 
rates. Nor does this record warrant 
the conclusion that the rates on cabbage 
and carrots from the South should be 
placed on the percentage relationship 
prescribed in the southwestern revision. 


The conclusion is unescapable, how- 


| ever, that a uniform relationship should 


be maintained on fresh vegetables from 
Mississippi and Tennessee to the pri- 
mary markets and the southeastern mar- 
kets. On this record, we are convinced 
that the rates on tomatoes, and vege- 
tables grouped therewith, should not 
exceed 45 per cent of the corresponding 
first-class rates; on carrots, with tops, 
and related vegetables, the rates should 
not exceed 40 per cent of the corre- 
sponding first-class rates; and on cab- 
bage and vegetables generally grouped 
therewith, except potatoes, the rates 
should not exceed 35 per cent of the 
corresponding first-class rates. 

The percentage relationship to first, 
class of the rates prescribed herein will 
result in increases and reductions gen- 
erally in the existing rates on fresh veg- 
etables from the Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee origins here in issue to the des- 
tinations in issue. The recommenda- 
tions herein have for their purpose the 
creation._of a more consistent and rea- 
sonable relationship of rates from Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee origins to the so- 
called primary and southeastern mar- 
kets, as well as between these points of | 
origin and other points of origin in the | 
Southwest. Upon consideration of the 
circumstances of record,\ and following 
the Commission’s usual practice in cases 
of this kind, reparation should be de- 
nied, * * * 


Railroads Show | 
9 Per Cent for June 


The revenue! 


ley 
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For Eight States 


| Secretary of Agriculture Lists | 


On Aug. 3 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur W. Hyde, notified the Amer- 
ican Railway Association that in eight 
States there are 319 counties where 
drought conditions are serious enough 


|to require the offer of half-rates on ship- 
jments of livestock to pastures or of food 


This action was recorded 
in the issue of Aug. 14. 

Mr. Hyde’s letter to M. J. Gormley, 
chairman, car service division, Ameri- 
ican Railway Association, fofows in full 
text: 

“Dear Mr. Gormley: I am sending you 
herewith a partial list of counties lying 
within the States* covered by the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and which are indicated by data compiled 
to date as being so seriously affected by 


the drought as to require emergency re- | 


| lief. Thus far we have no definite in- 
formation on the feed situation in south- 
western Pennsylvania, but the conditions 


in that area will be ascertained and re- | 


ported to you. The enclosed list,“ of 
course, does not comprise the whole area 
stricken by drought. Lists covering ad- 
| ditional States are being compiled, and 
will be furnished you speedily. 


List Not Complete 

“These lists are based on the condi- 
tion of crops and pastures as of Aug. 1 
and on telegraphic information received 
from county agents and other sources. 
While our information is not complete, 
it indicates that it is or will be neces- 
sary to ship feed into these counties or 
to ship the livestock to other areas 
where feed and pasture are -available. 

“I want to emphasize that the en- 
closed is not a complete list of the coun- 


ties where help through reduced freight | 


rates may be reeded Drought has per- 
sisted since the date of our last crop re- 
port, and it is difficult to oktain precise 
information to date for all parts of these 
‘areas. As more complete 
becomes available, it may be necessary 
to add or withdraw counties. I shall 
keep you. informed of latest develop- 
ments in these areas as further informa- 
tion is received, - 

Your interest in this problem is 
greatly appreciated by this Department 
and by the many farmers who will be 
aided by the prompt action you are 
| taking.” 

The counties listed in eight States are: 

Maryland: Allegheny, Carroll, Charles, 
Frederick, Howard, Montgomery, Prince 
Georges, Washington. 

West Virginia: Berkeley, Boone, Brax- | 
ton, Brooke, Cabell, Calhoun, Clay, Dod- | 
dridge, Fayette, Gilmer, Grant, Green- 
brier, Hampshire, Hardy, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Kanawha, Lewis, Lincoln, Logan, 
Marshail, Mason, Mercer, Mineral, Mingo, 
Monongalia, Monroe, Morgan, Nicholas, 
Ohio, Pendleton, Pleasants, Pocahontas, 
Putnam, Raleigh, Ritchie, Roane, Sum- 
mers, Tyler, Wayne, Wetzel, Wirt, Wood, 
Wyoming. 

Ohio: Adams, Athens, Belmont, 
Brown, Butler, Clarmont, Clinton, 
Coshocton, Delaware, Fairfield, Fayette, 
Franklin, Gallia, Greene, Guernsey, Ham- 
ilton, Highland, Hocking, Holmes, Jack- 
son, Knox, Lawrence, Licking, Madison, 
Meigs, Monroe Morgan, Muskingum, 
Noble, Perry, Pickaway, Preble, Pike, 
Ross, Sciote, Tuscarawas, Vinton, War- 
ren, Washington. 

Indiana: Bartholomew, Brown, Clark, 
rawford, Daviess, Dearborn, Decatur, 
'Dubois, Floyd, Gibson, Greene, Harrison, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Jennings, Knox, Law- 
rence, Martin, Monroe, Ohio, Orange, 
Owen, Perry, Pike, Posey, Ripley, Rush, 
Scott, Spencer, Sullivan, Switzerland, 
Vanderburg, Vigo, Warrick, Washington. 

Virginia: Albemarle, Alleghaney, 
Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, Arling- 
ton, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Bland, Bote- 
tourt, Buchanan, Buckingham, Campbell, 
Caroline, Carroll, Charles City, Clarke, 


Craig, Culpeper, Cumberland, Dickin- 
son, Essex, Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, 
Fluvanna, Franklin, Frederick, Giles; 


Gloucester, Goochland, Grayson, Greene, 
Hanover, Henrico, Henry, Highland, King 
and Queen, King George, King William, 
Lancaster, Loudoun, Lolisa, Madison, 
Mathews, Middlesex, Montgomery, Nel- 
son, New Kent, Orange, Page, Patrick, 
Pittsylvania, Powhatan, Prince Edward, 
Prince George, Prince William, Pulaski, 
Rappahannock, Richmond, Roanoke, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenandoah, 
Smyth, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Warren, 
Washington, Westmoreland, Wythe. 


Franklin. 

Kentucky: Anderson, Ballard, Bath, 
Boone, Bourbon, Boyd, Boyle, Bracken, 
Breathitt, Breckinridge, Bullitt, Butler, 
Caldwell, Calloway, Campbell, Carlisle, 
Carroll, Carter, Clark, Crittenden, 
Daviess, Elliott, Estill, Fayette, Fleming. 
Franklin, Fulton, Gallatin, Garrard 
Grant, Graves, Grayson, Greenup, Han- 
cock, Hardin Harrison, Henderson, 
Henry, Hickny#n, Hopkins, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Jessamine, Johnson, Kenton, 
Larue, Lawrence, Lee, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Livingston, Logan, Lyon, McCracken, 
McLean, Madison, Magoffin, Marion, Mar- 
shall, Martin, Mason, Mead, Menifee, 
Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Nelson, 
Nicholas, Ohio, Oldham, Owen, Pendle- 
ton, Pike, Powell, Robertson, Rowan, 
Scott, Shelby, Spencer, Trigg, Trimble, 
Union, Washington, Webster, Wolfe, | 
Woodford, 
Tennessee: Bedford, Benton, esis” 
heatham, Davidson, Decatur, DeKalb, 
ickson, Fayette, Hardman, Hardin, | 


Pennsylvania: Adams, Bedford, Fulton, 


C 


information | 





Units in Panama and Hawaii Designed for Patrol and Too 
| Unwieldy for Transfer to Carriers, Says Assistant 
| Secretary Ingalls 


| 
| 





Drought Areas Where 
pments of Stock or 
Feed Are Necessary 


Aircraft units maintained by the Navy; ber of new ships for Pearl Harbor and 
at land bases, particularly Coco Solo,; Coco Solo which were supposed to have 


|C. Z., and Pearl Harbor, T. H., are of} been purchased earlier in the period of 


}a type suitable only for patrol use from | construction and expansion, but the ne- 


shore stations, it was stated orally Aug. | cessity of equipping ~the carriers and | 
14\ on behalf of the Department of the|other ships of the fleet, the Assistant | 
| Navy, and cannot be transferred to car-| Secretary explained, caused them to be 
riers should these bases be ordered deferred until the present year. 
{turned over to the Army Air Corps. | The 70 planes now located at Panama 
The decision of the Bureau of Effi- and Hawaii, the Assistant Secretary as- | 
|ciency in the present controversy be-, Serted, “are not the type for fleet use”| 
tween the Army Air Corps and Navy) and are designed only for patrol duty | 
aviation, involving the question of du- from land bases. “Land-based planes | 
| plication of functions and of material, | mean only that they are kept at land sta- | 
| will have but little effect on the carry- tions,” Mr. Ingalls said, “and these| 
\ing out of the final year of the Navy’s planes are so large that it would not be| 
five-year, 1,000-plane construction pro-| possible to transfer them to the carriers 
| gram, the Assistant Secretary for Aero-| or other plane-carrying ships.” | 
| nautics, David S. Ingalls. declared orally. Most of the 70 craft are fiying boats, 
The units at Pearl Harbor total 33 although a few are amphibians, according | 
| planes, and include 12 torpedo and bomb- to the Assistant Secretary, and if the! 
|ing planes, 18 patrol planes and 3 trans- : 
| port utility planes. The units at Pan- 
/ama total 27 planes, and include 18 tor- 
pedo and bombing planes, 6 _ patrol 
| planes and 3 utility planes. 


Navy is ordered to abandon its estab-| 
lishments at these points the planes likely | 
will be turned over to the Army Air} 
‘Corps. “It makes no difference who flies | 
\them,” Mr. Ingalls said. “They are use- | 
Procurement of aircraft this year, Mr. |ful only when they can be operated from | 
|Ingalls said, is intended to include new | sheltered harbors.” ; 
| planes for these two bases. The five-| The total number of Planes located at 
| year building program included a num-/} land bases in this country, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics reports, is 231, with the 
\largest number being detailed to Pensa- 
jcola, Fla., the Bureau’s training school. | 
There is an ynspecified number of ex-| 








‘Ohio Company Files Second 
| J . 
“Plea to Abandon Railroad The 

| perimental planes allocated to various| 


State of Ohio: | naval air stations, it was added. 
Columbus, Aug. 14. | The land-based planes, except those | 

The Ohio River & Western Railway |used for training and experimental pur- 
Co., the only remaining narrow-guage|Poses, are practically all of the sort 
railroad in Ohio, which already has asked| which can be employed only for patrol 
jthe Interstate Commerce Commission of lines of communication and of lines 
for authority to abandon its line, ex-;of commerce, Mr. Ingalls explained. The 
| tending from Bellaire to Woodsfield, Aug. heavy craft, if transferred to the fleet, 
| 12, also asked the State Public Utilities | would have to be lowered to the surface 
‘Commission for the right to abandon.|by large derricks, the Assistant Secre- 
The Utilities Commission said a joint|tary pointed out, and for this reason are 
hearing probably will be held with the | not practical for use except at land| 
| Interstate Commerce Commission. | Stations. 

The railroad formerly operated be-,. The assignment of land-based planes 
itween Zanesville and Bellaire, but the | In this country for the current fiscal 
' Zanesville-Woodsfield section was aban-| year includes 40 transpost and utility 
|doned two years ago. Under the aban-/|craft, 165 scouting planes, 36 observa-| 
| donment plan, the railroad asks for per-|tion craft, 2 patrol planes, and 24 fight- 
mission to sell 1142 miles of the road/ing planes, the Bureau disclo8ed. 
| between Bellaire and Key to the Pitts- | 
| burgh, Ohio Valley and Cincinnati Rail- 
'road Co., operated, under lease, by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In asking abandonment, the officials | 
represented that in 1929, the narrow- | 
| guage road lost $105,125. 





Operators of Kansas Mines 
Held for Switch Repairs) 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Aug. 14. 
Coal mine operators in Kansas are re- 


| 7 : 
America to Be Represented quired to pay expenses of repairing and | 
maintaining switch spurs to their prop- | 


At Paris Aerial Conference erties, the State Public Service Commis- 


ee a1 a | sion has just ruled. | 
e United States will send repre-, The Atchison, Topeka and S j 
| sentatives to the First International Con- . ante Fe 





Railway served notice on the operators 


cated by the tremendous 


| during the past fiscal year. 


From Parcel Post 


ee of Service Shown 


By Increasing Business © 
and Fees Collected, Says 


Post Office Department 
cena 


The popularity of C. O. D. privileges 
in mailing parcel post packages is indi- 
increase in 
amounts of fees collected by the Post 
Office Department since establishment of 
the service on July 1, 1913, according to 
a statement made public, Aug. 14, at the 
Department. 

During the first year after inaugura- 
tion of the service 2,994,600 parcels were 
mailed C. O. D., the Government collect- 
ing fees totaling $299,460, official records 
reveal, as compared to a total of 49,620,- 
200 parcels sent through this serviee 
Receipts 
from domestic C. O. D. mail for the fis- 
cal year from domestic collect-on-delivery 
mail, exclusive of postage, amounted to 
$6,245,542.73, 

Increased Business in 1929 

Mailing for 1929 shows an increase of 


| 305,170 parcels over 1928, or about 0.62 


per cent, while the increase ‘in receipts 
amounted to $37,979.76, or 0.61 pér cent, 
it was pointed out. 

For the first four years after estab- 
lishment of the service, a 10-cent fee 
was charged to indemnify the sender for 
loss for full value of any parcel up to 
$25, records show, while in 1918 the lim- 
itation was increased to $100 upon pay- 
ment of a 25-cent fee. 

“While many difficulties have arisen 
in connection with the administration of 
the C, O. D. privilege,” says a statement 
issued by the Department, “they have 
not been nearly so numerous as was 
predicted by those who opposed its in- 
auguration. All of them have been sur- 
mounted.” 

Bad Practices Eliminated 

One of the principal difficulties at the 

beginning was the practice of postmas- 


| ters at offices of destination in permit- 


ng examination by the addressee of _ 
contents of C. O. D. parcels before the 
charges were collected, it was pointed 
out. After repeated warnings, however, 
it was stated, this practice has been 
practically discontinued. 

Another abuse of the service was the’ 
practice of shippers in sending collect- 
on-delivery articles which had not been 


ordered or without the consent of the ’ 


addressee, it was stated, but after warn- 


lings in which the Department pointed 


out that this action might be miscon- 
structed as an attempted to defraud and 
a violation of law, the practice has 
ceased almost altogether. 


North Dakota Seeking Data 





gress on Aerial Safety to be held in 
Paris next December. An announcement 
by the Department of State Aug. 14 fol- 
lows in full text: 

The French Government has invited; 
this Government to participate in the 
First International Congress on Aerial 
Safety which is to be held at Paris from 
Dec. 10 to 23, 1930. 

This Government has accepted this in- 
Vitation and has designated as its dele- 
gates Fayette W. Allport, American Com- 
mercial Attache at Paris; William L. 
Finger, the American Automotive Trade 
Commissioner to Europe; Lt. Comdr. 





George D. Murray, United States Navy, 
Assistant Naval Attache at Paris; Maj. 
|R. L. Walsh, United States Army, As- 
| sistant Military Attache for Air at Paris; 
Mr. John J. Ide, Technical Assistant in 
Europe of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


; charged against the properties. 


in the Scranton, Burlingame and Osage 
City district that repairs ranging from 
$200 to $2,000 would be made and 


To Show Through-rate Need 


State of North Dakota: 
r The op- Bismarck, Aug. 14. 
erators applied to’ the Public Service The State Board of Railroad Commis- 
Commission for a ruling and it has held/|sioners has just requested commercial 
that their contracts with the railroad|clubs and shippers of the State to fur- 


company provide for the payment af | 
maintenance expenses by the coal op- | 
erators. 

In their complaint filed with the Com- | 
mission, the operators stated that the 
railroad contemplates withdrawing a 


nish it with information as to what 
traffic, other than gasoline and kerosene 
is moving between North Dakota and 
the southwest. 7 

“There is no general joint through 
hasis of class freight rates between 


light switching engine now used in mov- | 


i southwestern territory and North Da- 
ing coal cars from the main line to the 


§ n th kota, Montana, Colorado, South Dakota, 
mines and substituting heavy freight | Nebraska and western Minnesota,” Fay 
locomotives from local freight trains to| Harding, member of the Board stated, 
do the car shifting. The complaint said “and the Railroad Commissions of these 
that if they were required to pay heavy |States are considering filing a formal 
repair charges, they would discontinue | complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
shipments by rail and use trucks for |Commission seeking a uniform basis of 
transportation of coal to near-by cities. | joint through rates.” 
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SHAVING CREAM 


‘ 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins 





50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we hdve cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 


sales will reduce production costs.” 


© a tub 





have paid 


At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 


cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 
it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 


which your razor slides. 


Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 


or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 


tected by this lubricatifg cream. Lambert PharmacalCompany, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


) Henry, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, ! 
| Lake, Lewis, Lincoln, Loudon, Marshall, 


\railWways, a drop of 9.9 


Survey Compiled by I. C. C. Reveals 1,564,269 Persons 


Working on Various Lines June 15 


At the middle of the month of June! last year, afd 
there was a total of 1,564,269 railroad| with the June 
employes reported for Class I steam 
ef cent com- 
pared with those employ€d during June 


9.8 per cent compared 
employment figure in 
1928, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announced Aug. 13. The tabula- 
tion follows in full text: E 





Number, June, 1930, A; per cent decrease from June, 1929, B; June, 1928, C: 
A 'B Cc 
Executives, officials and staff assistants .........0eeeeeeeeee 16,720 1.6 56 
Professional, clerical and general .F.........0seeeeeeeeeees 256,671 5.39 5.43, 
Maintenance of way and structures ...........iee8: 394,934 14.59 13.45 
Maintenance of equipment i eR a ie Ba er eT * 410,683 9.72 11.50 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) , 183,208 7.30 7.57 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers) 20,370 6.21 7.54 
Transportation (train and engine service) ....+.+++eeeeeeee 281,683 9.51 8.21 
Total, Bi) CMIOTS once sho 0tdnteber mens ceesocenesccece Aenean 9.90 9.88 


|hangars at Randolph Field, Tex. 
amount involved is $566,820. 


Maurv, Obion, Perry, Robertson, Ruther- 
| ford, Shelby, Summer, Warren, Weakley, 
| Williamson and Wilson. : 


New Hangars Authorized ; 
At Randolph Field, Tex. 


Construction of 18 new hangars at | 
Randolph Field, Tex., has been authorized, 
the Department of War announced Aug. 
14. The statement follows in ful! text: 

The Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, has authorized the Con- 
structing Quartermaster, Randolph 
Field, to award a contract to Kenneth L. 
Colborn, Inc., of Pasadena, Calif., the 
low bidder, for the construction of 18 
The 
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Security Issues 


en Mika. fen ee et ae on ee 6 lin hee.” (oo Me ke 0, bes, 6}§»6ihhe Le. aoe 


_ Treasury Reports 
Smaller Deficit 


Than Last Year . 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of Aug. 13 


ank credit outstanding during the week | 
nded Aug. 13 as reported to the Federal | 


The daily average of Federal reserve; in part by an increase of $5,000,000 in | 


Treasury currency, 
Holdings of discounted bills decreased | 


Oregon Opinion 
Handed Down on 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Specialist of Department of 


Condition of Tobacco Crops 
And Market Prospects Analyzed Has Small Effect 


ao 


Agriculture Gives Estimates 


|Security Slump 


| 
| 
| 


In Pennsylvania 


Chattel Mortgages 


State Attorney General Says! 


| reserve banks and made public Aug. 14 | $15,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
|by the Federal reserve board, was $1,-| pal changes being decreases of $13,000,- 
/ 001,000,000, an increase of $13,000,000 | 000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| compared with the preceding week anda York and $2,000,000 each at Philadel- 


Of Production and Quality of Various Classes | 


And Forecasts, Price Situation 


\ é | . : 
Reduction in Receipts From Failures and Bankruptcies 


| decrease of $380,000,000 compared with | 


phia and Richmond and an increase of 


Taxes Partly Offset by 
Decreases in Total of Ex- 
penditures 


Federal Farm Board expenditures, a, 
postal deficit, and smaller income and 
customs receipts contribute to the deficit | 
in Government prerating expenses of | 


$214,518,952.57 which is shown in the | goa 
Treasury statement from the beginning | Gold 


of the fiscal year on July 1 to Aug. 12. | 
The shortage, however, is $2,558,768.19 
less than the operating deficit for the | 
same period of the last fiscal year. 


‘Treasury receipts for July and the |-Reserves other than gold ...cccecseseee 


first 12 days of August were $183,340,- | 


729.99, or $53,202,508.85 less than for! Nonreserve cash 
the same period in the 1930 fiscal year. | Bi 


Customs receipts contributed $33,744,- | 
896.32 of this decrease in explanation) 
of which Treasury officials point to the| 
new Tariff Act and the decline in foreign 
trade. 

Income Tax Receipts 


| outstanding amounted to $982,000,000, | 
lan increase of $42,000,000 for the week. | 
| This increase corresponds with increases | 000,000, and of Treasury certificates and | 
a of $36,000,000 in member bank reserve | bills $7,000,000. 


'the corresponding week of 1929. | $2,000,000 at St. Louis. 

On Aug. 13 total reserve bank credit holding of bills bought in open market 
increased $2Q,000,000, of Treasury notes 
$13,000,000, of United States bonds $10,- 


The system’s 


balances and $5,000,000 in unexpended; Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
capital funds, etc, and a decrease of|eral reserve banks combined (in thou- 
$5,000,000 in monetary gold stock, = sands of dollars): 


RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents 
redemption fund with United States Treasur 


8-13-30 
1,546,714 
36,352 


8-6-30 
1,551,714 
36,816 


8-14-29 
1,553,821 
75,494 


1,629,315 
686,248 
622,876 


1,588,530 
655,602 


817,046 


1,583,066 
551,212 


811,022 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates held by banks ......... 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


2,945,300 
169,702 


Total gold reserves ... 2,961,178 


165,631 


2,938,439 
190,379 


3,115,002 3,126,809 8,128,818 

66,856 63,436 63,139 
lls discounted: alee | 
Secured by United States Government obligations 62,209 65,599 511,455 | 
Other bills discounted 128,306 140,324 516,535 | 


Total reserves 


ee eeeeee eeeeeeee 


Total bills discounted 190,515 203,923 1,027,988 


Bills bought in open market ..........+ ° 
United States Government securities: 


133,571 


Banks Located in Other) By Charles E. Gage | 


States Cannot 
Make Such Loans 


Legally 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Aug, 14. 
Banks located in other States may 
not make chattel mortgage loans in the 
| State of Oregon, according to a recent 
|opinion of Attorney General I. H. Van 
Winkle. The statutes of Oregon, in his 


‘opinion, authorize such banks to make} 


| real estate mortgage loans, but not those 
| secured by chattel mortgages upon per- 
sonal property. 

The opinion follows in full text: 


Text of Letter 


Dear Sir: I have your letter of July 
21 in which you state that a question 
has arisen in connectién with the quali- 
fication of a foreign bank which has the 
word “trust” in its name, to make mort- 
gage loans in the State of Oregon. You 
state that such bank desires to make a 





117,885 


| BOnGs: sscrceve se ere (REAUEN VA CSUR RES yawns 
| Treasury notes F ° 
Certificates and bills ......+.++-6- Vesevesdscoes 


52,673 | 
89,053 | 
292577 


ee,otd | 


loan secured not alone by a mortgage se- 
cured on real property, but likewise by 
a chattel mortgage upon certain personal 
preperty, and you cite section 115 and 


Negligible in Last Year, 


Division of Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture 
In almgst any year the sentiment of 
| 


tobacco growers in different portions of|g00d rain the prospects were being still 
further diminished. Last year, with a 


the United States runs the whole gamut ! cE 
;from pessimism to optimism, and 1930 | ota! ae 8 ee 3, seks wat pee 
is no exception. Optimism based on ap-| 
|pearance of the crop and anticipated qual- 
ity is found in New England. Suteene| 
| discouragement is found in the main pro-| 
ducing areas of Virginia, West Virginia,|ceed that of a year ago, and entirely 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. Over a/| probable that it will be much less. Under 
stretch of country extending from the/| these conditions the price outlook should 
central Atlantic States of Virginia and|be about the same qs in 1929, depending 
Maryland westward to the Mississippi | on the effect of the extreme weather con- 
River, the most serious drought andj ditions on the quality of the tobacco 
high temperatures on record have taken| produced. 


their toll of tobacco, ghanging the pro- 
duction outlook and therefore the market | Maryland Favorable 
For Larger Production 


outlook. ; 
The outstanding feature of the market | Maryland.—The remaining cigarette 
type is produced in southern Maryland 


= for flue-cured tobacco is the fact 
Tain haat on lets See eee ; where the situation was favorable for 


aged 21.7 cents per pound. This year 
with the larger stocks and the rapidly 
diminishing crop prospects, it is very 
unlikely that the total supply will ex- 


ity that as each day went by with no| 


duction ‘combined, amounting to 731,000,- | 
000 pounds, the price to growers aver- | 


planted this year than was harvested in 
1929, the total present and prospective 
{supply of this class of tobacco is only 
17,000,000 pounds, or less than 2 per cent 


larger production this year due to the 
strength of the foreign and domestic 


Says Annual Report; Many 
Seek to Register 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 14. 

The depression in the security busi- 
ness has. had no appreciable effect on 
registered dealers in Pennsylvania, in 
that failures and bankruptcies have been 
practically negligible over the past year, 
according to the annual report which the 
State Securities Commission has just 
| transmitted to the State Secretary of 
| Banking, Peter G. Cameron. Neither 
| was there any diminution in the number 
| of applicants for registration, the report 

states. 

During the year the Commission re- 
|fused 54 applications for registration as 
|dealers. Of these, nine were appealed to 
|the Dauphin County Court, and in three 
cases the Commission was _ reversed. 
Thirty-seven warrants were issued dur- 


demand for Maryland tobacco. A con- | 


: : ; ing the year for violati F the Securi- 
siderable increase in acreage was ac-|)"% y violation of the Securi 


ties Act. 


i ° ; cordingly made, but here again the dry : 4 
Income tax collections were less than | | section 117, chapter 207, Laws of 1925|larger than the supply of a year ago.) See eee meee Seen The introductory comment of the ae 


last year by $8,231,528.95, Another large | 


Total United States Government securities .... 


jtem in last year’s receipts which does lias seudiiin 


not appear in the 1931 fiscal tabula-| 
tion up to Aug. 12 was $10,019,359.57 in | 
interest paid on foreign securities. 

While receipts decreased, total expen- | 
ditures also dropped by $55,761,277.04 to| 
a total of $397,859,682.56. At the close! 
of business on Aug. 12, ordinary expendi-| 
tures had reached $372,828,682.56 as) 
compared with $349,741,506.35 a year} 
ago, 
spines in general expenditures contrib- 
uted $19,095,083.86. General expendi- | 
tures to date this year are $295,301,- | 
599.63. | 

Reduced Expenditures 


Interest on the public debt dropped | 


Total bills and securities .......... ceeceseoece 


922,990 


154,303 | 
10,650 


1,310,826 


| Due from foreign bagks 


Uncollected items 
Federal reserve notes of other banks . 
Bank premises 
All other resources ..... 


eee eee ees e eer neseeseseee oe 


eeeeeee 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


a difference toward which an in- | Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account ....sseeee 
Government 
Foreign bank . 


Other deposits .... 


Total deposits .. 
Deferred availability 


over $6,000,000 during this period as com- | Capital paid in 


pared with last year. 


Two large items | Surplus 


which add to the, list of ordinary expen- |All other liabilities ......-- 


ditures and did not appear last year are | 
$10,004,582.37 for the postal deficit and | 
$10,563,536.73 for operating the Farm 
Board. 


|R 


| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


The chief factor in the $55,000,000 de- 


crease in total outgoing funds, according | 
to the Treasury statement, is the de-| 
crease in sinking fund charges. From 
the beginning of the fiscal year of 1930 
to Aug. 12 $103,864,950 went into the | 
sinking fund, while in the same time this | 


- year only $25,000,000 has been set aside. 


Larger Miscellaneous Tax 
While the income of the Government 
showed decreases in customs receipts 
and income tax collections, the miscel- 
laneous tax, consisting principally of the 
tobacco tax, came to $76,675,488.76 as 
against $73,449,102.48 a year ago. Cus- 
toms collections up to Aug. 12 were 
$38,999,646.37 and income tax receipts 
$33,892,165.25. 
Treasury officials expect the present | 
deficit to be reduced if not wiped out 
‘when payments on the third quarter of 

1929 incomes reach the Treasury. 


Bankruptcy Cases Shown | 
To Have Increased in Year| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
concluded, it is shown that 4,472 were 
farmers, 29,067 were wage earners, 13,-| 
580 were merchants, 1,386 were manu- 
facturers, 1,378 were professional and 
10,665 were others unclassified. 

The amount of liabilities involved in 
these cases totaled nearly $1,000,000,000, 
namely $948,257,731, as compared with 
$883,605,665 during the preceding fiscal 
year. : | 
The tédtal amount realized from the | 
eases concluded was $118,572,409. The} 
net amount realized after deducting ex- 
penses of conducting the bankruptcy 
business was $106,245,487. The distri- 
bution of the net assets were as fol- 
lows: Fees and expenses of administra- | 
tion, $22,220,143; paid to bankrupt on! 
account of or in lieu of exemptions, $747- | 
316; paid to priority, secured and lien 
c:sditors, $31,109,642;.paid to general 
cg ditors, $50,717,822; payments to rec- 
lamation creditors or in commutation of 
dower and other payments, $1,126,245; 
undistributed balance, $331,288. 

The statistics of bankruptcy are pre- | 
pared for inclusion in the annual report 
of the Attorney General and the details 
in different Federal districts will not be 
completed for several weeks. 


Foreign Exchange 


Total liabilities 
serve note liabilities combined 


correspondents 


atio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


705 ; 
503,728 
19,064 
59,584 
14,442 


123 
754,498 
29,660 
58,818 
10,010 


4,816,686 


4,710,758 5,357,092 | 


ecoee 1,332,991 1,338,774 1,815,378 | 


2,330,365 | 
18,161 
4,924 
22,662 


ae, 


2,399,616 
29,563 
8,149 
26,450 


2,363,852 
31,519 
5,755 
22,280 


2,376,112 
714,079 
166,135 
254,398 | 

30,990 


2,423,406 
487,054 
169,680 
276,936 


14,908 


2,463,778 
558,011 
169,769 
276,936 

15,201 | 

1,816,686 4,710,758 5,357,092 | 


82% T4.6% 


83.1% 





480,094 483,454 441,924 | 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- | 


Aug. 6, 1930, and Aug. 14, 1929, the figu 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


| ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Aug. 13 and| 


res being in millions of dollars: | 


8-14-29 | 
7,381 


8-6-30 
8,136 


Loans—total ...... Seeeeveeee eccccce ecccccccccccce 


On securities ...ceccccccccccccececers eceveccce 
All other . 
Investments—total ....creccevceceeces 


United States Government securities ....05..+++ 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 


6,036 


3,632 
2,404 
2,099 


1,079 
1,020 
754 


5,633 | 
| 


2,822 
2,830 | 
1,728 | 
962 
766 
703 | 


{only real estate mortgages as stated by 


Cash in vault 


| Net demand deposits .........- WTTTTTTT TTT 


Time deposits ......cccocccccereces «aeee 
Government depositS ......eeeceeesrseseeeees 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers:' 


For own account .... cece creer eececceees 


For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ....... See tne bs 


CHICAGO 


is and investments—total ....cccccecccccccees 


Loans—total .........eeee0% 


On.securities .. 
All other ° 
Investments—total ...... 
United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federah reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand, deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ...... 
Due to banks.. ‘ 
Due from banks ....... erceeceseece ee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Great Activity Is Forecast 
In Pipe Line mean 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


| about $4,500,000. The line supplying San | 


Francisco from the Kettleman Hills field | 
cost in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. | 
The Baxter Basin-Salt Lake City line | 
represents an expenditure of about $24,- | 
000,000. | 
Only Means to Transfer Gas | 

Pipe lines represent the only feasible | 


seerecee 


56 
5,172 


45 
5,595 
1,420 

22 

96 
1,034 

15 


eaaae a9 | 

836 | 

19: | 

965 | 
1,810 

3,178 

5,952 

5,597 

355 


| 


1,938 | 
1,564 | 


8738 
6386 


7 





Statutes for Uniform 
Adoption Considered 


| 
| 
Chicago Conference to Make 


Recommendations to States | 


9 


[Continued from Page 
four salient features of the act. It first 
prohibits possession of pistols by known 
criminals, habitual drunkards, and men- 


(Oregon Laws Supplement 1927, pages 
137%and 1379), which provides inter alia: | 

Section 115. Any foreign bank or banker 
may obtain from the superintendent of 
banks a certificate authorizing such for- 
eign bank or banker to make real estate 
mortgage loans within the State of Oregon 
upon filing application therefor, 
with a certified copy of its articles of in- 
corporation, and upon payment to the su- 
perintendent of banks of an annual license 
fee of $200. 

Section 117. In case any foreign co- 
partnership, firm, joint stock company, as- 
sociation or corporation whose name con- 
tains the word “trust” or whose articles 
of incorporation empower it to do a trust 
business, desires to engage in the business 
of loaning money on mortgage in this State 
it shall file with the superintendent of 
banks, in addition to its articles of incor- 
poration or association, a resolution of its 
governing board, duly attested by its presi- 
dent and secretary, expressly — that it 
will not receive deposits in the State of 
Oregon, or accept from citizens or resi- 
dents of the State of Oregon property or 
money in trust or for investment or act 
in any capacity except as authorized by this 
section. 


Opinion Requested 


You request my opinion as to whether 
in view of the language in section 115, 
the word “mortgage” as used in that 
portion of section 117 should be 
terpreted to include both real estate 
mortgages and chattel mortgages, or | 
whether it should be interpreted to mean | 


section 115. 

Said section 115 is a special provision | 
relating particularly to foreign banks, 
while the portion of section 117 above 
quoted relates to any foreign copartner- 
ship, firm, joint stock company, asso- 
ciation or corporation which desires to 
engage in the business of loaning money 
on mortgages in this State. 

It is a well known rule of statutory 
construction that where two’ or more 
statutory provisions relate to the same 
subject matter they must be construed 
together and both or all given their usual 
effect, if the same is possible. 

Controlling Section 


The rule is also established that where 
two provisions of the statute relate to 


|the same subject, one being general and 


the other special, the special provisions 
will prevail as to the matter to which it 
is especially directed. 


tion 115 is controlling as to foreign 
banks. 
It is my opinion that while section 


| 117 hereinbefore quoted makes additional 


requirements in case a foreign bank 


=; | Whose name contains the word “trust” 


desires to engage in the-business of loan- 


3|ing money on mortgages in this State, | 


it does not enlarge the powers of such 
foreign bank so as to permit it to make 
other than real estate mortgage loans. 


the proposed legislation to be merely sup- 
plemental to that already in force on the 
same subject of divorce jurisdiction was 
changed by action of the conferencé to 
make its provisions exclusive. 

At its afternoon session on Aug. 13, 
the conference completed consideration of 
the proposal, but deferred a final vote 
upon the amended measure until Aug. 14. 
During discussion of the measure, Prof. 
Freund explained that in response to the 
increasing demand for women’s rights, 
the act distinctly recognized that a wife 
may acquire a domicile separate from 
that of her husband. 


the northern end of the flue-cured district 


| This situation results from the fact that | 


probable that the production will be less 


weather stepped in and it now seems} 


port follows m full text: 


this year than last, and prices should| It has been the custom of those in 


| is in the area that has suffered most from . 7 
|the withering heat and drought of the|Continue to be attractive to the grower. 


together | 


in- | 


Applying these | 
jrules to the two sections of the statute 
|above quoted it is evident that said sec- 


past eight weeks, 
diminution in the crop prospects in the 
|old belt has gone far toward rectifying 
the condition of oversupply in flue-cured 
tobacco which appeared probable two) 
months ago. 


| Stocks of Tobacco 
Satisfactorily Reduced 


The stocks of flue-cured tobacco on 
hand July 1 amounted to 599,000,000 
pounds, which is much lower than might 
have been expected considering the 
record production of 1929. The produc- 
tion this year based on Aug. 1 conditions 
is forecast at about 759,000,000 pounds, 
only 8,000,000 pounds more than was 
produced last year. 

Exports of flue-cured tebacco have 
been on an increased scale for the past 
|two or three years and so far there has 
been no indication of a. weakening in 
| foreign demahd. P 

The domestic consumption of flue-! 
cured tobacco is intimately associated | 
| with the cigarette industry. Ever since | 
|the war the consumption of cigarettes | 
/has increased at a rate of 8 to 10 per! 
‘cent a year. During the first five months 
|of 1930 however, the sales of stampys/for | 
cigarettes showed no increase over the | 
first five months of 1929, due no doubt | 
to general business depression. But in| 
June the old stride was resumed, sales 
during that month being more than 8} 
per cent larger than during June, 1929. | 
This indicates that the cigarette indus- 
try may have passed the period of de- 
pression and that domestic consumption 
of flue-cured tobacco will again show an} 
increase, There is good reason to be- 
lieve, therefore, that prices which opened 
very low in Georgia will improve as the 
season advances, though they are not! 
likely to equal those of last year. 


| 





and the resulting; 


Fire-Cured Tobacco.—All of the fire- 
cured types from Virginia to western 
Kentucky and Tennessee are grown in 
the belt severely affected by heat and 
drouth, and as a rule have suffered less 
damage than burley. 

Acreage of type 21, Virginia fire-cured, 
was increased 12 per cent this year, and 
an equivalent increase 
would result in a crop of 25,000,000 to 
26,000,000 pounds. The outlook of Aug. 
1 was for a production of about 23,500,- 
000 pounds with the chances now in favor 
of a less amount being harvested. 


next October will be smaller than it has 
been for a great many years past, and 


|the prices realized for good quality to- 


bacco should be about equal to those in 
1929. 


Market to Reflect 
Effects of Drought 


western Kentucky and Tennessee, type 
22, Clarksville and Hopkinsville, and 
type 23, Paducah and Mayfield. In these 
areas an increase in acreage this year 
did not seem advisable but was neverthe- 


in production | 


Un- | 
| der these conditions, the total supply on 
| hand or in sight when the market opens | 


Approximately the same analysis ap-| 
plies to the two major types grown in| 


; charge of the administration of the Se- 
| curities Act, which became effective Aug. 
| 1, 1923, to render a report at the close 
of each fiscal year. The following report, 
| covering the seventh fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1930 of the administration of 
the Securities Act, is therefore sub- 
| mitted. 
Depression Experienced 

During the last 12 months the security 
|business has suffered a’ severe depres- 
sion from the decline in security prices 
which did not show any appreciable 
effect on registered dealers in that faii- 
ures and_bankruptcies were practicaliy 
jnegligible. This depression also failed 
to have any effect on the volume of 
; business handled as it occasioned no 
|diminution in the number of applicants 
|for registration, Although the increase 
|in dealers was practically nominal, sales- 
|men’s registrations materially increased 
which was due to the fact that a more 
| widespread knowledge of the provisions 
|of the Securities Act is disseminated 
among the residents of the State with 
each successive year and that strict en- 
forcement of the act by the Commis- 
sion has emphasized the necessity of reg- 
istration. 

The Commission has endeavored to ex- 


amine carefully all applicants so that 
high standards of integrity will be main- 
look was for materially increased pro-| tained. \In connection with such exami- 
duction and lower prices compared with | nation of applicants, the Commission 
1929. The production forecast based on | held 90 hearings on dealers’ applications 
Aug. 1 conditions; is for a combined crop fat which the principals appeared to give 
of two types amounting to about 140,-| testimony, and 77 hearings on applica- 


less made. With normal yields, the out- 


000,000 pounds compared with 151,000,- | 
000 pounds a year ago, and the total sup- 


be about the sanie as that of 1929. Ex- 
ports of these types have been excep- 
tionally good. During the first six 
months of 1930, 62,000,000 pounds were 
shipped abroad, compared with 46,000,- 





Two months ago the market outlook 
for burley tobacco was very discourag- 
ing indeed. In the face of already bur- 
densome stocks of old leaf in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers, acreage 
was increased 7 per cent, and it was rea- 
sonable to anticipate a crop in 1930 any- 
where from 350,000,000 to 380,000,000 
pounds. The forecast of production based 
on conditions as of Aug. 1, however, was 
293,000,000 pounds with every probabil- 
ceca cadisincicnannstideenananieoemaaiinesaemmmeinenmen nate 


Fair Pay Demanded 
For Worker on Road 


Indiana Commission to Re-| 
quire Contractors to Comply 


State of Indiana: 
New Albany, Aug. 14. 


Contractors on State road construction | 
projects who pay their employes less 
than a living wage are “not worthy of | 
receiving contracts for public work,” ac- | 
‘cording to a resolution adopted Aug. 12 
by the State Highway Commission in 
session at New Albany. 


The Commission approved a sugges- 
tion of the State Commission Director, | 
John J. Brown, to employ- farmers, 
whose farms have been crippled by the 
recent drought, on State road projects. 

The resolution adopted by the Board 
with respect to wages paid by road con- 


| prices. 


000 exported during the first six months 
of 1929. ’ 
This year’s market outlook will de- 


pend a good deal upon the effect of} 


drought on the production of snuff 
grades, upon which much of the domes- 
tic demand is based. The price outlook 
is quite favorable. 

The market outlook for the dark air- 
cured types as a whole is quite favor- 
able. In One Sucker in spite of the in- 


would quite largely offset the increase 
in the stocks of old leaf now on hand. 
The total supply is about 150,000,000 
however, should not seriously affect 
those of last year may be expected. 
Tobacco from Green River and Hen- 


duction is estimated at 23,000,000 pounds 
compared with 27,390,000 pounds in 1929. 
There has been a sharp increase in the 
consumption of this type, with the re- 
sult that stocks of old leaf are 7,000,00@ 
pounds lower now than they were a year 
ago. These reduced stocks, together with 
the decrease in production, result in a 
total supply of 52,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with 63,000,000 pounds a year ago. 
This situation should provide very stable 
and somewhat increased prices over those 
prevailing during the past marketing 
season. 

The prospective production in the 
Pennsylvania cigar leaf districts is ap- 
proximately the same as that harvested 
}in 1929, but stocks of July 1 were about 


ply in spite of the increased stocks will | 


crease in acreage there is likely to be a| 
smaller production than last year, whith | 


pounds larger than a year ago which, | 
Prices fairly comparable with | 


derson air-cured districts has been quite | 
sharply cut by the drought and the pro- | 


tions for the registration of salesmen. 


As the Legislature was not in session 
during the last fiscal period, no amend- 
|ments were made to the provisions of 
j the act. 


Of the 54 applications for registration 
as dealers which were refused by the 
Commission during the last 12 months, 
eight applicants appealed from the order 
of the Commission to the Dauphin 
County Court. In three of these appeals 
the Commission was reversed: four ap- 
peals are still pending; and one has never 
been listed for argument. 


Appeals Are Entered 

In addition, an appeal was taken by a 
dealer whose application for the renewal 
of its registration for the year 1930 was 
refused but its petition was withdrawn ~ 
later. Two salesmen, whose applications 
were refused by the Commission, also 
| appealed from the order of the Commis- 
sion to the Dauphin County Court, which 
court sustained the order of the Com- 
mission in both cases. A salesman, 
whose registration was revoked, also ap- 
pealed from the order of the Commis- 
sion to the Dauphin County Court, which, 
after hearing argument, referred the 
| record back to the Commission for fur- 
‘ther finding of facts. 

An interesting point of law was raised 
;by the Dauphin County Court when it 
|refused the petition of three appellants 
| which had not taken their appeals dur- 
jing the calendar year in which their 
| applications were filed. This interpreta- 
|tion of the Securities Act. was not sus- 
| tained by the Supreme Court, which held 
|that the statute contained no provision 
|voidin® an application unless finally 
|passed upon during the year in which 
it was filed. The construction of the 
act, according to the opinion of Justice 
| Walling, was as follows: 


| “To so hold would unduly hamper the 





| 4,000,000 pounds higher than a year ago. | Work of the Commission and do injustice 
| This results in a total supply as of July | to applicant. Each of the numerous ap- 
1 of 146,000,000 pounds compared with | plications must be fully and carefully 


_The Committee, Prof. Freund stated, 
did not include in the act any provision 
covering the causes or grounds of di-| 


means of transporting natural gas,|tal defectives. Secondly, the act, it was 


: “he , Se c , tractors follows in full text: 
whereas with liquids such as crude oil’ stated, prohibits the carrying of a pistol 


The Indiana State Highway Commis- 





New York, Aug. 14.—The Federal Re- 
‘serve Bank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ..... 
Czechoslovakia (kro 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ...... 
Netherlands (guilde 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ig ca 
Portgual (escudo) .. 
Rumania (leu) ..... 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ..... a A aaewe 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . 
Aregentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) <. pddaeeecaedde 
Uruguay (peso) ..cccosceeschss 
* Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver ..... 


14.1195 
13.9801 
-7215 
2.9662 
26.8136 
487.1022 
2.5182 
3.9826 
23.8869 
1.2970 
17.5317 
5.2386 
40.2966 
26.8102 
11.2080 
4.5000 
-5961 
10.2040 
26.8788 
19.4515 
1.7734 
32.1428 
38.5714 
27.9062 
27.7500 
36.0685 
49.3856 
55.9541 
+ 100.0804 
99.9281 
47.3200 
83.0974 
10.2410 
12.1192 
83.5292 
96.5300 
35.6250 


ne) 
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|and gasoline they usually represent the | without a license. It then provides that 
| cheapest form of transportation. }no one can sell a_ pistol without being 
| There are probably 80,000 miles of! licensed, and no sales may be made to 
'natural gas lines in the country now, it}a known criminal, etc. Lastly, the act 
was stated. permits the possession of a pistol by an 
| In 1928 the consumption of natural|Unlicensed person, at the time of the 
gas was reported at 1,568,139,000,000 |commission of a crime of violence to be 
leubie feet, worth $363,000,000 at points | Ptima”facie evidence of his intention to 
| of consumption. | commit the crime. 

It is estimated that last year the con-| In presenting the draft of the uniform 
sumption was perhaps i5_ per cent | divorce jurisdiction act to the conference, 
| greater than in 1928, and the total value Ernst Freund, Illinois, in charge of the 
lof the gas used was proportionately |@¢t, declared that the Committee real- 
| higher. “ized it was not presenting a measure 
Ses which, if universally adopted, would 
z . solve the troublesome problem of conflict- 
‘Boston Seeks Authority ling divorce laws. 

© | : * 
| *..,%4; The proposal, dealing only with the 
To Exceed Debt Limit 5, icdiction of a court to grant a di- 
bt . |vorce, is the most practical under the cir- 
Commonwealth of, Macnnabuneties jcumstances, Professor Freund asserted. 
o MGs SH Nt ig gg compromise measure, but if it 


Under the provisions of a_bill filed) should b rage 
Aug. 8, with the clerk of the Massachu-| have Rng ane real progress will 
| Setts House or Representatives, George P.| A court may not grant a divorce, the 
| Ranoenens of Betton, on a petition of| act provides, unless: “(a) the defendant 
Mayor urley, the City of Boston would| is domiciled in this State, or this State is 
| be given authority in time of cmergency | the State of the matrimonial domicile; or 


;to issue a loan outside of its debt limit,| (ph) the complai a armas - 
if the object of the loan was aueoteel | ) the aplainant has a separate domi 


5 jcile in this State (the defendant being 
| by the Attorney General, State Treasurer | domiciled out of the State); and if by 


j and State Director of Accounts. !consent or owing to the conduct of the de- 
According to Representative Anderson,|fendant such domicile is the rightful 
Boston is the only city in the State which | domicile of the complainant.” Where one 
| does not now have such authority. This| only of the parties has acquired a domi- 
is because Boston is not operating under} cile subsequent to the arising of the 
the Municipal Finance Act which for|cause of the divorce, the act requires 
various reasons has not been wholly!an uninterrupted domicile within the 
|acceptable to a city as large as Boston,| State for one year. 
Representative Anderson stated. He 
|added that he understands that Director | divorce granted in one State upon com- 
| Theodore N, Waddell of the State. Divi-|pliance with the jurisdictional require- 
sion of Accounts is not opposed to the | ments set out shall be recognized in other 
| bill. States. Language in the act permitting 


SS 





vorce. “Though the phenomena of mi- 
gratory divorce results from the various 
grounds permitted by different States, 
an act providing uniformity of causes 
would not have the slightest opportunity 
of enactment.” The fact must be faced, 
he said, that diverse divorce legislation 
is the result of variance in the public 
policy of the several States. “A great 
deal can be said theoretically about the 
causes of divorce, but to secure uni- 
formity, however desirable, is ‘impos- 
sible.” . 

George E. Beers, Connecticut, urged 
consideration of a provision that a min- 
imum period of residence be required 
even where both parties are domiciled in 
the State before suit could be started, 
but it was rejected. The conference de- 
termined that it would be an injustice in 
certain cases to require a wife or a hus- 
band, both residing in the State, to de- 
lay the filing of a divorce suit. 


Report Shows Imports 


From China for Half Year| 


Total declared exports of merchandise 
from the whole of China to the United 


States for the first half of 1930 amounted 


| to $66,388,000 gold, compared with -$90,- 

576,000 for the same period last year, 
| according to official figures received in 
| the Department of Commerce from 
| Shanghai. 


| The principal items were: Egg and egg 


| products, 
$619,000; 


$299,000; 
raw skins, 


sausage 
goat, $4 


casings, 
236,000; 


It further prescribes that decrees of | lamb, $2,674,000; kid, $477,000; dressed 


|goat skins, $196,000; furs, undressed, 


$3,085,000; dressed furs, $2,821,000; goat 
and kid crosses, $625,000; bristles, $1,- 
371,000; feathers, $495,000; rice, $492,- 


sion is opposed to contractors paying 
less than a living wage scale for their 
labor. In all estimates made by the 


and the Commission does not consider 
a contractor worthy of receiving a con- 
tract for public work who does not 
keep up the standard of wages. 


The laws of Indiana provide that the 


: “tebe ae | anticipated. 
Highway Commission, living wages are! 
included for all contractors’ employes | 


141,000,000 pounds on July 1 a year ago, | considered and, when refused, the appli- 
and a somewhat lower range of prices is | Cant is entitled to a rehearing and, after 
final refusal, 30 days in which to appeal 

In the Miami Valley cigar-filler dis- to the Dauphin County Court, * * * But 
trict there is a prospect of a decrease by fair construction, the year is that of 
in production of nearly 3,000,000 pounds, | the registration and not necessarily that, 
The acreage was increased in this area,|of the application which is for registra-¥ 
| but the tobacco has recently been affected! tion and not for registration in or for 
by the drought, and the outlook is for a| any particular year.” 


relatively short crop. Furthermore, the 87 Warsants tessed 





State Highway Commission award con- 
tracts to the lowest and best bidder and, 
|in the future, the Commissoin will not 
look with favor upon contractors whose 
records disclose that they are not main- 
taining a fair and reasonable scale of 
wages. 

In fairness to the Indiana contractors, 
who have been building excellent roads 
and paying fair wages to their laborers, 
we have not found one instance where 
they have taken advantage of unemploy- 
ment to reduce wages. . 


000; bean cake, $127,000; bean cake meal, 
$747,000; peanut meal, $246,000; walnuts, 
shelled, $457,000; peanuts, shelled, $211,- 
000; walnuts, not shelled, $100,000; tea, 
| black, $123,000; tea, green, $117,000; 
wood oil, $7,765,000; vegetable tallow, 
$553,000; peanut oil, $1,753,000; soya 
bean oil, $473,000; raw cotton, $1,059,- 
000; cotton lace, $480,000; linen em- 
broideries, $953,000; hemp hats, sisal, 
$560,000; ramie hats, $276,000; sheep’s 
wool, $2,073,000; rugs, $830,000; camel 
hair, $173,000; horse hair, $287,000; raw 
silk, $17,003,000; wild silk, $235,000; 
| waste silk, $1,066,000; ppngee, $261,000; 


tin in slabs, $1,946,000; antimony, regu- 
lus, $344,000; fire crackers, $594,000, and 
works of art, $244,000. 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





jade ware, $101,000; tungsten, $670,000; | 


stocks of old leaf on hand are 7,500,000 
| pounds less than they were a year ago, 
| so that there is actually less tobacco on! 
|hand and in sight now than in July,! 
| 1929. The market outlook in this area 
| is good. 


Decrease in Production 


Of Cigar-filler Tobacco 


In the Connecticut Valley the produc- 
tion of all types is upward compared 
with last year, and the stocks of old 
jleaf abaqut the same. Judging from 


During the past fiscal period the Com- 
mission issued 37 warrants for viola- 
tion of the Securities Act. Of the 16 
warrants which were served, three cases 
| Were tried and defendants found guilty, 
nine are awaiting trial, two cases dis- 
missed by the magistrate and two cases 
| awaiting preliminary hearing. 

At the close of the last fiscal period, 
ended Aug. 1, 1929, there were 76 ap- 
plications for registration as dealers 
held for further investigation. During 
prefent conditions this year’s crop prom- the succeeding 12 months 290 additional 
ises to be of excellent quality, but in | #pplications were filed, making a total 
|view of the slightly larger supply and | 0f, 266 applications upon which the Com- 
the gradually diminishing sales of ™!S8S!on was to take action. Of these, 
cigars, the outlook is that prices are 216 applicants were registered as deal- 
likely to be somewhat lower than they €'s; 103 applications were either refused 
were a year ago. / or canceled, leaving a balance of 47 un- 

In Wisconsin there is an increase of |der consideration at the present time. 
about 3,000,000 pounds in the production | 
compared with last year, with stocks 
of old leaf remaining about the same. 
The slight increase in production in it-| 
self is not sufficient to materially affect | 


Kansas City Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


prices and the returns to growers will| The Federal Reserve Board announced 
hinge very largely upon the question of) Aug. 14 that the Federal Reserve Bank 
quality. |of Kansas City has established a redis- 
(The foregoing is the full text of |count rate of 3's per cent on all classes 
an address Aug. 18 over WRC and of paper of all maturities, effective Aug. 
affiliated stations of the National |15. This action leaves only the banks o 
Broadcasting Company in the Farm |Minneapolis and Dallas charging 4 oo 
and Home Radio Hour.) cent, 
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State Finance 


Condition of Failed State Banks 
Summarized in Nebraska Report 





Statement Submitted to Governor Weaver 
Shows 285 Institutions Now in 


Receiverships 





The condition of receiverships of failed 
banks in Nebraska are summarized in a 
report by the Chief Bank Examiner, A. 
C. Shallenberger, submitted to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, Arthur J. Weaver. 

(Publication of the report, in which 
the causes of State bank failures are 
outlined, began in the issue of Aug. 18 
and continued in the issue of Aug. 14.) 

The conclusion of the report follows 
in full text: 

The following is a summary of the 
consolidated statement of the condition 
of receiverships of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce as of June 30, 
1930: 38 old receiverships, 141 new re- 
ceiverships, 106 department receiver- 
ships, total, 285. 

Cash in banks, $1,644,146.79. 

Assets not realized: Bills receivable, 
$16.892,239.24; bonds, stocks and war- 
rants, $233,952.02; furniture and fixtures, 
$313,292.99; judgments, $1,332,156.03; 
other assets, $710,097.37; overdrafts, 
$94,053.50; real estate, $3,887,579.20. Ac- 
quired and discovered: Bills receivable, 
$262,405.80; judgments, $567,174.74; 
other assets, $194,185.60; real gstate, 
$446,338.22; total, $24,933,483.80. 

Operating costs: General expense, 
$843,320.78; legal expense, $383,860.71; 
total, $1,207,181.49. 

Supplementary charges: Protection of 
real estate, $585,752.51; interest paid, 
$419,376.11; claims established, not on 
books, $2,148.387.69, claims in dispute, not 
on books, $352,274.20; loss 
$16.803,078.10; total, $20.308,066.61. 

Capital impairment, $7.278,773.02. 

Liabilities not liquidated: Deposits not 
classified, $1,517,743.45; preferred claims, 
$27.689,064.76; total, $29,206,808.21. 

Claims in dispute, $786,615.78; general 
claims, °$547,089.20; bills payable, $225,- 
518.34; other liabilities, $17,472.18; bank 
overdrafts, $16.955.09; trust funds, $22,- 
810.71; total, $30,823.289.51. 

Due depositors guaranty fund, $12,- 
553,809.88; depositors’ Final Settlement 
fund, $245,512.52; total. $12,799,322.40. 

Supplementary credits: Deferred 
credits, $864,984.96; interest received, 
$673,429.28; real estate income, $445,- 
235.89; realized through assets dis- 


counted, $231,459.01; stockholders’ lia- 


on assets,’ 


bilities settled, $1,209,859.81; total, $3,- | 


424.948.95. 

Capital stock, $7,811,825.00; surplus, 
« $512,285.85. 
Total Amount 


Of Claims Allowed 


The above statement of the Depart- 


ment of Trade and Commerce shows that 
on June 30, 1930, the total amount of 
allowed claims on State banks yet un- 
paid is, $29,206,808.21; cash on hand, 
$1,644,146.79; balance due depositors less 
cash on hand, $27,561,681.42; estimated 
realization from remaining assets and di- 
rectors and stockholders liabilities, $7,- 
000,000; leaving an estimated deficit or 
loss to depositors of $20,561,681.42. 

The estimate of realization is arrived 
at as follows: Assets on hand, other than 
cash, have a book value of $24,933,483.80. 
What they are worth under present con- 
ditions is problematical, but at least $5,- 
900.000 should be~realized from them. 
Stockholders uncollected liability is over 
$6,000,000. Suits for collection of large 
amounts against directors for approval 
of illegal loans are pending. Two mil- 
lion dollars should be collected from un- 
paid liabilities of stockholders and di- 
rectors. 

Receivership 
hand shown in the 
on deposit in certain banks. 
of July 1, 1930, there was $496,000 still 
in the hands of receivers of. Guarantee 
Fund Commission banks. Of this amount 
$167,223.52 is secured by bonds. Most 
of the fund is deposited in reserve banks. 
All funds of failed banks now in receiver- 
ship under control of Secretary Bliss of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
are secured by bonds. The amount of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
receivership funds on deposit in bonded 
banks was $1,131,102.02 on July 1, 1930. 
The Commission Bank receiverships are 
being taken over by Secretary Bliss as 
rapidly as possible. 

Administration of receiverships was 
transfered to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce Apr. 3, 1929. Statement 
of administration and receipts and dis- 
bursements by the receivership division 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce from April, 1929, to June 30, 1930, 
follows: 

Adminigtration 


deposits: The cash on 


above statement is 


fund of the Depart- 


ment of Trade and Commerce, receiver- 
ship division, Apr. 30, 1929, to June 
80, 1930. 

Cash Receipts s 


And Disbursements 


Cash receipts and disbursements: 

Balance transfered May 1, 1929, frem 
Guarantee Fund Commission, $23,829.69. 

Receipts: Assessments on Department 
receiverships, $64,709.50; assessments on 
Commission receiverships, $31,760.50; as- 
sessments on old receiverships, $2,908.38; 
assessments on sale assets, $7,149.31; in- 
terest on cash balances,,$1,305.94; mis- 
cellaneous, $1,306.03; total, $109,139.66; 
grand total, $482,969.35. 

Disbursements: Expenses: Employes’ 
salaries, $94,491.50; employes’ traveling 
expense, $17,485.85; office supplies and 
printing, $4,754.65; postage, $2,730; spe- 
cial attorney fees and court costs, $147; 
telephone and telegraph, $1,195.70; em- 
ployes’ bond premium, $845.69; service 
contracts, $249.45; miscellaneous, $187.07; 
total, $122,086.91. 

Office equipment purchased, $3,102.79; 
revolving fund, $178.46; balance—June 
30, 1930, $7,601.19. 

National Bank of Commerce, $2,821.86; 


4 


Continental National Bank, $4,779.33; 
total, $7,601.19. 
Cash collections from failed State 


banks in Nebraska made by the Depart- 


On date |) 


lof the 


ment of Trade and Commerce since tak- | 


ing over receiverships May 1, 
June 30, 1930: 


"929, to} 


Old receiverships, being those pending | 


when Guarantee Fund Commission 
created (38 banks) and commission re- 


ceiverships, being those of which mem-| 


bers of the Guarantee Fund Commission 
were the original receivgrs (140 banks), 
$1,257,239.12. 

Department receiverships, being those 
banks placed in receivership since May 
1, 1929, and of which the Secretary of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
is the receiver (106 banks), $4,034,768.57. 

Sale assets, being those purchased at 
yublic sale by the Guarantee Fund Com- 





ment fund (70 trusts), $79,938.82; total. 
$5,371,944.51. 

Comparative statement of administra- 
tion costs of receiverships under the 
management of the Guarantee Fund 
Commission and for a like period under 
the receivership division of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce: 

Receivership Division costs. Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, from May 
1, 1929, to June 30, 1930 (14 months): 
Paid from Administration Fund, $125,- 
368.16; paid from State appropriation, 
$17,489.40; total, $142,857.56. 

Guarantee Fund Commission costs: 
From Mar. 1, 1928, to May 1, 1929 (the 
preceding 14 months). Paid from Admin- 
istration Fund, $147,425.56; paid from 
State appropriation, $22,534.18; total, 
$169,961.74. 

At termination of his office as Secre- 
tary to the Commission Mr. Van Peter- 
son submitted to me a statement show- 
ing the total cost of receiverships under 
the Guarantee Fund Commission man- 
agement to be as follows: 

Operating costs of liquidation of 58 
banks closed prior to May 4, 1923, $1,- 
008,585.99, 

Two hundred and twenty-six banks 
closed after May 4, 1923, and prior to 
May 1, 1929, $2,370,312.26. 

Total operating cost under Commis- 
sion management, $3,378,898.25. 

All costs of liquidation by Guaranty 
Fund Commission and Department of 
Trade and Commerce such as salaries of 
receivers, auditors, attorneys’ fees, col- 


lectors, clerical salaries and adminis- 
tration expenses are paid out of the 
assets of failed banks. All expenses 


chargeable to this office are paid out of 
the appropriation made by the legisla- 
ture for its use. 

Statement showing dividends paid by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
to depositors in failed banks: 


MOS, FOOD os sdwksunxs $141,933.81 
WIE: TOO 6 So: sinen aeeele 148,792.90 
i TSO on certec oc 72,564.06 
August, 1929 .....céccs 152,385.01 
September, 1929 ..... es «=©.22.7,668.37 
October, 1929 5 vc vicars 34,934.45 
November, 1929 ....... 32,837.72 


December, 1929 .. 2,585.35 





January, 1930 signee 3,184.87 
February, 1980 . o<0<<+ 3,798.67 
March, 1930 ..... étnas -744.42 
April, 1980 ...ss06 5 eer 1,350.69 
May, 1080 .6<0% ecee 3,787.73 
GUNG, TOGO <i sc wsrescarses 713,214.97 

MERA Sistats. cts winx dicniga as $4,281,583.02 


Following amounts paid from deposi- 
tors final settlement fund: 
$129,487.77. 

Following dividends paid entirely from 
the depositors final settlement fund: 
May, 1930, $114,507.55. ‘ 

Total dividend payments from deposi- 
tors final settlement fund, $243,995.32. 

Amount of dividends on belated claims 
paid during period of May 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930, $12,643.17. 


Grand total of dividends paid during 


Bank Supervision 





U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 12 
Made Public Aug. 14 








Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ot 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ckuss 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$720,021.67 
376,316.23 
1,736,516.19 
514,503.22 





Total ordinary receipts $3.347,357.31 








Balance previous day $124,106,819.17 

Total ; $127,454,176.48 
Expenditures : 

General expenditures $7,914,468.98 


Interest on public debt 42,159.73 


Refunds of receipts 216,727.10 
Panama Canal ‘ 7,764.00 
Operations in special ac- 

counts ea 69,193.40 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund aa 40,462.77 
Civil-service retirement 


37,495.30 
198,838.96 


fund : . 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ‘ ee $8,388,723.44 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures ‘ $107,259.75 


Balance today 118,958,193.29 


Russia in First Place 
In Manganese Trade 


Source of 47 Per Cent of 
American Imports, Says 
Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
same period of 1929.* Russia has again 
reached the position of the world’s lead- 
ing producer and exporters of manganese 
ore, and during the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1929, set a new post-war pro- 
duction record of 1,256,78 

Notwithstanding the Russian compe- 
tition and internal economic conditions, 
Brazil’s contribution to the United States 
imports of manganese amounted to 107,- 
700 tons, approximately 30 per cent of 
the total. This compared with 130,850 
tons imported from that country during 
the first six months of 1929. 

For the time being the Gold Coast has 
definitely replaced India as the third 
most important source of United States 
receipts of manganese, and indications 
are that imports from this source will 
continue to mount as long as a favorable 
market exists. During the first six 
months of the current year this section 
supplied 51,807 tons, or 14 per Cent of 
total imports, compared with 5,606 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1929. 

British India continues to be an im- 
portant factor in the United States im- 
port trade, although shipments from that 
source have continually declined since the 


May. 1930, Te-entrance of the American market by 


Russian ores. Great Britain, France and 
Germany, however, continue to take large 
quantities of Indian ores. Total exports 
from India to all countries during 1929 
were approximately 950,000 tons, a favor- 
able increase over the preceding year 
especially in view of 
from other sources. 


the competition 





ments of prosecutions and other activi- 
ties of the several legal departments 


period of May 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, under supervision of the Attorney Gen- 


$4,538,221.51. 


Other Sums Paid 
To Bank Claimants 


In addition to the foregoing dividends 
there has been paid to claimants of the 
above banks the following: 
claims for trust funds, ; 
Secured deposits, $282,520.20; $415,273.85. 

Total amount paid to depositors, $4,- 
951,495.36, 








Summary showing assessments and 
disbursements of the guaranty fund: 
Total guaranty fund assessments to 


Jan. 2, 1930, $19,811,378.83; refunds to 
Jan. 2, 1930, $2,211,258.75; total charges 
to banks for guaranty fund to Jan. 2, 
1930, $22,022,637.58. 


Drafts—Paid by banks for guaranty 
fund to Jan. 2, 1930, $18,694,668.59; 
miscellaneous credits, $28,907.62; total 
credits allowed banks to Jan. 2, 1930, 
$18,723,576.21. 

Due guaranty fund Jan. 2, 1950, $3,- 
299,061.57; total, $22,022.637.58. 


eral’s office is attached to this report 
showing cases growing out of the banking 
investigation. 

Depositors’ committees: Early in his 
administration, “as a result of disgatis- 
faction of depositors with past compro- 
mises*and settlement, Governor Weaver 
authorized establishment of depositors’ 
committees for each failed bank in re- 
ceivership. Each committee is given full 
information concerning the receivership 
and no compromises or settlements are 
made without their consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Examinations Said 


To Be Thorough 


Examinations: One of.the most im- 
portant advances made in supervision is 
in the character and thoroughness of 
examinations. All notes and bills re- 
ceiyable are examined and classified and 
lifted so that a banker has an inventory 
and statement of the value of the con- 
tents of his note case and the Bureau of 


Unpaid assessments due from going Banking has this classified list of notes 
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banks Jan. 2, 1930, $2,954,108.59; unpaid 
assessments due from closed banks Jan. 
9 
from banks to guaranty fund Jan. 
$3,299,061.37. 

Examination of, guaranty fund books 
subsequent to Jan? 2, 1930 shows that 
n May 28, 1980 drafts were drawn on 
going banks aggregating $203,492.22 of 
which only $21,117.05 was paid by banks. 

Futher disposition of the matter of 


9 
“ 


1930, 


for its information. Examinations that 
were formerly made by one man and were 


1930, $344,952.76; total balance due, too hurried to be thorough, now require 


two examiners working two or more days 
to complete them. Examinations are 
still too long because much of the time of 
examiners is taken up with the affairs of 
closed banks. This delay will soon be 
a thing of the past and the whole corps 
of examiners can be used in supervision 
of the banks in operation. Notwith- 


unpaid assessments is awaiting the ruling standing the greatly reduced number of 


Supreme Court of the United 
States on the appeal from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Nebraska sus- 
taining the validity of the unpaid assess- 
ments. All guaranty fund assessments 
required by law have been made by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Activities of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce: 


Activities of Trade 
And Commerce Department 


Mr C. C. Bliss, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce; re- 
ports the following summary of cash 


settlements and recoveries made by the 
Department growing out of the banking 
investigation and amounts involved in 
suits pending to recover from stockhold- 
ers and directors. A more detailed state- 
ment is attached to this report. a 

Summary of the Department activi- 
ties: Direct settlements and recoveries 
collected, $152,196.06; collections made by 
legal department, $14,967.19; total cash 
collections, $167,163.25. 

Stockholders’ double liability suits pend- 
ing by legal department, $188,753; di- 
rectors’ liability suits pending, $688,529; 
total collections and suits pending, $1,- 
044,447.25. 

Legal activities, trials, indictments, 
convictions, recoveries and suits pending: 

During the period of this investigation, 
the findings and reports by examiners 
and auditors of this office and that of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and 
the work of the various legal depart- 
ments under the Attorney General’s and 
Judge Skiles’ supervision have resulted 
in a large number of indictments, trials 
and convictions followed by prison sen- 
tences, lawsuits for recoveries from 
stockholders, directors, bank officers and 
others have been instituted. Sufficient 
funds to carry on this important work is 
available in the unexpended balance in 


efit of the depositors’ final settle- | tion, A statement of recoveries, -settle- 


Mgrs and being liquidated for the|the fund appropriated for this investiga- 
n 


banks, a very material increase has been 
made in the number of bank examiners 
in the field. Follow up men are sent 
out to see that recommendations of the 
department are obeyed and that promises 
of making good losses and better man- 
agement are carried out. All expenses 
of. examination and supervision by the 
Bureau of Banking including the Bank- 
ing Commissioner’s salary are now paid 
by the banks. 

Bank examiners should have authority 
and be instructed to verify the validity 
and amounts payable of all notes and 
bills receivable carried as the assets of 
a bank. They should reconcile depositors’ 
balances and outstanding certificates of 
deposit when deemed necessary. 

If this practice had been in force here- 
tofore the forgeries and fraudulent bank 
balances that cost depositors a loss of 
$800,000.00 in the Wupper bank at 
Beemer and the long series of forgeries 
and frauds that wrecked the Monowi 
bank and sent its manager to the peni- 
tentiary for 50 years would have been 
prevented. 

The double liability of stockholders of 
banks is security in addition to the capi- 
tal stock to insure the payment of de- 
positors’ claims in case of failure. Ex- 
perience has proven that only a small 


|portion of the additional liability has been 


| 


collected from stockholders in the past. 
If the eonstitutional amendment is 
adopted giving broader powers of legisla- 
tion to insure immediate payment of 
stockholders’ liability, the legislature 
should promptly correct the disclosed 
weakness in the present law. It is only 
equity to the depositors that the security 
the law professes to afford should be 
made immediately effective upon failure 
of a bank. 

Auditors’ statements of the work of the 
Guarantee Fund Commission and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 
the liquidation and management of the 


banks under their charge are on file with 


this report, 


*| Lake City, Utah, is a corporation organ- 


| 
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Answer Filed by Utah Coal Producers Association States 
Trade Practices Have Conformed to Rules of 
Federal Trade Commission 


Answer has been made by the Utah 
Coal Producers Association and others 
concerned to the charge made by the 
Federal Trade Commission that they had 
acted in restraint of interstate trade in| 
coal in several western States. | 


(Full text of the Commission’s com- 
plaint was printed in th@ issues of Aug. 
12 and 13. A summary of the rejoinder 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 14.) 
. The answer of the the Utah Coal Pro-| 
ducers’ Association follows in full text: 


Come now respondent, Utah Coal Pro-| 
ducers’ Association, its officers and mem- 
|bers, and by way of answer to complaint 
in the above entitled matter admit, deny ; 
and allege as follows, to-wit: | 

1. Admit that they have some knowl-| 
edge and information as to the existence | 
of the Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association | 
;and that many retail dealers of Idaho 
are members of such association. 

2. Admit that the members of said 
Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association buy coal 
in varying degrees and to various ex- 
tents from coal producers in Utah and! 
in the case of some of said members, ; 
some coal from producers in the State 
of Wyoming and other States. 


3. Admit that the Utah Coal Producers’ | 
Association is and since about May 1, 
1929, has been a corporation organized 
}and existing under the laws of the State 
|of Utah with its principal place of busi-_| 
jness in the Ezra Thompson Building, | 
|Salt Lake City, Utah, and consists of! 
a membership which is engaged in the, 
' business of mining and producing coal, 
from mines located in the State of Utah 
and selling and shipping much of the 
coal so mined and produced into several 
different States of the Union and admit | 
that the follownig companies are mem- 
‘bers of said association: 

Liberty Fuel Company, 
Company, Peerless Coal Company, Car- 


Royal Coal 


bon Fuel Company, Standard Coal Com-} 


pany, Utah Fuel Company, Mutual Coal | 


Company, Blue Blaze Coal Company, 
Sweet Coal Company, Lion Coal Com. | 
pany, National Coal Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and still further admit that 
Oliver J. Grimes fs executive secretary 
and W. D. Brennan is president of said 


association. 


Output of Members 
Of Association Admitted 


4. Admit that the membership of the 
said Utah Coal Producers’ Association 
produces about 60 per cent of the coal 
mined and produéed in the State of Utah 
‘and ships much of such coal from the 
State of Utah into and through various 
other States of the United States and 
in competition with other persons, part- 
nerships, -and corporations likewise en- 
gaged. 

5. Admit that Retail Fuel Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Utah with its principal office 
in the Ezra Thompson Building, Salt 


i 
lized and existing under the laws of ‘4 
‘State of Utah and that it has a presi-! 
|dent; secretary other usual officers of a 
corporation and that such association 
has a membership composed of persons | 
and (or) corporations engaged in the | 
business of selling coal at retail in Utah. | 
6. Admit that the membership of the, 
said Retail Fuel Dealers’ Association of | 
Utah is engaged in the business of pur- 
chasing coal from producers of coal in 
the State of Utah and (or) causing to be) 
shipped or transported the said coal, so! 
purchased té their various places of busi- | 
ness within the State of Utah, all in 
‘competition with other persons, partner- 
ships, and corporations likewise engaged | 
in the State of Utah. | 
7. Deny that these answering respond- | 
ents or any of them or the respondents 
in said complaint mentioned, on or about 
Oct. 28, 1927, or at any other time, en-| 
tered into an understanding, agreement, | 
combination or conspiracy among them- 
selves or with and through respondent 
associations or otherwise to restrain, re-' 
strict and suppress competition in the | 
sale or distribution of coal in interstate | 
commerce embracing a large territory or | 
in the State of Utah, Idaho, and parts of 
other States or any territory whatsoever 
by agreeing among themselves or other- 
wise that only those persons, partner-| 
ships, or corporations shall be: regarded 
as retail coal dealers or legitimate coal | 
dealers who engage in the sale of coal | 
as a regular business buying to sell) 
again and who shall own and operate a 
yard and keep an office and display a) 
sign and have a stock of coal and scales | 
at the yard to weigh the same, or that 
the sale and distribution of coal in inter- | 
state commerce be restricted to the sale! 
to those retail dealers within said terri- | 
tory or any other territory who are em- | 
braced within and who fulfill the said| 
above defined requirements in order to 
be a legitimate retaN coal dealer or that 
/no coal shall be sold and shipped in in-| 
terstate commerce or otherwise to any, 
but those retail coal dealers who meet 
jsaid requirements and deny that any | 
agreement or understanding was entered | 
into on or about Oct. 28, 1927, or at any| 
,other time by these answering respond- 
ents or the respondents in said complaint | 
‘mentioned to prevent coal producers | 
from selling or shipping or causing to be 
sold or shipped coal to retail coal dealers | 
in the States of Idaho, Utah, Oregon, or 
other States who are not members of 
any of said respdéndent associations or | 
|who are not embraced within the defini- 
tion of a retail coal dealer as alleged in| 
said complaint or any other definition of | 
a retail coal dealer. 


Conspiracy Between | 
Respondents Denied 


8. Deny that these answering  re- 
spondents or any of the respondents in| 
said complaint mentioned, on or about 
| Oct. 28, 1927, entered into any under- | 
| standing, agreement, combination or con- | 
|Spiracy among themselves or with and | 
|through said respondent associations | 
wherein it was agreed or in any manner | 
|understood that it is or shall be the ex. | 
|clusive business of the retail coal deal- | 
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ers fulfilling the requirements of the 
definition alleged in said complaint or 


any other retail coal dealers or not the | 
business of coal producers to sell to 


consumers: 

(a) All domestic consumers: (b) all 
State, county, and municipalities and 
schools where truck or wagon service 


is required in order that delivery be | 


made; (c) coal sold and delivered to em- 
ployes of industrial concerns. 

9, Deny that these answering respond- 
ents or any of the respondents in said 
complaint mentioned, did, on or about 
said date of Oct. 28, 1927, or at any other 
time, enter into any agreement or un- 
derstanding to restrict or allot the sale 
of coal in interstate commerce to the 
foregoing coal consumers listed imme- 
diately above under classification of a, 
b. and c, or any other coal consumers 
extlusively or otherwise to the members 
of the said retail dealers associations 
mentioned in said complaint or to those 
retail coal dealers who fulfill said re- 
quirements to be recognized as legiti- 
mate coal dealers or to any retail coal 
dealers of any class, kind, or character 
whatsoever. 

10. Deny that tnese answering re- 
spondents or any of the respondents 
mentioned in said complaint, on or about 


Oct. 12, 1927, or at any other time, en-| 


tered into an understanding, agreement, 
combination or conspiracy among them- 
selves or through said respondent as- 
sociations or otherwise wherein and 


whereby it was agreed that it is or will | 


be the exclusive business of coal pro- 
ducers to sell, to serve, and (or) to the 
following coal purchasers: 

(A) Retail coal dealers, railroads, 
steamship companies, smelters, sugar 
factories, and other industrial 
provided said industrial plants are 
equipped with an industrial spur and 
provided further that said industrial 
plants do not resell or redistribute the 


coal purchased by them and for other| 
uses and purposes not directly connected | 


with the industrial enterprise. 

(B) The United States Government, 
State governments, county governments 
and municipalities and schools where 


such institutions are provided with in-| 


dustrial spurs or tracks at the place of 
delivery and where no truck or wagon 
service or delivery is required. 


Charge of Limiting 
Sales Also Denied 


11. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents or any of the respondents in 
said complaint mentioned, entered into, 
or or about Oct. 28, 1927, or any other 
time, any agreement or understanding 
to limit or allot or that had the effect 
to limit or allot the sale of coal in inter- 
state commerce or otherwise to the said 
coal purchasers classified immediately 





plants, | 
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Oregon Fixes Liability 
Of Banks’ Superintendent 


Salem, Aug. 14, 

Securities deposited by trust com- 
| panies with the State Banking Depart- | 
ment pursuant to statute, may be turned | 
| over to some other bank as agent for} 
| safekeeping, but the Superintendent of 
Banks does not thereby avoid the lia- 
bility on the personal bonds of any of 
those employed by the Department who 
have access to the securities, in the opin- | 
}ion of the Attorney General of Oregon, | 
'I, H. Van Winkle. | 

The Superintendent is responsible at | 
all times for the custody and safekeep- 
ing of such securities, Mr. Van Winkle 
|holds. If he parts with their control it| 
|is upon his own responsibility and at! 
|his peril. 
“In his discretion,” he said, “it would 
| be possible for him to appoint the bank 
{in whose vault such securities are kept, 
as his agent to receive and receipt for 
them, and if this bank procures insur- 
ance on such securities and safely keeps 
them for a stipulated charge paid by 
the owners, this would not be any in- 
fringement of the rights, powers and 
duties of the Superintendent of Banks 
with respect to them, but it would not 
in any way relieve the Superintendent, 
or the employes of the Banking De- 
partment who have access to such se- 
curities, from their responsibility with 
respect to the same.” 





above under A and B, exclusively or 
{otherwise to the members of the Utah 
Coal Producers’ Association or any other 


producers engaged in the business of | 
coal production only or otherwise. 
12. Deny that these answering re- 


spondents, for more than two years last 
past, or for any length of time, in order 
to carry out and make effective the un- 
dertakings, understandings,’ or agree- 
ments alleged in said complaint or any 
other undertakings, understandings, or 
agreements cooperated together or with 
others in acts or practices or conduct 
jalleged in subparagraphs a, b, c, and d, 
or any one of such subparagraphs of 
paragraph five of said complaint. 

13. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents, acting in unison with other 
said respondents and with a common pur- 
pose of carrying out and fulfilling the 
agreement in said complaint alleged, 
or acting in any other manner whatso- 
ever, restrict the sale of coal by the coal 
producers to those retail coal dealers 
only who are members cf said retail coal 
dealers’ associations within the territory 
above named or to those qualified to 
become association members or to rail- 
steamship companies, smelters, 
;}sugar factories and other industrial 
| plants provided said industrial plants 
}are equipped with an industrial spur 
land provided further that said indus- 
trial plants do not resell or redistribute 
the coal purchased by them for other uses 
and purposes indirectly connected with 
industrial enterprise, or to the United 
States Government, States, counties, or 
municipalities or schools where such in- 
stitutions are provided with industrial 
spurs or tracks af'the place of delivery 
or where no truck or wagon service or 
delivery is required. | 

14. Deny that these answering respond- 
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Bank Deposits 


Show Increase 





Apparent Decline Is Caused 
by Elimination of Two 
Accounts, Says State Bank 
Commissioner™ 





tate of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 14. 
The consolidated reports of the con- 
dition of savings banks, State banks and 
trust companies in New Hampshife, as 
revealed by their June 30 statements, ac- 
cording to the Bank Commissioner, Ar- 
thur E. Dole, show that savings banks 
had total assets of $225,892,826, and 
State banks and trust companies $9,192,- 
542. 
The statement issued by Mr. Dole fol- 
lows in full text: 
The amount due depositors in the sav- 
ings banks and savings departments of 


|trust companies, while $13,480,585 less 


than last year, is accounted for by the 
elimination of the deposits, amounting 
to £3.470.666 of the Old Guaranty Sav- 
ings Bank, of Nashua, consolidated with 
the Second National Bank of Nashua, 
and the closing of the Merrimack River 
Savings Bank, of Manchester, eliminat- 


}ing deposits of $11,221,445, or a total of 


$14,692,111. 

Taking these items into consideration, 
the gain in deposits for the year 
amounts to $1,211,525. 

The amount due depositors in the sav- 
ings banks and savings departments of 
trust companies is supported by a guar- 
anty fund of $15,452,596, and an interest 
account of $8,000,655. The average 
amount due each depositor is $645; and 
the average for each person in the State, 
based on a population of 464,000, is $434. 
For the past 10 years, or since the cen- 
us of 1920, the basis has been estimated 
on a population of 443,000. 

The banking departments of the trust 
companies show an increase of $100,000 
in capital stock, and of $200,595 in sur- 
plus, and in total resources an increase 
of $620,551. 
wibntinnatnninenninniceicipnn ae 
ents, acting in unison with other said re- 
spondents or otherwise, agree to or do 
carry out the agreement or any agree- 
ment that none but the members of said 
retail coal dealers’ associations or those 
retail dealers who are regarded as quali- 
fied for membership in such associations 
shall sell coal to domestic consumers, 
States, counties, or municipalities or 
schools where truck or wagon service 1s 
required in order to make delivery or 
that no such sale shall be made by non- 
members or independents socalled or 
those who do not belong to either of 
said associations or who are not quali- 
fied for membership in said associations 
or otherwise. 

To be continued in the issue of 
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O produce the energy required by 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
customers 3,630,000 tons of coal were 
burned in 1929 as compared to 3,446,000 


The increase in coal consumed was only 
5.3 per cent for the year compared to an 
11 per cent increase in the electricity out- 
put for the same period. 
efficiency in the generation of the total 
output of the company saved over 
200,000 tons of coal in this one year alone. 


The policy of producing as large a 
proportion as possible of the com- 


efficient stations was continued in 
1929. Crawford Avenue station pro- 
duced over 2,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
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Stations, although the capacity of Craw- 
ford Avenue station is only 33 per cent 
of the Company’s generating capacity. 
This illustrates the greater use of high 


Year by year reductions are made in the 
amount of fuel required to generate a kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity. If this were not 


been made in the past 30 years, for energy 
generated and purchased, the coal bill of 
Commonwealth Edison Company for 1929, 
at present coal prices, would have been 
$41,000,000 greater than it actu- 
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list of offerings yielding 6% and more, 
and Edison Year Book for 1930. 
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From Kitchen to Parlor Federal Extension 
Service Is Helping to Make Rural Living 
Conditions More Attractive 





By C. W. WARBURTON 


Director of Extension Service, Department of Agriculture 


American is his willingness to 
. discard something useful in or- 
der to obtain something better. Carried 
to extreme, this tendency sacrifices too 
much that is good. Within reason it is 
a healthy quality in a national spirit 
which enables it to discard something 
still usable for something more effi- 
cient or more satisfactory. With this 
spirit the first American farmers pro- 
duced farm homes which set a high 
standard for efficiency, measured by the 
knowledge and facilities of those days. 
At the same time they established this 
precedent for constant improvement. 
A 


Our homes are a part of ourselves, 
we cannot separate ourselves from 
them. With this in mind, let us think 
of the changes directly affecting our 
lives which have taken place in the last 
25. or 30 years. Within this time, peo- 
ple have progressed from the point 
where they traveled with satisfaction 
by means of a good horse and buggy to 
the point where they greet with impa- 
tience a question as to whether or not 
weather conditions favor the fast pas- 
senger plane’s making its regular trip. 

Thirty years ago we went into town 
for our mail and for the paper which 
gave yesterday’s or last week’s market 
reports. Now we sit before the dial 
and within 24 hours tune in on today’s 
market, tomorrow’s weather forecast, a 
discussion a thousand miles away of 
economic situations on the opposite 
side of the globe which may affect 
American farming. These changes are 
by no means completed. We shall prob- 
ably have more of them rather than 
less. 

In this business of living, of keeping 
in step with today, we have no more 
essential equipment than our homes. 
If, in the process of speeding up, in the 
competition daily growing keener, we 
have pushed our field equipment at the 
expense of our homes, we must make 
compensating improvement in the 
homes or be content with less returns 
on our investments, physical and spir- 
itual. 


O*= OF THE traits typical of the 
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Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, whose extension 
pioneering in the cotton-growing States 
began in 1903, held constantly to a high 
ideal for improvement of the farm 
home. Early in the development of the 
work he wrote: 

“It is realized that the great force 
which readjusts the world originates in 
the home. Home conditions will ulti- 
mately mold the man’s life. The matter 
is the readjustment of the home.” 

Throughout the South are evidences 
of his teaching. Southern States and 
counties have extension programs for 
better lighting of homes, better home 
equipment, improvement in planning, 
beautification of the interior, the exte- 
rior, and of the home grounds. Con- 
tests in improvement of the kitchen, 


“7 


the bedroom, the living room have been 
thoroughly enjoyed by the participants 
and interested spectators in many coun- 
ties. Contests in beautification of the 
home grounds are showing what may 
be accomplished by the use of native 
plants with small expenditure and a 
well-thought-out plan. 

Western States extension workers 
have developed a regional extension 
program for home management. Proj- 
ects adopted for emphasis throughout 
the States were: (1) Kitchen improve- 
ment, (2) installation of water and 
sewage-disposal systems, and (3) im- 
provement of home furnishings which 
make for comfort and attractiveness. 
The committee recommended using to 
the best possible advantage the mate- 
rial resources of the home and farm: 
Food, equipment, fuel, clothing, hous- 
ing, budgeting of money, considering 
immediate and future needs and basing 
budgets on records of cash expendi- 
tures and of supplies contributed by 
the farm; utilizing electricity in the 
home; and wise spending of the money 
and time available for adding to the 
comfort and attractiveness of the home. 
Later, western States conferences have 
indorsed the program and have re- 
ported excellent progress. 


A 


The extension program for the cen- 
tral States includes projects for more 
efficient kitchen arrangement, use of 
modern kitchen equipment, refurnish- 
ing of rooms, house planning, remodel- 
ing, and refinishing of old furniture. 

In 1929 and in 1930 the regional 
conference of eastern States extension 
workers emphasized particularly the 
question of what constitutes a desirable 
standard of living for farm families 
and how.the farm business may be de- 
veloped to meet the standard. County 
conferences of farmers and extension 
workers are being held to continue the 
study. 

Some idea of the interest which is 
shown throughout the United States in 


extension projects for farm-home im- 


provement may be obtained from the 
fact that annually about 25,000 farm 
kitchens are studied and rearranged 
for conveniences, with the advice and 
assistance of extension workers; that 
approximately 50,000 women learn 
methods of repairing and remodeling 
house furnishings; that 30,000 farm 
homes demonstrate methods of improv- 
ing farm-home grounds. 

This constant striving toward im- 
provement in the farm home is of na- 
tional interest and importance. It inti- 
mately concerns the well-being of 
nearly half of the people in the United 
States. Also it holds, I believe, the pos- 
sibility for more general attainment of 
something nearer the ideal home than 
we find elsewhere. Research and de- 
velopment have adapted practically 


every facility for the home to farm con- 
ditions. 








Pp resence of Sulphur in Gasoline 
Studies of Corrosive Effects on Engines 
By C. W. GROSS . 


Chief of Oil and Gasoline Division, Public Service Commission, State of Montana 


during the past few months on 
the subject of sulphur in gaso- 
line and the insistence of the Public 
Service Commission that all gasoline 
sold within the State contain not more 
than the legal maximum of 0.10 per 
cent sulphur and some people seem to 
feel that there is something arbitrary 
in the fixing of this maximum figure. 
While it is true that the exact 
amount of sulphur that is harmful un- 
der all conditions has not been deter- 
mined it has been established by direct 
experiment that any amount higher 
than 0.10 per cent is injurious and that 
& seater amount than this is prefer- 
able. 


Q*ir A LITTLE has been printed 


sulphur content of gasoline 
comes from the crude oil from which 
the gasoline is distilled and occurs in 
many forms. However, laboratory tests 
have proven that sulphur compounds, 
regardless of their nature, are burned 
more or less completely to sulphur 
dioxide in the cylinder of the engine. ° 
If there is any water vapor present, as 
there usually is, it absorbs the sulphur 
dioxide forming a weak solution of sul- 
phurous acid which tends to go over to 
sulphuric acid causing corrosion of 
wrist pins, pistons, piston rings, crank 
pins and other parts. 

To determine the corrosive effect of 
sulphur bearing fuels experiments were 
made during the Winter of 1922-1923 
by Mr. Kreis of the Continental Motor 
Company and S. H. Diggs of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) using a 
Jordan engine fitted with new wrist 
pins, pistons, and rings for each experi# 
ment. The engine was run one hour 
and allowed to stand idle one hour. All 
work was done when the temperature 
was below freezing, thought not very 
cold. 


Each test represented from 60 to 75 
hours’ running time. Results showed 
that (1) when using a gasoline of 0.040 
per cent sulphur there was no corrosion 
of wrist pins, etc., and that the water 
condensed in the crank case contained 
no free acid but did contain some fer- 
rous sulphate; (2) when using a gaso- 
line of 0.151 per cent sulphur the cor- 
rosion was very appreciable and the 
water in the crank case contained free 
sulphuric acid in small quantities; (3) 
when using a gasoline of 0.458 per cent 
sulphur the corrosion was very serious 
and the crank case water quite acid. 

Various tests have proved that this 
corrosive action is greater in cold 
weather, particularly when many stops 
are made, and this fact is due mostly 
to the condensation of water vapors at 
the lower temperatures. Corrosion is 
less in warm weather and in cars that 
are kept in heated garages in the cold 
weather. 

However, there is little excuse for the 
dealer who sells a gasoline containing 
more than 0.10 per cent sulphur. It is 
more difficult to eliminate the sulphur 
from some crudes than from others but 
treating processes have been worked 
out that will bring any gasoline within 
the specifications and the purchaser 
should protect himself by refusing to 
buy any brand of gasoline that does not 
consistently pass the State tests. Speci- 
fications are made to protect the pur- 
chaser and if he chooses to injure his 
auto by using inferior fuels he has no 
one to blame but himself as the gaso- 
line licensing division of the Public 
Service Commission samples and tests 
all brands of gasoline sold within the 
State and the results of these tests are 


public records and are available to the 
public at all times. 
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Survey Discloses Women Workers Distressed 


by Splitting-up of Tasks and Modernization of Technique 
By ETHEL M. BEST 


Industrial Supervisor, Federal Women’s Bureau 


great change came in women’s 
work. 

Instead of making cloth in the home 
by hand, power-driven machines were 
invented and grouped in a single build- 
ing. Women followed the spinning and 
weaving of cloth from home to the mill. 


During this past century the num- 
bers of women in mills have tremen- 
dously increased and our economic and 
social life has greatly changed. Never- 
theless, the organizations of mills and 
the work of the women have changed 
but little. \ 


As a hundred years ago in the Lowell 
mills, there is still a board of directors, 
with a president and a treasurer who 
is the executive head, the superintend- 
ent who has charge of the workers and 
their operations, the overseers over 
each department, and a master me- 
chanic in charge of buildings and 
equipment. A _ spinner still tends a 
spinning frame, a spooler a winding 
machine, and a weaver a loom. 

All this is still the organization in 
most mills; but a change in operating 
has begun to creep into some mills. A 
few years ago certain more progres- 
sive managements began to question 
whether there might net be an improve- 
ment in technique, in the way the work 
was done, as well as in machinery. 
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Last Winter, articles appeared in pa- 
pers throughout the country telling of 
labor troubles in southern mills. These 
were not ‘occasioned by any single 
cause, but among others was this one 
of splitting-up or subdividing the job. 

This meant, for example, that the 
work of spinning—which involves piec- 


A LITTLE over 100 years ago a 


ing the thread, keeping the rolls free 
from lint, and providing bobbins of rov- 
ing—was divided into two positions, 
that of spinner who pieced the threads 
and that of cleaner who took care of 
the rolls arf roving bobbin. Because, 
with this division of the task, a worker 
could tend more machines it was 
termed the “stretch-out” system. 

This change from a long established 
method of work resulted in dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest in some mills, while in 
others the change was effected without 
friction. This difference in result, was 
—largely, if not entirely—due to the 
way the new method was introduced. 

Men and women are so made that 
they like what they are accustomed to, 
and if any old habit or custom is al- 
tered or interfered with there is usually 
opposition and dislike. Some mill man- 
agements realized this human truth and 
did much educational work before initi- 
ating the change. 

A 


In such cases the result was that the 
tasks were subdivided and adjustment 
made with but little friction and dis- 
content. In other mills, however, there 
were women who felt that they should 
be spinners and not cleaners or, if 
working in the weave room, weavers 
who did not like fitting batteries. 

Objection to such change was the re- 
sult not of lessened wages—for under 
the new system earnings were as a rule 
higher—but rather of the feeling of 
being demoted, of losing caste. 

People in mills are the same as the 
rest of us. We like what we are used 


to, we like the feeling that we are pro- 
gressing and not going backwards. And 
when these very human traits are not 
considered, but are rulthlessly disre- 
garded, the ‘results are predictable. 








( ) tilizing ‘Tree-sitting’ Energy 
Tree Planting Offered as Better Pastime 
By 0. MAX. GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


newspapers have been carrying 

reports of boys—and there have 
been a few girls—who apparently have 
had nothing better or more interesting 
to do than climb trees and sit there for 
days ata stretch. There has developed 
a perfect epidemic of “tree-sitting,”’ 
and while I doubt if history records a 
stranger device for the entertainment 
and pleasure of those participating, I 
venture the belief that this startling 
new activity—or rather complete ab- 
sence of activity—is symptomatic of 
nothing more serious than complete 
and spiritually devastating idleness 
and boredom. Now, how much better 
would it be if, instead of becoming 
“tree-sitters,” our boys and girls would 
become “tree-setters” and thus contrib- 


ute something to the beauty, livable- 
ness, and comfort of their homes! 

The thing I would like to see them do 
is to institute a clean-up, paint-up, 


Pier ALL OVER this State, the 


° 


planting, and beautifying campaign. 
Plan to plant this Fall a row of trees 
along the roadside and along each side 
of the front walk. 

And before they get to this, stage a 
general clean-up of the premises. They 
should set aside a day or a week, get 
out the lawn mower and the whitewash 
bucket, and make the old place look like 
the people who live there love it. I 
hope the time will come in North Caro- 
line—and they, perhaps more than any 
other group, are in a position to hasten 
its coming —when cleanliness and 
beauty will be identified with our own 
individual and civic self-respect and 
when an ill-kept home will be a dis- 
grace that will not be tolerated. It 
may be said that all this costs money 
which we do not have, but my answer 
to this is that nine-tenths of the things 
I am suggesting can be accomplished 
by the expenditure of nothing Dut some 
hard work and a little intelligent care 
and attention. 
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Need of Preventive Measures 
in Reducing Delinquency + + 





Responsibility to Youth of Church, Home, 
School, and Government Outlined by Wel- 
fare Commissioner of North Carolina 





By MRS. W. T. BOST 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


effective, you will agree, must be 

primarily preventive. Look at 
the population of our corrective insti- 
tutions for delinquents, which cost the 
State and private philanthropy several 
million dollars to maintain. They are 
needed to do the remedial work. These 
sums increase each year as do the lists 
of these agencies, showing that the 
agencies are lacking in facilities to 
care for their own specific groups and 
to effect any decrease in their specific 
problems. But these agencies, however 
good a job they may be doing, are after 
all handling the results of a problem, 
while the problem itself, whether it be 
one of dependency, delinquency, or de- 
fectiveness, is yet to be solved. 

We are beginning to understand that 
of these thousands of folks that social 
agencies are handling, many are the 
failures that the community is making. 
So we should throw our attention to 
conditions within the community which 
result in such failures, if we are ever 
to make any appreciable decrease in 
social disability and- maladjustment 
and eventually decrease to a large ex- 
tent institutional care of maladjusted 
individuals. 


Ae SOCIAL WORK to be really 
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Somewhere down the, line we have 
fallen down. There is a common re- 
sponsibility that has not been met, and 
the community is but the composite 
group—home, school, church, govern- 
ment. 

First, take the home. Every home 
needlessly broken up is a stone pulled 
from the foundation on which civiliza- 
tion is built. And what are some of 
those factors—poverty, ill health, im- 
morality and ignorance — conditions 


that in many cases the community 
might handle. 
Many modern psychiatrists believe 


that the parents’ chief duty is to sur- 
round the child. shelteringly, to implant 
in him a feeling of security, and if we 
can give this to our children we have 
given him the best foundation avail- 
able. All delinquent children lack it. 

Second, there is another responsibil- 
ity that has not been met. The public 
school is the best agency yet devised 
for developing citizenship, and the first 
agency under whose supervision the 
child comes. Public schools should 
have adequate facilities for properly 
classifying children by intelligence 
tests; thus weeding out the subnormal 
for special training or institutional 
care. 


In our public schools are mentally 
deficient children whom we are trying 
to squeeze, like square pegs, into round 
holes, into programs made for normal 
children. Many of these will be guilty 
of delinquent acts because it is their 
only way of expressing resentment 
against an environment which inevit- 
ably they find too difficult for their 
inferior abilities to meet. Taken out 
of regular grades and with especially 
trained teachers in charge, many of 
these children can be_ successfully 
trained and prevented from becoming 
delinquent and institutional. cases. 


& 


Third, another force under social 
contro] that sometimes falls down is 
government. In each community, the 
government »wes the child certain care 
and protection through good juvenile 
courts, wholesome, moral environment, 
recreational facilities. Do we give our 
community as much as we can of clean 
pleasure? Do not merely say that 
movies are demoralizing and deplore 
the fact that our young people crowd 
them but make good movies pay. And 
some of the movies that I’ve seen lately 
are a distinct improvement over those 
of several years back. If we know that 
indecent magazines and so-called art 
classics are sold on the news stands of 
the city—magazines reeking with stuff 
harmful to our boys and girls, are we 
not falling down in our citizenship re- 
sponsibilities if we fail to do anything 
about it?—not in a spectacular, flam- 
buoyant way, for that is all they ask, 
but through a quiet, determined cam- 
paign against such indecent publica- 
tions. Even New York City, through 
its Crime Commission, took steps to 
stop the sales. 
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So we should substitute for these 
things a constructive library program, 
wholesome recreational facilities that 
will be an aid to character building. 

And fourth, particularly is it the of- 
fice of the church to give to the child 
an understanding of spiritual values 
which after all is the basis of all true 
and useful living. It is the very foun- 
dation stone upon which character is 
built. Has the church always met its 
responsibility in this respect? Upon 
this composite group—the home, school, 
government and church, again I say, 
rests the responsibility of facing the 
task of providing preventive measures, 
for surely the crowded institutions 


would indicate that there has indeed 
been a falling down somewhere along 
the line. 








C hanging Ohio’s Tax System 
Practices of Other States Are Observed 
By HARRY D. SILVER 


Director of Finance, State of Ohio 


HIO IS IN a rather favorable po- 
sition to realize in a‘ practical 
way benefit of tax relief as the 

result of the recent amendment to the 
State Constitution modifying the uni- 
form rule, providing they proceed in 
the matter of changing the present 
form of taxation in a conservative and 
cooperative manner in this legislative 
effort. 

Ohio today has three distinct forms 
of revenue not only as to their source 
but as to their allocated use. The orig- 
inal in the form of property tax has 
come to be utilized chiefly for local pur- 
poses in which practi¢ally all of the 
property tax today is expended in the 
townships, schools, counties and munic- 
ipalities for their local operating ex- 
penses. 

The second form of revenue that we 
commonly refer to as the general reve- 
nue of the State is derived from the 
corporation, franchise and special fees 
practically all of which is used in the 
general operating cost of the State’s 
activities. 

The third form of revenue is that of 
special franchise tax for highway pur- 
poses such as the motor vehicle fees 
and gasoline tax. 

Since this latter form is the special 
levy for a specific purpose it has the 
advantage that whatever is collected 
today is immediately applied to the 
benefit of the contributors for future 
use. The tax burden itself is automati- 
cally adjusted not only between classes 
but even individuals who are the con- 
tributors and likewise beneficiaries of 
this form of revenue. 

Within \the other two forms of reve- 
nue the tax burden is not so equitably 
distributed, hence the great demand for 
the proposed legislative changes such 
as will afford some relief or modifica- 
tion on the part of the farmer, home 
owners and industrialists of the State. 
At the present time there is a great 
variety of suggeste€ legislative pro- 
posals affording new sources of reve- 
nue, some of which are so revolutionary 
in their form as to give some anxiety 
as to the economic effect, or conse- 
quence, 


The sound policy to be followed in 
taxation secures the largest possible 
amount of revenue with the least pos- 
sible individual opposition and eco- 
nomic disturbance. Therefore, there 
seems a pretty general agreement that 
there should be levied an equitable tax 
rate from the vast amount of wealth in 
Ohio commonly known as intangibles. 
In the formulation of legislation look- 
ing toward.tax relief on our property 
and corporation franchise taxes we can 
well profit by the experience of other 
States. Ohio will do well to observe 
the fundamentals of their success and 
failures. 

First, intangibles should be taxed on 
the basis of their earning or intome 
values, such as is the practice in the 
State of New York. 

The experience of Pennsylvania war- 
rants the conclusion that Ohio should 
so legislate as to place the levying of 
tax rate on intangibles in the hands of 
the State rather than to delegate this 
authority to local taxing units. The 
difference in the matter of levying 
taxes upon property and intangibles is 
apparent for the reason that local tax- 
ing authorities can very judiciously de- 
termine the rate that should be placed 
on the property within the confines of 
their jurisdiction inasmuch as the 
tangible property remains constant and 
permanent in so far as location is con- 
cerned. In other words it is of little 
concern to one county or community as 
to what rate the othe. places upon its 
own property. 

The same conditions, however, do 
pertain to intangibles inasmuch as 
they are much more mobile. For that 
reason rates should be _ uniform 
throughout the State. With this gen- 
eral policy accepted it would seem that 
the coming General Assembly will be 
enabled to secure large additional reve- 
nues without doing any violence to 
business in general And afford relief to 
the real estate, personal, corporation 
and franchise taxpayers, which will en- 
hance the distribution of the tax bur- 
den of the citizens of Ohio. 
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